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OM THE 
CHARACTER OF THE ELOQUENCE 

OF JUNIUS, 

VIEWED IN COMPARISON WITH THAT OF OTHER ORA- 
TORICAL WRITERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 



Notwithstanding the popularity of these ' 

Letters of Junius; there are not wanting detractors, who 
allege, that their fame has been owing more to lucky acci- 
dents, than to intrinsic merit; that they are still read, rather 
because they breathe the spirit of sedition^ than as being 
pregnant with eloquence; that they are preserved, chiefly, 
by the salt of malignity; that their composition is not in a 
style of true taste or correctness ; and that they display, 
in the whole, nothiqg either of that consummate art, or of 
that divine inspiration of native genius, which are necessary 
to constitute true oratorical excellence. 

Had the writer of these pages thought thus; he would 
never have undertaken to become the Commentator of 
Junius. 

But, as such an opinion has been propagated; an inquiry 
into the essential nature of true eloquence, and a comparison 
of the merits of the best remains of ancient oratory, and the 
most admired specimens of that of the modems, with the 
Style, substance, and design of the Lettjirs of Junius, 
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3 ELOQUENCE 

seems indidpensfibly requisite, to explain the true causes on 
which the undiminished popularity of these Letters depends* 
Besides, if it be true, as is commonly affirmed, that English 
Literature possesses no good didactic treatise upon Elo- 
quence; and if the explication of principles may be associ- 
ated, the most happily, with the examples in which the truth 
and importance of those principles are the most strikingly 
displayed; perhaps, a disquisition historical, philosophical, 
and critical, upon the essential and distinctive nature of 
eloquence, could be no where more seasonably placed, than 
in Introduction to the Letters of Junius. 

Upon such considerations, is the reader's attention in- 
vited to the following inquiry— 

I. Animals, so far as their natural history is known to us, 
appear to be universally capable, each of design in itself, 
and of apprehending the existence of design in the minds 
of others. Signs addressed to the senses, are the media by 
which' alone the designs of one animal can be made known 
to another. Every species of animals possesses a certain 
set of signs, which begin from the unpremeditated emotions 
of nature ; Jjut, even with the most unintelligent of creatures, 
become, in repeated use, more or Itss artificial. Every spe- 
cies of animals learn to infer, with more or less clearness 
and certainty, the presence of design, from all those great 
phenomena which act, with the most forcible impres- 
sions, upon their senses. One species may have their signs 
of communication confined to the perceptions of one sense : 
in another species, the signs may belong rather to a different 
sense : but to none does the use of such signs appear to be, 
. by their nature, utterly denied. 

Yet, there are great diversities, both in the perceptive, 
thinking powers, and in the communicative signs, of differ- 
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tat species of animals. Many of those which are called-— 
the Brutes — ^arc scarcely recognized, by the generality of 
mankind, as capable of any signs but barely the convulsive 
emotions of nature. Others use many signs of gesture, 
though few or none of voice. There are others among the 
brutes, which employ vocal signs, in no inconsiderable di« 
versi^, and with inflections of voice, and combinations of 
sounds, often remarkably artificiaL For man, alone, is it 
reserved, to use systems of communicative signs, — in which 
native emotion is lost in artifice, — in which the senses have, 
each, a various series of artificial signs, — ^in which the signs 
become, in an eminent degree, the auxiliaries of complex 
thought, — ^in which refinement, abstraction, varied com« 
bination, are carried to the utmost pitch at which human 
intellect can conceive them to arrive, — in the use of which, 
the native powers of the individual, and of the species, are 
multiplied more than an hundred fold. 

Extraordinary strength and delicacy of perception, with 
extraordinary justness and comprehension of design, con- 
stitute superiority of genius. Extraordinary clearness and 
impressiveness in communicating on^s thoughts^ by means 
vfsigns^ to others^ — are ELoquENCE — in its simplest ac- 
ceptation. In its complex character, in which it is regarded 
as one of the most elaborate of the useful arts, ELoquEVCE 
comprehends at once justness and comprehension of design^ 
and clearness and forcible impressiveness in its communis 
cation^ 

Eloquence, when the word 'is taken in this general and 
elementary sense, is not peculiar to man, but is, in its 
simplest form, common also to all the inferior animals. 
The lowest degree of clearness aiid impressiveness in the 
communication of thought by signs, that is not incompatible 
with a sound state of the animal organs, shall not, in any 
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particular species, be caUed — ^eloquent. But, the range of 
ELoqiTENGE, in every different species, extends from that 
hroest degree^ to the highest possible clearness and impres-* 
siveness of communication, of which any individual of the 
species can be capable. In the comparison of the ELoquEVCE 
of every different species of animals — ^with tiiatof all the rest, 
we must reckon that species to be the most ELoquENT of 
all, which, to the greatest power and variety of perception 
and design, joins the greatest clearness and impressiveness 
of commimicative signs, in regard — ^not solely to the indi« 
viduals belonging to itself, but to the greatest number of the 
whole species of the animal kingdom. It is by this rule we 
distinguish the Eloq57en€£ of man, as exceeding diat of 
every other living inhabitant of the earth. 

Is tiiere not a mute Eloqitekce, irresistibly affecting, in 
the signs by which females <^ all the species of the lower 
animals express their tenderness for their young? How 
ELOQUENT th^ fawning and the clamours by which the 
creatures, that we tame and fondle in domestic life, demand 
food at our hands, or endeavour to avert menaced punish- 
ment! Among them, hat not Love, with all its grossness, 
still its peculiar ELoquENCE? The notes of the birds of 
song are, naturally, but the Eloquence of desire; though 
they be, as it should seem, among some species, and in cer- 
tain circumstances, actually improved into a sort of fine art, 
that bears, to the first simple sounds emitted by the bird, a 
relation nearly similar to that between our melodies and the 
tones of our common speech. The cries, the bowlings, the 
roars, tiie gestures, the soft tones, of some of these animals, 
possess greater power than those of otiiers, to make the 
emotions, by which they are prompted, impressively known 
to the human heart. The barkings of the shepherd's dog 
acquire, both in the artifice of their composition, and in 
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dieir design, a resemblance to the artificiiJ speech, and ta 
the premeditated ELoqirsNCE, of man. The Eloquence 
of the brutes in general, if, in compass of design, it be ex- 
tremely narrow and imperfect, is, in impressiveness ^d 
clearness of communication, more than equal to that which 
is ordinarily exercised by men, in a refined state of social 
Ufe. 

II. Rhetoricians, philosophers, and whoever else com- 
monly speak of Eloquence, rarely descend to this subde- 
ty of generalization, respecting its elementary nature. Its 
very name primarily implies, in almost all languages, Ar* 
tkuiate human speech; and it is usually confined, in its 
utmost elevation and enlargement of meaning, to signify — * 
only that speech employed with a power of expression and 
a shrewdness of design^ superior to what it is exercised 
withj by the generality of mankind^ in the familiar converse 
of Ufe. That speech, indeed, is, in the notion of Elo- 
quENCE, often supposed to be accompanied with all the 
other signs which are capable of being congruously asso- 
ciated with articulate language, so as to augment and en- 
force its efficacy. Yet, this association is not steadily kept in 
view; and, while it is sometimes overlooked, and sometimes 
supposed of necessity to subsist, (pinions extremely indis- ^ 
tinct and inaccurate are unavoidably conceived, and propa- 
gated, respecting the essential nature, and the fundamental 
relations of true Eloquence. 

To have implicidy adopted the common notion of Elo- 
quence, would have been to confound a subordinate genus 
with a great class^ and to run into an uncertainty in funda- 
mental distinctions, by which It would have been rendered 
impossible to attain truth or clearness in t)ie subsequent train 
of this inquiry. But, aft^r distinguishing the existence, as 
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well of an Eloqitence of brute animals, as of that whick 
is peculiar to man ; we are, of course, to confine our views 
to the history and nature of Human Eloquence only,— • 
that we may discern — what rank among orators is to be 
assigned to the author of the Letters of Junius. 

Between the infancy of society, and the infancy of life 
in die human individual, there is a remarkable resemblance. 
The savag« is, in many respects, always a child : the barba- 
^-ian is but a vicious and froward boy. In the expression 
of their designs and sentiments, the savage, and the child 
of civilized life, use equally signs, which, being but little 
removed by artifice from the first simple convulsive emo- 
tions of nature, convey thought from one mind to another, 
much more impressively than if diey involved more of re* 
finement and art. The Eloquence of the savage, and that 
of the infant, are alike powerful in expression, and weak in 
design. They communicate, with extraordinary force; 
the sentiments in the minds of their authors: but, they are 
Avithout the contrivaiice and enlargement of views, neces* 
sary to persuade. They have power to make others adopt, 
from those who use them, designs simple in nature, and 
not adverse to the interests and prejudices of the persons 
addressed; but, they cannot recommend, because they 
never embrace, complex systems of action; nor are they 
adapted to subdue hostile prejudices and interests. They 
are lively and faithful interpreters between mind and mind: 
but, they are the language of feelings, untutored, and 
scarcely guided by reasoning. 

What can be more eloquent than the cries, the smiles, 
the outstretched hands, the eager gestures, the feeble em* 
brace, the little angry emotions, the first imperfect articu* 
lations, of the infant as yet in its nurse's arms? Erasmus, 
in his Praise of Folly ^ has beautifully remarked the power 
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<iS infancy, in this feeble and ignorant stage of its existence, 
to make its wants ELoquEMTLT known. But, tlien, it has 
no artifices by which to struggle with reluctance, to warm 
that indifference which resists the first voice of nature, 
or to turn into softness, that resentment which its little 
irowardnesses may excite. Its signs are few, belonging only 
to leading emotions: and its designs are short-sighted and 
narrow ; because its knowledge of man or nature, is, as yet, 
but veiy smalL 

Such, also, is the ELoquENCE of the savage tribes, whose 
manners have, in ancient or in modem times, been exa- 
mined by. men more enlightened than themselves. All the 
signs they use, are the creations of passion, and the very 
voice of the genuine Eloquence of Nature. How strong 
the contortions of their features ! How ardent the expres- 
sion of their eyeAl The tones of their voices irresistibly 
make their way to the heart. Even their first attempts at 
artificial Eloqijence, have in them, much more of Nature 
than of Art ; and, if they affect at all, affect by a sort of 
electrical rapidity and force of communication from mind 
to mind. It is long before the signs they use, can be ab- 
stracted to the cold generality and refinement of an anificial 
system, embracing many of the complex ideas of reason. 
Even after they learn to make speeches in artificial lan- 
guage; the cold artificial part of those speeches is accom- 
panied with the looks, the gestures, the tones of native 
passion, which endow it with an animation not its own. Be- 
ing, as yet, novices in the art of abstraction, they refer 
perpetually in their speeches to individual objects, and to 
•emtibk things; and thus employ a glowing figurative Elo- 
quENCE, which, though to them natural, and the effect, not 
so much of vigour of genius as of a paucity of ideas, pos-i 
sesscs extraordinary power over the springs of human 
«moiion,-T-is^ with extreme difficulty, produced by orators- 
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who have been accustomed only to the cold language of ab^ 
atraction, — and when, at any time, not above the best efforts 
of such orators, is accoimted their most potent engine for 
the accomplishment of the purpose of their art. Design, 
artifice, a wide aiid accurate knowledge of fhe principles 
and the modifications of human character, complexity of 
structure, a skilful distinction and combination of parts, the 
jpower.to give (amid persuasion) a refined pleasure to the 
imagination — ^die savage orator knows not eminently to 
exercise or produce ; but, in the vivid and forcible ex- 
pression of the feelings of nature, he is scarcely to be 
equalled by the most consummate master of the oratorical 
art, in its most elaborate and artificial form. The speeches 
of the Indian chiefs in North America; the pithy ha- 
rangues of the Scythians of antiquity ; the figurative brevity 
of the EloqOence of the Lacedaemonians in the earlier 
times of theif commonwealth ; the remains of the poesy 
of the ancient Caledonians; the rude addresses which are 
related to have been made to our voyagers and travellers, 
by savages in many different parts of the world ; are, aU, 
of this species of EioquENCE. This is the first jera 
in the rise of human ELoquENCE, in which its existence, 
as one of die incipient arts of life, can be clearly dis- 
cerned* 

Not that, even in liveliness and energy of expression, the 
ELoquEKCE of all savage hordes, must uniformly excel. 
There are states of sickliness in the health, and languid 
torpor in the feelings of the infant, in which sensibility is 
imperfect, and all the exterior efforts and emotions are with- 
out vivacity. In the same manner, there are, in savage life, 
occasional degradations of all the powers of humanity, in 
which the human animal becomes incapable of keen sensa- 
tion, of distinct perception, of any vivid and impressive com- 
ipunication of whatever may pass within it. Such, for in- 
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-staice^is the c<mdition of those miserable beings, cast on the 
most desolate coasts, or driven to the extremities of the ha- 
bitable earthy who, from infEincy to death, are, as it were, 
continually perishing under the utmost endurances of cold, 
hunger, and terror. 

IIL The history of mankind evinces, that the first rude 
£Loqu£»G£ of lively and vigorous savage life, is naturally 
liable to be superseded by an ELoquENCE more artificial 
indeed^ but less just in taste, and much less powerfid. 

It is at the first rise of the arts, that art appears the 
jnoet admirable, to those whom it is exercised to accommo- 
date. To invent an usefid art, is, to rise above the level of 
the first ignorant and helpless simplicity of savage life, infi- 
nitely higher than the ingenuity of the greatest discovery or 
invention of a civilized age, rises above the common intel- 
ligence of the age and country in which it is made. Only in 
that earliest period of society, are the inventors of arts ex- 
alted, in the imagination of men, to the rank of deities, on 
account of their inventions* While mankind see little or 
nothigig but natural a{^earances and changes, whose rela- 
tions of causation, gradations, connexions, and dependen- 
cies, they cannot comprehend ; human art, which seema^ 
as it were, to create like Nature, yet of which they can 
better conceive the agency, commands, above all things 
else, their curious and delighted regard. Struck with its 
power and its general utility, they consider mere art itself, 
as something altogether divine. Of nature, they have before 
them, innumerable different appearances, among which to 
chuse : of the creations of art, they possess, as yet, too few^ 
to compare them with one another, with any fastidious dis- 
crimination. The more, indeed, this art seems to recede 
from nature, the more fantastic the new combinations into 
wluch it assembles nature^s elements and features;— so much 

-VOL. I. c 
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the more does it, at this sera of society please : for, so much 
the greater does the power of art appear; and so much the 
more of useful or mysterious authority over nature, does it 
seem to confer upon man* In the admiration and in the 
proud exercise of mere art, its genuine usefulness and beauty 
are, hence, apt to be, by the barbarian and savage, wholly, 
or almost wholly, forgoljfen. It is thus that the sudden, un- 
expected acquisition of any thing new and important, natu- 
rally betrays men, in every period of society, to abuse it* 
The sudden acquisition of unlooked-for wealth, hurries 
him, on whom it is bestowed, to vain unmeaning extrava- 
gance, and contemptible pride. An ingenious youth, when 
his mind opens to new knowledge, is liable to become con- 
ceited and pedantic, and to pervert that knowledge from its 
proper ends. A person eminently skilful in music, in danc- 
ing, in fencing, in riding, or in any other accomplishment, 
is apt to forget its just relation to the proper happiness 
and utility of his condition, and to devote himself to a 
degree that shall render him contemptible, and, perhaps, 
wretched, to the exclusive pursuit of that in which he is 
conscious of rare excellence* The principle in human 
nature by which men are hurried iilto such errors as ifaese, 
is the same with that which leads savages and barba- 
rians into an exercise of art, incompatible with taste and 
beauty* 

In every art of barbarians, the influence of this principle 
is conspicuous: in none, more remarkably, than in their 
Eloquence* It produces systems of gestures having no re- 
ference to the emotions of native feeling — ^those symbolical 
ceremonies which religion consecrates — ^fantastically artifi- 
cial modes of regulating the tones of the voice, in formal 
speech, — ^alliterations, antitheses, rhymes, balanced sen- 
tences, such as occur in the poesy of the Hebrews, puns, 
and all the uncouth, yet laboured, formalities of barbarian 
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oratorical expression. These constitute that which, among 
barbarians, is accounted the art of ELoquEHCE, and is used 
as such, upon ever^r occasion of grave, elaborate speaking, in 
their religious or political solemnities. The time when it 
prevails, is the second period in the advancement of artificial 
ELoquENCE. . Metaphors begin, in this period, to be used 
with a cold profusion, the effect, not of fervid passion, not 
of paucity of general ideas, but of the constant affectation of 
something laboriously artificial. The greater part of the 
Runic and Scandinavian poetry, most of the poetical re- 
mains of the ancient Welch, the^first artificial forms of poe- 
try and eloquence among the ancient Hebrews, all that has 
appeared elaborately fantastic in the speeches and poesy of 
people between the savage and the barbarian state, and whe- 
ther in ancient or in modem times, belongs to the species of 
the £loqu£KC£ of this second period in the general advance- 
ment of the art. Poetry may be comprehended, for this 
period, with Eloquence : for, they are not originally two 
distinct arts, but one only ; and their subdivision begins just 
where this period has its end. To the people among whom 
this Eloquence prevails, it is highly delightful: to others, 
whether in a lower or a higher state of civilit}'', it is disgust- 
ing and unintelligible. Over the passions, and the general 
persuasion of the mind, it possesses no power. Yet, these 
barbarians are not so far removed from the simplicity of 
nature, but that, on extraordinary occasions, native emotion 
bursts the fetters of their awkwardly laboured ELoqjJENCE, 
and declares itself with the tones, the gestures, the figures 
of nature herself....ar^^ potentior ornnu On these occa- 
sions, the heart pours forth that sort of ELoquENCE 
which belongs to former periods of the art, with some im- 
provement, however, in the design. The artificial Elo- 
quence in general, of the second period, excels that of the 
firsts in compass and perspicacity of design. But the de- 
sign is necessarily frustrated, where col^^unnatural artifice 
destroys the genuine energy of expression. 
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The hxstoiy of human society presents manjr instaiices, 
in which fantastic barbarism of Eloquence has had its 
reign exceedingly prolonged, in connexion with that of the 
barbarism of manners* Such, as the Koran sufficient 
evinces, was the fate of ELoquENCs among the Arabians* 
It wasF-Hit is such still, among the Persians, with all the 
servile disciples of their literature and language* Of die 
same style is almost all the literature of Hindostan, whedier 
An^ic, Persian, or Sanscriu Such, too,, has been for ages^ 
the Eloquence, and all the ornamented literary composi* 
tion, of the Chinese. Precisely of this character, was dwt 
irtiich was known and admired in Europe, as formal Elo* 
QUENCE and elegant writing, from the fifth almost to the 
fifteenth century of die Christian aenu Where nascent civi- 
lity is blasted by a new invasion of barbarism; where local 
circumstances are unfavourable to the incessant mutual 
intercourse of all the members of a community; idierea 
people are, on all hands surrounded by tribes or nations 
more savage and barbarous than themselves; where the 
reign of peace and justice has not yet commenced, or is 
incessandy disturbed and overdirown while it but begins 
tx> diffuse its blessings; where barbarian life is either too 
hopelessly destitute and wretched^ c»-^ without order and 
industry, too abundandy supplied with all the primary 
gratifications of sense ; in aU these cases, the natural im^ 
provement of the oratorical art, cannot but be retarded;- 
and the second period of the progress of Eloqjjence will, 
of course, be indefinitely prolonged. Other causes need 
not be sought to explain the prevalence of false taste, for 
so many ages, in the regions of the East, and in other 
parts of the World. 

IV. Where the natural progress of Eloquence is not 
interrupted, it soon advances into a third stage, in which 
formal speech and literary composition are, for the first 
time, subdivided into the two species of Verse and Prose* 
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This vdbdmsioii naturally takes place at that time when 
the tasteless and fantastic art employed in the improvement 
of the Eloquemce of the second period, renders that 
ELoqpERCE strikingly unfit for many of the subordinate 
uses of the formal communication or commemoration of 
thought among men. When, in the Jirst ara of £lo» 
<^EKCE, there was nothing in it but the force of nature, the 
same species was necessarily common to all men. In its 
second orra, occasions for formal communication of thought 
were not so numerous as to demand the ordinary use of 
diat one artificial species which prevailed. In this third 4gra^ 
the increase ofwealth, the diversification of the modes of 
peaceful activity, the expansion of the range of human 
thought and converse, the familiar and growing use of a 
considerably varied language of abstraction, concur with 
the inconveniences of that unnatural and artificial £lo« 
qvENCE which is chiefly admired, to create a mode of com- 
position and of formal speech, which, content with dry 
utility, aspires not to give the pleasure that is received 
finom the refinements of poesy and eloquence. The 
greater the wealth, trade, industry, and freedom, of the 
rising community, so much the sooner does this separation 
of the species of ELoqusNCE commence. It is by totally 
interrupting or reversing the progress of social improve- 
ment among men, that t3a"anny and priestcraft have some- 
times unnaturally prolonged the duration of the second aera 
in the history of Eloquence. 

The books of the History of the Old Testament, the most 
ancient prose compositions among the classical remains of 
the Greeks, much of the literature of the ancient Hindoos, 
the greater part of the writings of business and morality 
among the Chinese, with the earliest annals, and true and 
simple narratives in the history of all nations, are of the 
Elo<QJSM€£ of this period. To it belong, also, the first 
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positive legislative institutions which are, in any nation^ 
committed to writing. In the history of modem Europe^ 
we are to refer to this sort of Eloquence, almost all the 
Monkish chronicles and legends. The speeches of Nestor 
and several others of the character^ of Homer, exhibit poetic 
imitations chiefly of this species of ELoquENCE ; though 
not without an intermixture of that which prevails in the 
earliest age of bold ardent savage life. 

It is the discriminative character of the EtoquENCE of 
this aruy to be cold, simple, tediously narrative, almost 
always awkward, and not seldom feebly inconclusive in the 
reasonings with which its narratives are necessarily inter- 
mingled. , It embraces, as to information and persuasion, 
greater comprehension and shrewdness of design, than is to 
be discovered in the ELoquENCE of either of the two for- 
mer periods. It deals not in bold picturesque abstractions, 
the extemporary creations of the orator's mind, but in terms 
of abstraction of which the first metaphorical force is for- 
gotten, and which have become merely signs suggesting the 
generalities of which they are significant— as faintly and 
coldly as alphabetical writing and the figures of mathema- 
ticians suggest the ideas of those substances in nature which 
they represent. It excludes, as much as possible, the glow- 
ing language, and all the fiery emotions of ardent passion* 
It does not mark the presence of an object rapidly— by one 
bold stroke of the pencil, but views it slowly, describes it 
part by part, and almost loses all force of impression in 
minute details. In its least happy specimens, it possesses 
little more of the power of nature, or of skill in design, 
than the Eloquence of the preceding aera. In its better 
efforts, it delights, soothes, and gently insinuates itself into 
the heart, but never takes the strong-holds of passion and 
reason, as it were, by storm. The mind seems to be con- 
siderably passive in its productions. It is a mirror which 
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fisuth&Ily reflects those images of objects, which are cast 
upon it: but, it is one of the metallic mirrors of the ancients, 
giving but a faint reflection, not one in which all is clear, 
distinct, and striking, as the life itself. When it expresses 
passion willingly and successfully; that is the gentle, soft, 
and peaceful part of passion. It afiects to describe rather 
objects in art than those in nature. It strives to be colc^ 
reasoning, unadorned, and deeply wise. But, its best ex- 
cellence is, when nature, decisively predominating over its 
unskilful art, produces in it lively paintings, ingenious sen- 
timents, and forms of expression which, though naturally 
rude and awkward, acquire, to the hearer's or reader's mind, 
a dignity, a beauty, a picturesque power, which they did 
not originally possess. In the representation of nature and 
of human life, it exercises very little power of discrimina- 
tion or selection. It gives dialogues with the irregularities 
and litde digressions which actually take place in them: 
it mingles the description of deformities with that of beau* 
ties just as they appear associated in nature : it displays all 
the workings of the heart with a fidelity which compensates 
in part for confusion and feebleness. 

The narratives in the noble Universal History of Hero- 
dotus, the speeches which are in that history, introduced, 
the ardess dramatic narrations in the books of our Old Tes- 
tament, the sayings of the old Grecian philosophers, and 
the Roman laws of the TwelveTables, strikingly exemplify, 
in all its minutiae, the costume — the very form and pressure 
of this species of ELoquENCE. In enlightened ages, it ob- 
tains praise exceeding its genuine desert. It even acquires 
with philosophers at least — of more polished taste, a power 
which it did not exercise over the minds of those to whom 
it was originally addressed. The ardessness and candoinr 
vrhich accompany its cold simplicity, render them often 
inexpressibly interesting. The truth and the design of its 
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pointiiigs, seem sufficiently tx> compensate for their uncoudi 
rudeness. Its antiquity renders it venerable; and the 
humility of its pretensions recommends it even to the 
fiv^our of our tacit self-conceit — 'It is the Eloquence of 
sincere, unpretending ignorance; audit gives, by conse* 
quence, more of artless, undisguised humour, than any 
•ther sort of composition that has equal extent and regub^ 
rity of design. In the epic poesy of an early age, such as 
that of Homer, and in the early drama of all nations, this 
ELoquENCE of the third sra is associated — with the bursts 
of passion which belong peculiarly to the first sra, with 
those tricks of art which had dieir origin in the second aera, 
and with some of those inventions of taste and genius which 
are beginning to raise poesy to its true perfection as a 
peculiar art. 

The reign of this sort of Eloquence, as of that of the 
SBra immediately preceding, has been often unnaturally pro- 
longed, by the influence of causes inauspiciously retarding 
the general civilization and refinement of mankind. In 
Greece— or at least in Greece and Rome— ^one of all 
countries of whose arts and knowledge the history is known 
to us, does the third csra^ in the progress of ELoqsuKCE, 
appear to have terminated as soon as might, in the natural, 
unhalting progress of civility, be fairly expected.— Arbitrary 
and military government, — barbarous but ^powerful super- 
stitions,— -the dispersion of men over a country so thinly 
that they must remain generally apart from that converse 
in which, £» iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the face of a man 
his friend^-^ihc preference of dead to the culture of living 
languages,*— poverty excluding the access of the fine arts,— 
a state of society leaving nothing desirable to be obtained 
but by oppression, servitude, martial fierceness, sly ftier- 
cantile deceit, or rough sullen labour— -^Ae9^ have been 
generally the causes by which the improvement of Elo- 
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qUEVCE has been arrested in this third period of its progress. 
In all the countries of the east, the Eloquence of the third 
xm still prevails in unequal and tasteless association with 
that of the second. 

From the fifth to Ae fifteenth century of the Christian 
epoch, the Eloquence of those two aras prevailed in all 
the countries of Europe which were not utterly savage,-— 
to the entire exclusion of that which had been exemplified 
in the models of a happier age. In Italy, and in most 
other countries of Europe,the Eloquence of ora/harangues 
has, even yet, scarcely risen above the imperfection of the 
combination of the examples of the third and second 
periods in the progress of the art. Not only in literary 
composition, but in the tones, grimaces, and gestures 
accompanying it, has the Eloquence of the Roman Ca- 
tholic pulpit remained almost every where in this state of 
meagreness, conjoined with false taste. Even in most 
Protestant countries, the Eloquence of the pulpit is still 
of the same base species. The Eloquence of legislation 
is almost universally of one of the least happy combinations 
of the Eloquence of the second ara with that of the third. 
The varieties of this .combination are numerous. They 
long reign, even in competition with the better perfection 
of the art. They are not such as must necessarily arise in 
the progress of Eloquence from its origin to its highest 
improvement; but spring up where that progress is, by 
unfavourable circumstances, more or less interrupted: 
and are preserved by the same causes, inauspicious td 
human art and knowledge, from which they were, at first, 
produced. While men, in the same age and country, 
remain in different states in the progress of civilization; 
while barbarism still embraces civility too forcibly to 
be shaken from her; this false Eloquence cannot but 
continue to maintain its existence even in the countries 
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which are, above all others, the most polished and en- 
lightened. 

V. The Jirst age in the progress of the art of Human 
Eloqitence, gave only an exceedingly inartificial expres- 
sion of the strong emotions of nature. The second^ delighted 
with the mere invention and power of art, while it wanted 
the advantages which might have been derived from the 
comparison of many artificial productions with one another, 
contrived to lose, in fantastic tricks, the genuine expression 
of nature. The thirds with enlargement of design, seeking 
homely utility, not presuming to aspire to the refinements 
of art, produced what — in native innocence and simplicity 
of purpose — and not less in cautious though feeble exten- 
sion of views, — ^presented a sort of contrast to the Elo- 
quence of the two former periods, and yet exhibited, in 
truth, much more of a composition mingling those things 
which were peculiar to them both, than of any new cre- 
ation, the effect of its own powers alone. 

The progress of the art of ELoquENCE among mankind, 
has known as yet but a fourth period; and, if we may 
presume to look with prophetic eye into futurity, shall 
know but one other period. 

It is not the lapse of time, but the advancement of know- 
ledge, refinement, and civility, by which the commence- 
ment o£ this fourth period in the progress of Eloquence 
is liable to be hastened or retarded. Only in Greece and 
Rome, of all the ancient world, does it appear to have 
begun. There are but a few countries in modem Europe, 
— and in the western hemisphere, the united Anglo-Ame- 
rican States, in which, of all the world, it can be, at present 
said to exist. It exhibits almost the last perfection in the 
combination of the power of useful^ with that of amusive 
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9peddng or composition, for the grand purposes of instruc- 
tion or persuasion* 

What constitutes the perfection of the ELoquENCE of 
this fourth period ?—C%/£/?y the perfection of general design* 
— ^It is not the mere convulsive cry of a being that can feel 
but scarcely reflect, — ^that, though capable of clear percep- 
tion, IS as yet almost a stranger to the power of abstraction: 
It is not the petty and fantastic art of one that can trifle 
with endless pains in the unsuitable decoration of a part, 
but is unable to conceive the propriety and the full effect of 
the combination of parts in one whole : It is the expression 
of some grand purpose of instruction^ either ingenuous or 
pretended, — with that view of the dispositions and charaC" 
ters of the persons J with that discerning consciousness of the 
principles in the characters of the writer or speaker^ with 
that acquaintance with the subject of which he speaks^ with 
that force and vivacity of sentiment^ with that unambiguous 
clearness and that indigressive closeness of reasonings 7vith 
that imagery almost creating fancy in the reader or hearer 
by whom it was not naturally possessed^ with that language 
of abstraction sufficient for the uses of combination and 
reasonings and with that langtuigc of individuality and 
nature equal to the ends of excitement and impression^ — 
which are, in every instance of all these particulars^ the 
fittest possible^ in the present circumstances^ to enable the 
speaker or writer to convinced—to the effect of directing con- 
duct — the mind of the reader or hearer to whom he ex- 
pressly addresses himself This is the specific idea. But, 
there are many varieties in its actual exemplification. In 
no instance, perhaps, have human art and genius pro- 
duced Elo<ujekce fiilly worthy of this definition. Even 
the greatest orators of the best ages have but made ap- 
proaches to it. 
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In order to the origination of this Eloqpence in any 
particular stage of the progress of social life, a multitude 
of circumstances, not commonly in the command of man, 
are, of necessity, required. Jt is necessary, that those three 
ruder forms of ELoquENCE, which we have already 
described, should precede the commencement of this one. 
That variety of arts, those customs, those diversities, and 
that frequency of social intercourse, must have taken their 
rise, by which, alone, the powers of the human character 
can be fully developed, man brought, as it were, into 
mental contact with man, and designs inspired, which 
shall comprehend an extensive number of the truest utilities 
of human life. Nor are these advantages, akme, sufficient* 
The free unawed exertions of mind towards the persuasion 
of mind, must be, where this perfection of ELoquENCE is 
to arise, the surest means of raising mankind to the most 
envied heights of avarice and ambition. In the society 
which it is to adorn, there must be much industry, much 
meditation, much of mutual converse. Language, litera- 
ture, and ethical philosophy, must have made considerable 
advancement to a highly perfect state^ The science, which 
arises out of the artificial practices of life, must have at- 
tained to considerable extent and perfection; and must 
have begun to be reciprocally applied with success, for 
the improvement of the arts to which' it owes its origin. 
The perfection of art must be well understood to consist 
in its direct subserviency .to the best utilities of life, and 
in the felicity and skill with which it imitates the finest 
forms, and the most delicately beautiful congruities of 
nature. 

It will not, at least, be denied, that all these advantages 
concurred to the formation and improvement of Grecian 
ELoquENCE, at the time when Jt first appeared in that 
form, which distinguishes Xh^ fourth cera^ pf its progress as 
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an arc Dialectics, mathematics, ethics, politics, poesy, 
music, dancing, psunting, sculpture, architecture, were then 
coktvated in Greece, with great earnestness and success. 
Almost all the mechanical arts were practised with dexte« 
rity, diligence, and ingenious skill. The local situations of 
the Greeks, — ^their political unions and subdivisions, their 
commerce,— their religious and political festivals, — ^their 
mode of life which was chiefly in public, and in towns and 
villages, — their republican government which created a 
market for Ae commodity of Eloquence, by making it 
ihe most powerful of all engines for the gratification of ava- 
rice and ambition,— were circumstances, which, in addition 
to those other causes, acted with necessary and infallible 
efficacy to produce that ELoquENCE, exalted into a regular 
and almost consummately perfect art, for which the Greeks 
were long the most eminent among mankind. Could their 
EixxuTENCE, without the concurrence of these favouring 
circumstances, have become so perfect? Not without the 
operation of such causes, no such Eloquence has ever yet ' 
arisen among the rest of mankind. 

The Romans possessed, in their republican government, 
and in miany other circumstances in their character and con* 
dition as a people, most of the earlier advantages for the 
culture of Eloqitence, which were enjoyed by the Greeks- 
Nor did they attain to their highest eminence in this 
art, till the introduction of Grecian arts and science into 
Rome, had equalled their advantages with those which 
Ac Greeks possessed from the age of Pericles to that of 
Demosthenes. 

The Eloquence of both the Greeks and the Romans 
was perverted and overthrown by changes which took away 
its high rewards, and, at the same time, augmented the dif- 
ficulties of its cultivation. Not till after many centuries had 
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passed, was this art to be agsun any where exercised in that 
perfection which distinguishes the fourth period of its pro- 
gress, as a particular art. When it experienced this reno- 
vation, the same circumstances were again to conspire for 
its improvement. The religion and the governments of 
modem Europe were such, at the «era of the restoration of 
letters, as to exclude, alike, the culture of that genuine 
' Eloquence in courts and assemblies of the people, which 
adorned the fairest ages of Greece and Rome. But, the 
invention of printing had bestowed on written Elo- 
quence, an advantage enlarging its powers, and prompting 
its cultivation, that astonishingly exceeded all the best ad- 
vantages which the ancient orators had possessed. A great 
republic of writers and readers was created in Europe: and, 
in this republic, the writers possessed all the powers of the 
orators of old, and were prompted to exertion, as well as 
guided in their efforts, by the same excitements and rules of 
taste by which the best orators of antiquity had been stimu- 
lated and directed. They had more: they had, — in the 
remaining specimens of ancient oratory and poesy, and in 
the ethical instruction with which those were filled,— mo- 
dels, in imitatihg which, they could aspire at once exceed- 
ingly above the natural level of the Eloquence of their 
own age. By such means was produced, in modem Europe, 
soon after the sera of the revival of literature, an Elo- 
quence, written and printed, which might be regarded as 
not unworthy of the fourth ara in the progress of the art. 
The disadvantage of ^mting in a dead language, and the 
barbarous imperfection of all the systems of speech which 
were then in use in Europe, for a while hindered that print- 
ed Eloquence from rising to the perfection which it might 
have, otherwise, at once obtained. But these unfavourable 
circumstances have been surmounted, by the gradual re- 
finement of the Italian, the Spanish, the French, the 
English, and the German languages: And authors are the 
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^eat orators of modem times : And the press is the ros- 
trum from which the forum of the public is now the most 
powerfuBy addressed. 

It was, however, impossible, that, amid the general in- 
crease of human intelligence, and the augmented frequency 
of social converse, there should not arise occasions for the 
renewed cultivation of the best forms of oral Eloquence. 
Even the reformation of religion, however, did not imme- 
diately create, in this province, any thing in ELOcyjENCE 
worthy to be compared with the compositions of the orators 
of Greece and Rome, The Protestant preachers of France, 
Germany, and England, long joined, in their pulpit dis- 
courses, the barbarous and fantastic art of the second period^ 
with the simplicity of the thirdy and sometimes with a small 
portion of the genuine fire of ihe^rsty without attaining to 
that tincture of the force of nature, with the best skill of 
art, which belongs to the Eloquence of the fourth period 
alone. It was gradually improved, — in no instance, how- 
ever, to an equality with the Eloquence of the ancients, 
in which composition was so happily ' associated with all 
the best advantages of voice^ gesture, and looks. At the 
court of France, indeed, the ambition of the fame of 
Eloquence, an industrious imitation of the models of that 
of antiquity, a consciousness of high ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and the knowledge that pulpit Eloquence, would 
procure every envied advantage to those who excelled in it, 
-produced, fit)m the Roman Catholic clergy, many efforts 
in this art, about the beginning of the eighteenth century, — 
in which a considerable approach appears to have been 
made to the best excellence of Roman Eloquence in the 
age — not, indeed, of Cicero— -but of Pliny. In Britain, 
the Eloquence of the pulpit has never been other than— 
either that merely of printed composition,— or of an imcoulh 
mixture of the species of the first, second, and third seras 
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of the art* ' It begins at present to decline, in coosequenct 
of the general neglect of religion, and of the frivolity of the 
minds, and the scantiness of the knowledge of those, by 
whom it is chiefly exercised. The v'ery same causes cor* 
rupted 9nd destroyed the ELoqusMCE of the ancient Rc^ 
mans, in the reigns of their emperors. 

The existence of laws and stable governments likewise 
produced neciessities and encouragements which, in the 
general circumstances of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, were adapted to create, in the pleadings before 
courts of justice, an Eloquence, perhaps, not unworthy 
of that of the orators of Greece atid Rome. The causes 
of litigation arose out of all the conditions and afiPairs of 
social life. The market for the sale of this ELoquENCE was 
as wide as the xange of litigation : almost all the wealth of 
the community was at its command: its power was bound- 
ed only by the integrity of judges, the stability of govern^ 
ment, and the clearness and rectitude of the laws. The 
persons who were to exercise this art, bad previous oppor- 
tunity to study the best models of the Eloquence of 
ancient and modem times. In Italy, in France, in Ger« 
many, in Scotland, England, Ireland, and America, spe* 
cimens have hence been exhibited of an Elo(^emc£ of 
judicial pleadings which, however defective in many of 
the best qualities of true oratory, approaches nearer than 
fny thing else of modem times, to the character of the 
pleadings before the graver and more solemn courts of 
antiquity. 

In popular governments, there is an incessant and open 
contest of mind labouring to predominate over mind in the 
direction of the general policy of the State. The highest 
emoluments and honours are usually to be found in the 
guiding of the public will and force. To this, all are per- 
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mitted to aspire: and the ambition of attaining it, produces 
the greatest efforts of human talents, whether in Elo- 
quKNCE or in military exertion. Hence, principally, came 
the perfection of the ELoquENCE of Greece and Rome. 
But, in modem times, ^r^e the barbarism and ignorance of 
the feudal ages,— and ajierivards^ in most European coun- 
tries, the establishment of governments excluding the gene- 
rou* competition of ELoquENCE, — ^have hindered this best 
of all the schools for this art — from being generally opened. 
In Britain alone, the feudal parliaments were formed, at 
last, into numerous deliberative assemblies, in which there 
was scope for the exercise of the noblest species of the 
Eloquence of the fourth periods From the reign of 
Charles the first to this close of the eighteenth century, 
specimens of such ELoquENCE have been — ^not regularly, 
but occasionally-— exhibited, particularly in the English or 
in the British House of Commons. Whenever the govern- 
ment has enjoyed great streffgth and stability, this Elo- 
qiJENCE has been less conspicuously exercised. At the 
beginning of the regicide war against Charles the first ; in 
the contests relative to the Exclusion-bill, in the last years 
of the reign of Charles the second; in the contentions of 
the Whigs with the Tories — ^under king William — ^and 
towards the end of the reign of queen Anne; in the dis- 
cussions which preceded, by a few yeai's, th«e resignation of 
Sir Robert Walpole; in the contests for the overthrow of 
the aristocratical whigs, from the beginning of the present 
reign to the close of the American war; in the contention 
relative to the regency ; and, perhaps, also about the begin- 
ning of the present war; the English— the British House of 
Commons, and, at times, also the House of Lords, have 
been the scenes of some of the most admirable efforts of 
Eloquence. — The Scottish parliament was not less so, in 
the debates of a few of its sessions immediately previous to 
the completion of the Union. — The moment when genuine 
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Eloquence predominated in the pariiament of Irelaad^ 
was, when tiiat parliament effected its emancipation frota 
legislative subserviency to the parliament of Great Britain. 
It does not appear, that the efforts of genuine Eloquence 
in the debates of die parliament of Ireland, relative to that 
Union with Great Britain which has just been accomplish- 
ed, were adequate, either to the dignity of the occasion, 
or to the fierce collision of angry passions which it |cro« 
duced. 

The printed compositions of the modems, addressed to 
the public, in the three last centuries, have been already 
observed to comprehend one grand subdivision of the 
Eloquence of this fourth period* The £lo(^£nce of 
judicial pleadings, is by its essential nature, little capable of 
being exercised with advantage, through the channel of the 
press* But, whatever is addressed to influence public opi- 
nion in general, especially in matters which either are, or 
may become, the subjects tt legislative regulation, is in the 
highest degree, susceptible of being transmitted with the 
effect of popular Eloquence, through the press. Where the 
liberty of the press is under the controul of arbitrary go- 
vernments, it cannot be used as a medium for the commu- 
nication of popular Eloquence to those on whom it is 
intended to operate. In Britain, however, that liberty has 
seldom been oppressively controuled: and the press, much 
more than the discussions of the senate, has consequently 
become the grand engine for adting on public opinion, in 
matters of politics, in the same tnanner as a Cleon, a De- 
mosthenes, a Gracchus, and a Cicero acted upon it, in 
Athens and in Rome. All writers on the comparative 
merits of ancient and modern Eloquence, have invariably 
overlooked the operation of that of the modems in this 
channel: Yet it is, in truth, through the press only, that 
popular Eloquence can be, in modern times, extensively 
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and efiectually exercised. In 'Britain almost alone, has it 
been thus employed for the regulation of government, in 
forms worthy of the fairest period in the history of the 
art. Since the rei^ of Elizabeth to the present time, the 
political Eloquence of the press has produced, in this 
country, effects transcending, beyond what is easily to be 
conceived, the most surprising and splendid instances 
of the power of ELoquENCE in any different form, or 
any prior age. In the contentions which formed the 
prelude to the civil wars in the last century, it acted, 
for the first time, in England, with mighty power. From 
the commencement of that troublesome period, to the very 
«ra of die Restoration, it continued to be employed with 
the utmost earnestness and success. The papers which 
were mutually published between Charles and his parlia« 
ment, as representations to the people, were in many instan- 
ces, composed in a strain of Eloquence, the most impres- 
sive. The noble Defensiopro Popuh Anglicano by Milton, 
was, notwithstanding the disadvantages of a dead language, 
an extraordinary effort of this sort of Eloquence. The 
papers of William Allen, against Cromwell, were of rare 
excellence and power in the same class of compositions^ 
Throughout the reigns of Charles the Second, and his 
brother James, even to the very sera of the Revolution, 
though Eloquence was active in its exertions in the senate 
a&d iu the pulpit, it was scarcely less so, from the press. 
Many, indeed, of its most vigorous and successful produce 
tions, were such as can scarcely seem to have attained to the 
dignity of the Eloquence of the fourth period. But, the 
press was during those reigns, subject to troublesome and 
dangerous restraints; and it was with difficulty that £lo« 
quence could at that time, make its way at all to the minds 
of the people, through a channel sd much disturbed* The 
Revolution restored the press to full liberty : and between 
Aat sera, and the accession of the House of Hanover to the 
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tbrone of England, the political Eloquence of the press 
attained even to a gigantic height of power. It was in this 
period, that Somer^, Burnet, Swift, Addison, Steele, Main- 
waring, Prior, Atterbury, Davenant, Defoe, produced their 
best pieces. The ability of Swift in this species of Elo«> 
QUENCE, greatly transcended that of all the others. The 
famous Philip, Duke of Wharton, when he had scarcely 
passed out of the age of childhood, produced, in his 
True Britons^ some of the finest specimens which the 
English language even yet possesses of this political Elo- 
quence of the press. Bolingbroke, Pulteney, Lord 
Harvey, Lord Carteret, were the chief writers who ad« 
dressed and influenced public opinion in this way, during a 
great part of the reign of George the Second. The political 
Eloquence of the press began then to be, not transiently 
and occasionally, but regularly exercised, as a means for 
the constant government of public opinion. Campbell, 
Smollett, Shebbeare, Johnson, exercised this art, with effect 
perhaps not more powerful, but certainly with more of 
grace and dignity, towards the »ra of the accession of our 
present Sovereign. The struggle between parties— with 
which this reign began, the increasing illumination of the 
public mind, and the disposition which our present Sove- 
reign earnestly shewed^^o govern according to the wishes 
of his people, excited, from the very beginning of his reign, 
an extraordinary zeal to cultivate the political Eloquence 
of the press. A great mass of Eloquence of this sort was 
put into motion: its efficacy in action, was great: but, the 
matter was unworthy equally of the age, and of its own ef« 
fleets. The^ people were~-^s it were— a barrel of gunpow^* 
dor: And a faint spark from a glimmering rush4ight, was 
sufficient to blow them up. The debates in parliament be-* 
gaa to be daily reported in the newspapers ; and did hence, 
much more to guide the political sentiments of the nation, 
by* their operation as Eloquence of the press, than by their 
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iofiuence in swaying the determinations of the senate* The 
aathor of the Letters of Junius stood forth ; and, from the 
press, addressed the people in a strain of ELoquENCE, 
which blasted with the force of lightning, and excited ad- 
miration,' as if it had exhibited the sudden exercise of mys- 
terious and supernatural power. Johnson opposed him, 
with force of argument and fire of sentiment, not inferior to 
his own, but with a predominancy of seemingly, cold and 
laboured art-r-allied to the taste of the second aera of Elo- 
quENCE, that materially weakened the strength of effect 
with which he might otherwise have written. In political 
pamphlets, in the daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly peri- 
odical publications, and in a great diversity of forms, the 
political Eloquence of the press has since continued to be 
employed upon public opinion, even more diligently and 
successfully than at any time before. About the sra of the 
French Revolution, its power had begun to become mis- 
chievously great. It has been subjected to some not un- 
salutary restraint. It still operates with mighty efficacy. 
It is, especially in this departnient of its culture and agency, 
that modem ELoquENCE may hope improvements, which 
shall raise it to a superiority over the best ELoquENCE of 
smcient times. • 

Another branch of the printed popular ELoquENCE of 
modem times, is, that of controversial works or memorials, 
in which personal defence is associated with the earnest 
support of some peculiar opinions in religion or philosophy- 
No man ever writes so well, as when he writes to promote 
his own dearest interests. To recommend a theory or pre- 
judice of one's own ; to vindicate one's self from the charge 
of weakness or dishonour; to support against fierce impugn- 
ment, anyfavoiurite series of sentiments; in short, to defend 
one's self on any occasion, on which the faculties are not 
absolutely palsied by the sense of danger; confers a peri 
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spicacity of judgment, a vigour of conception, a compre- 
hensive skill in design, and a power of fancy and of pas* 
sion, which exceeds whatever the genius of man can, in 
other circumstances, be capable of. Hence, in some wbrks 
of logical controversy, of which the writers were deeply 
interested in die fate of their opinions, such as the Religion 
of Frotestants vindicated by Chillingworth, and the 
Lettres Provenciales by Pascal, an Eloquence, perhaps 
incomparably powerful, has been exemplified. Hence the 
wonderful power of the Eloquence of Rousseau^ in his 
Letters to the Archbishop of Paris, to D' Alembert, to those 
who wrote against his Prize-E^say on the Arts and Sci- 
ences, in his own Confessions, and in the Vicar of Savoy's 
Confession of Faith, &c. Hence the admirable power of 
Gibbon, in his Answer to Davis^ — a power of true Elo- 
quENCE, greatly exceeding whatever he has in his other 
works displayed. Hence, too, the charm which we find in 
the writings of truly great men, whenever they are reduced 
to touch in occasional digression upon the circumstances 
of their own lives. And hence the power with which those 
who are otherwise incapable of Eloquence are observed 
to speak or write, — even as if a miracle like that of the in- 
spiration of Balaam's ass were performed on them, when* 
ever their life or fortime is in extreme danger. Of this spe- 
cies of Eloquence of the press, modem times have pro- 
duced various examples which cannot be too highly praised* 
They belong to ih^ fourth period m the progress of the art. 
They are undeniably among its best ornaments. 

In the living voice, indeed, — ^in the expression of features, 
the attitude, the gestures which accompany it, — ^in time, 
place, and circumstance, — ^in the sympathies by which all 
the members of an audience are naturally and almost un- 
consciously led to adopt any sentiment the more readily, 
because the emotions of others around^ evince that they« 
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also, adopt it,^n these peculiarities,' oral Eloquence 
eiijo];^ mighty advantages, which can by no art be con- 
ferred on the Eloquence of the press. But, the Elo- 
quence of the press, in the greater extensiveness and per- 
manency of its operation, — in its flattering the mind with 
the notion, that the conviction it impresses, is received by 
native discernment and by choice, — in its allowing leisure 
for the full intelligence of what is advanced, — seems to 
possess advantages more than sufficient to compensate for 
all that it loses, by not being orally delivered. 

V. To what sera, then, in the progress of Eloquence, 
—to what rank among- the oratorical productions of that 
particular aera, — ^shall we refer the letters of Junius ? 

It is not by difference in time, but by changes in the 
character of its productions, that we distinguish the progress 
of Eloquence into so many separate aers^js. Not, there- 
fore, because these letters were written in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, — ^but because their composition 
is akin to that of Cicero, of Demosthenes, of Burke, of 
Rousseau, — are they to be ranked among the best models 
of the happiest age of the Eloquence whether of ancient 
or of modmi times. They possess, undeniably, the fire 
of sentiment, that boldness and picturesque power of ima- 
gery, that skilful comprehension and pointedness of design, 
that labour in the parts, and that happy artifice in the com- 
bination of these into a whole, which cannot but exalt any 
oratorical performance to be numbered with the composi- 
tions of the most enlightened sera of the art. 

To distinguish what rank he holds among the orators of 
the aera to which his Letters cannot be denied to belong, 
it will be necessarj'' to institute an accurate comparison 
between Junius and the other great masters in Eloquence, 
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in which we must examine the particular merits of each of 
them, in all the essential excellencies of that species of ex- 
ertion in which they are rivals. 

1. The^r^^ of these excellencies, is enlightened, unpre*- 
judiced, disinterested purity of design. In this quality, 
I am inclined to think, that every other orator of every 
age must yield to Demosthenes. Demosthenes alone 
discerned and steadily pursued the true interest of his 
country, in his opposition to the artifices and the arms of 
Philip. To preserve to Athens, the ascendency among 
the Grecian States, to save the Republics from sinking 
into subjection to a Barbarian Monarch, to maintain in 
the most civilized country of the world, that political ar- 
rangement of the people under which alone ita arts, its 
science, its virtues, had been known to flourish, to revive 
the energy of their ancient republican virtue in the hearts 
of the Greeks. These were the express objects: to accom- 
plish which, the great Grecian orator exercised his Elo- 
<^£NGE. He discerned the true interests of Greece: he 
pursued them steadily: to the care of promoting them, he 
sacrificed all the sordid cares of private interest and base- 
minded ambition. 

t 
Review the orations of Cicero. — How very inferior in 

purity and elevation ^design to Demosthenes, does he 
not, incontestibly, appear? Even when, with almost all the 
vigilance and ineludible penetration of a God, he probes the 
soul, and detects the guilt of a Catiline; the prejudices and 
arts of the devoted member of a party, are not less con- 
spicuous amid the thunder of his harangues, than the sub- 
lime beneficence and integrity of the patriot. In the 
speeches of the prosecution against Verrea^ you see chiefly 
the young man striving to raise himself to political and ora- 
torical importance, as the advocate of a splendid and popu^ 
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lar cause* In the invectives against Anthony, personal 
resentment and party-zeal are much more apparent than the 
generous spirit and the sublime views of pure and enlighten- 
ed patriotism, discerning and preferring nothing but the 
public good. 

The speeches in the historical works of Tacitus and Livi/y 
are merely the exercises of men of letters, writing to obtain 
the Jame of literature and. elegance; actuated, indeed, by 
virtuous principles ; but making no direct application of their 
powers and efforts of persuasion, to accomplish any great, 
immediate good in active life. 

Hooker and ChiUingworth^ entitled much more to the 
reputation of Orators, than many of those to whom it has 
been attributed, may, perhaps, be justly named in rival- 
ship with Demosthenes, for the/>Mr/Vj/, the sublimity^ and 
the enlightened comprehension of design, with which they 
composed their two immortal works. Those works were 
addressed, to produce immediate effects on the opinions by 
which active life is guided. They were written without 
selfish interests, without religious bigotry, without party 
prejudice. They carry with them a demonstration that 
must have been accompanied with ardent conviction in 
the minds of their authors. Such authors are truly worthy 
to be named in comparison with Demosthenes. 

It may be doubted, whether even the virtuous and en- 
lightened genius of Pascal was exercised, in the admirable 
Lettres Provinciaies^ with a svicred purity of intention equal 
to thafof Hooker and Chillingworth. He wrote with the 
prejudices of Jansenism, with the party-spirit of a devoted 
friend to the Society of Port-Royal. Otherwise considered, 
those Letters are composed with a force and art of persua- 
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sive ELoquENCE, worthy of the best productions of the 
£ure8t age in the history of this art. 

Had the parliamentary harang:ue8 of the great Earl of 
Chatham even been published by himself; and polished 
for the press with all the elaborate pains in composition, of 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero; yet, at least in the praise of 
exalted purity of design^ — ^they must not have been ranked 
with the works of a Demosthenes, a Chillingworth, and a 
Hooker. Chatham was a great and good man. — Peace to 
liis ashes! Immortal honour to his name! But, the love of 
power, the spirit of contention, the pride of over-bearing 
genius, the lust of popular applause, cannot be denied, even 
by his greatest admirers, to have acted as leading principles 
in prompting his ELoquENCE. 

To the late Mr. Burke, the praise of ELoquEWCE and 
Virtue are signally due. But, he was the orator of a party. 
He accepted employment for a piece of bread among the 
Aristocratical Whigs : and he devoted himself to their ser- 
vice, with a sincerity and zeal which embraced all their 
interests and prejudices. In all his parliamentary harangues, 
in all his other treatises, he gives but theories contrived to 
justify party opinions, enthusiastic fancies, or even popular 
errors in practical science, which he had, before, hastily 
conceived, or inconsiderately taken up. In discernment 
of the real good of his country, and in unbiassed prosecu- 
tion of that only, he must be confessed, by his warmest 
admirers, to fall infinitely short of the great orator of the 
Greeks. 

Still less can the praise of unblemished purity of design, 
be attributed to the author of these Letters of Junius. To 
overthrow a ministry, to gratify and sway the minds of a 
populace, to oppose a system for the abolition of national 
distinctions and party prejudices, to indulge secret disgusts, 
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jealousies or resentments rankling at his heart, to obtain 
the praise of unrivalled excellence in literary composition, 
were probably the leading purposes with which this author 
wrote. He co-operated, but without true patriot design, 
for the redress of wrongs which the long reign of Aristo- 
cratical Whiggism, and, lately, the inexperienced zeal of 
Toryism, had inflicted on the constitution* In his invec- 
tives against particular persons, he descended into a malig- 
nity of attack, which, however effectual toward the ends 
he had in view, was utterly incompatible with exalted rec- 
titude of design. He disdained not to mingle in the mise- 
rable bustle of ochlocracy, with as much readiness for wild 
mischief as if he had been, in truth, a man of weak under- 
standing. 

2. But, in that design which adapts all the means as hap- 
pily as possible to the end in view, Junius is inferior to no 
other orator of any age. Demosthenes might accommodate 
his speeches, to sway the resolutions of the Athenians with 
a knowledge of human nature, and of the utilities of public 
and private life, less various and profound than was requi- 
site to accomplish those effects of confounding or persuad- 
ing, which JuNius's Letters were to produce. Cicero, in 
the conceit of oratorical splendor, in a fondness for illus- 
trations from the fashionable philosophy, and in dear effu- 
sions of egotism, often forgets the proper object of per- 
suasion which he ought to have held steadily and keenly in 
view. Rousseau is, at times, feebly tedious in digression, 
illustration, and egotism. William Allen's famous pamph<r 
let of Killing no Murther^ has pointed and energetic pas- 
sages, but possesses no enviable merits, as a whole. Burke 
is digressive, pompous in illustration, ever apt to forget 
the uses for the shew of Eloquence. He provokes, 
instead of overpowering and soothing the prejudices which 
oppose his succesSf He seems ever a stranger to th«(^ 
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pertinency and propriety of Eloquence which accomodate 
themselves to time, place, ignorance, and humour,— ef* 
fecting more by this accommodation, than by figure or 
argument* 

Yes; Junius is, of all orators ancient ot modem, he 
who keeps the most steadily in view the object of his Elo- 
C^ENCE. A few sacrifices he indeed makes to personal 
vanity, and to the pride of conscious ability and success* 
These are not many: and, deducting them, you shall leave 
nothing which is not addressed almost with the consummate 
skill pf a divinity, to eifect that purpose of persuasion for 
which it is employed. In his first Letter, he wished to alarm 
administration, — ^to assume the character of a presiding 
demon, in regard to the discontents of the people and the 
malice of faction,^ — ^to shew, at once, that depth of under- 
standing, and that energetic vehemence of passion, which 
were requisite to make even persons of a character of intel- 
lect superior to that of the multitude, gladly rank them- 
selves behind him, as their leader. Such were, obviously, 
his purposes. Is there a line in his Introductory Letter 
which does not tend, in the strongest and most direct man- 
ner, to consummate them? In the Letters between Junius 
and Sir William Draper, is strikingly exemplified the dif- 
ference between the Eloquence of a man of business and 
a mere rhetorician. Even when writing in his own' de- 
fence. Draper continually wanders aside in search of figures 
and elegancies, which, when found, only mar his purpose. 
Junius uses no metaphors, except such as enter essentially 
and direcdy into the accomplishment of his design: he em- 
ploys no figures, but such as perfectly amalgamate with his 
arguments. Whenever the shew of ornament and the burst 
of passion have not a tendency to enforce conviction, he 
haughtily disdains them, and writes with the very plain- 
ness of a merchant's ledger* In his invectives, he had in 
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xievr to confound and terrify the persons against whom 
they were employed, — ^to dignify, by repeating in the lan- 
guage of ELoquENCE, the malicious jealousies, prejudices, 
and clamour of the vulgar, — ^and to assert the authority of 
a leader, by furnishing arguments and topics of complaint 
infinitely more jjowerful than any which the rest of his party 
could find for themselves. Not a line, not a sentiment 
occurs in them, which has not this tendency. Another 
might have been seduced, in the execution of particular parts, 
from a duie attention to the main design ; but Junius never, 
for a moment, sacrifices his primary object to any matter 
of subordinate importance. Even when outrageous in 
abuse, to a degree that could not but offend the delicate 
and virtuous, he is not so, as being hurried away by his 
own feelings, but because the tone of the prejudices and 
feelings of the English multitude was not to be otherwise 
moved to his purpose. In the Letters on the dispute 
respecting the Middlesex Election, how admirably does 
he seize the strength of the argument on the side on which 
he contended, — and, neglecting the detail of less important 
matter, urge that alone, with irresistible force I His replies 
to the attempts of opponents to refute his arguments and 
destroy his credit, are in general his greatest master-pieces 
of design. The character, the interests, the ruling passions, 
the feebler reasonings, the inaccuracies in style, and the 
incongruities of metaphor, of his opponent, are all at once 
discerned, seized, and turned with consummate and irre- 
sistible energy, to overwhelm the poor being who had 
dared his wrath. He is never more truly admirable, than 
in his address in the controversy with Parson Home. Silly 
and inconsiderate persons have alleged, that, of all the 
adversaries of Junius, Home approached the nearest to 
him in controversial art. But, the truth is, that Junius, 
when he spared Home, spared him for the sake of his 
adherents, and in order to prevent the threatened division 
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of the City patriots. His object was, to ruin Home's 
political influence, without ofFonding his friends. Home, 
on the other hand, forgot all regard for the interests of his 
party, all prudent concern to advance the purposes towards 
which his previous laboilrs had been so noisily employed, 
in bellowing pretences of disinterested patriotism, the very 
nature and circumstances of which gave the lie to what 
they asserted the most vehemently. Home's letters co- 
operated with those of Junius to destroy his own reputa* 
tion. The Letters of Junius contributed, in the most 
eminent manner, to protect Wilkes, on his vulnerable side, 
from Home's attacks, and to prevent the party from being 
entirely dispersed by his mischievous rage. It is, in reality, 
in those parts of his letters to Home, in which he has been 
thought the weakest, that JuNiud has exercised the most 
consummate ability and address. Where Home has ap- 
peared the ablest, — it was there precisely that he did to 
himself and his friends the greatest mischief. In the attack 
on Lord Mansfield, it may seem that undisguised virulence 
IS suffered to burst forth injudiciously; and I should think, 
that, in one or two instances in it, prudence must have 
been lost in particular resentment. But, Junius knew that 
the character of fearless boldness, in his invectives, was 
his best recommendation to authority with the mob. Lord 
Mansfield, too, was at that time exceedingly odious to all 
ranks of those who were in the same party with Junius ; 
because his abilities, his fair character, and his attachment 
to his Sovereign, were supposed to render him the most 
formidable of all the obstacles to the success of their politi- 
cal wishes ,- and he was, really, and perhaps not altogether 
unjustly, believed to be, as a lawyer and judge, too favour- 
able to the influence of prerogative in the courts, and ready 
to advance its authority by introducing the maxims of the 
imperial law of Rome, into the interpretation of the law$ 
of England. Hence, boldness to arraign him, talents powt 
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crfiil to cover him with confusion, and pertinacious vehe- 
mence returning incessantly to the attack, and ur^ng it 
with fury, were peculiarly adapted to produce against lord 
Mansfield, that strong effect which Junius hoped from 
diem. Lord Camden was expected, at the same time, to 
urge a similar attack in the House of Peers. But lord 
Camden, upon a full consideration of all the circumstances 
of the case, found it prudent to desist from the attempt : 
and Junius, when he at last saw the grand party disap- 
pointed, and that party, in spite of all his efforts, entirely 
disorganised, thought it vain to continue his Letters farther* 
Never man wrote so skilfully to both the gross and the dis- 
cerning part of readers at the same time. It is said of Shak- 
speare, that all the speeches in his Plays are so appropri*- 
ated to their respective speakers, that no one of them could, 
without manifest absurdity, be transferred from its present 
possessor to another: and of Junius, it may, in like man- 
ner, be affirmed, that every Letter, every position of invec- 
tive in his writings, is directed with a propriety of address 
not susceptible of improving alteration, to the very person 
to whom it is inscribed. The knowledge of the proper 
strength of his own powers ; an insight into the very heart 
of his adversary; a constant remembrance of his main de- 
sign; and all the facilities of vigour, art, and skill, in the 
use of the engines of Eloquence; strikingly appear to 
have been exercised by the author, in the composition of 
every one of the following Letters. One capital object of 
the remarks which, in this edition, accompany the Letters, 
is to illustrate this truth, in particular detail. In this place, 
a more minute selection of instances shall not be intro- 
duced« 

3. The knowledge of the Author of these Letters, ad- 
mits of advantageous comparison with that of other orators 
and controversial, writers, ancient and modem* 
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The proper study of mankind^ is mcai. The intimate 
knowledge of the genera, species, and varieties of human 
character, in all the powers of thought, native emotions and 
passions, biasses of affection, turns of humour, casts of 
imagination, and modes of exterior expression, which consti- 
tute their essential principles, and their several distinctions, 
is, of all human science, the most important part. Within 
this, lies the chief portion of that common sense which is 
demanded as the primary qualification for all the business of 
life. No orator, no statesman, no author, ever attained to 
great influence in society, otherwise than according to the 
exact proportiqp in which he possessed and exercised this 
knowledge. 'N^ithout it, Junius could not have displayed 
such admirable force and propriety in the management of his 
design. His Letters abound with those deep and general, 
yet original, observations on human character, and on the 
fortunes of human life, which can be produced only by 
genius and judgment matured by experience, and fully 
informed by much and various converse both with books 
and with mankind. His observations have the sententious- 
ness, the profundity, and even a cast of the malignity of 
those of Tacitus: they breathe somewhat of the solemn 
pensive wisdom of Johnson: and they mingle with these 
qualities, the lively and keenly sarcastic discrimination of 
Swift. But, they possess, besides, a race of originality. 
They are not borrowed from the stores of those writers, 
but add new riches to the common stock. Junius thinks 
like Johnson, like Tacitus, like Swift: but he does not 
tamely echo their thoughts. He is another and a greater 
master in the school of artists, not a mere copyist. It is 
by this grand quality in a particular manner, that the true 
critic may easily distinguish between the writings of 
Junius, and those of the puerile imitators of his Elo- 
qiTENCE, to whom, for lack of a known owner, his Letters 
have been sometimes hastily ascribed. Had he no other 
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power of Eloqushce; were his Letters destitute of all 
tbose anecdotes by which they are so interesting to malig* 
nant curiosity: did they not perpetuate the memory of one 
of the most important popular contentions that have not 
been carried to a destructive height; did they even not 
preserve the political manners of England for the time, with 
all the force of an historical painting adding the comic 
manner of the Dutch, to the epic grandeur of the Italian 
school: yet, on account solely of the great original truths 
which these Letters contain^ they -would deserve to be stu^ 
diedj with unwearied diligence^ by readers of every classj 
from the school-boy of the highest form, to the statesman 
and the philosopher. Those striking truths are occasionally 
noticed, as they occur, in the following Notes and Prefa^ 
tory Observations. They will meet the attention of the 
discerning reader in a thousand instances in which it 
has not been thought necessary to point them particuhrly 
out. 

The knowledge of such general truths, can be the result 
only of an extensive, minute, and accurate knowledge in 
detail, of the characters, manners, fortunes, interests, and 
changing humours of a great variety of individuals. That 
Junius certainly possessed this knowledge-^-has been stated, 
in speaking of the propriety and judgment with which he 
makes every thing co-operate in every Letter, towards the 
chief design. Examine his account of any one character 
that is the subject of his praise or invective! He may, — in- 
deed, he does often, maliciously depart from the truth ; but 
he departs with a verisimilitude, and with a skill in flattery 
or caricature, which more strikingly evince his knowledge 
of the turns of character and passion, than if he had rigor- 
ously adhered to the truth. In the contest with Sir William 
Draper, how he probes the soul J With what art, he tor- 
tures a man of no mean talents, to confession ! He was 
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thought to have dealt with outrageous severity towards the 
Duke of Bedford : And never was there a more masterly 
stroke in ELoqusKCE, than that with which he contrives to 
disarm the public resentment, and to deprive the Duke of 
that sympathy which seemed to have been raised in his 
favour, — ^by representing him as utterly unfeeling^ and a 
stranger to that distress which public compassidn supposed 
him to have suffered from the invectives of Junius. He 
knew, that the king from the very commencement of his 
reign, had taken no measures in government but what he 
thought likely to promote the content and welfare of his 
people, — ^and desired nothing so much as their happiness 
and their love. It was believed, that such a sovereign 
would instantly abandon whatever measures he should 
know to be odious to his people. Junius therefore strove 
both to make the people in truth suspicious of their mo- 
narch's virtues; and to persuade the monarch, that the 
people hated his government, and that its' unpopularity 
would increase, unless he should employ those men, and 
adopt those measures of government for which this writer 
and his friends contended. If we consider, on what side 
Junius strove to moVe the mind of his sovereign, and at 
the same time the humours of the people ; we shall find 
that he had admirably discerned all the rectitude of dispo- 
sition and intelligence in the mind of the former, and had 
skilfully marked all the caprices of the latter. Enter into 
the consideration of his knowledge of personal character in 
every similar instance, throughout his Letters,— you shall 
find it still equally extensive, minute, and correct. 

In physical science he appears to have had considerable 
information. He induces from it some of- his happiest and 
most impressive allusions. He introduces them with an 
ease and propriety which evince him to have clearly and 
powerfully apprehended the principles of the sciences to 
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"Virhicb they belong. Of that chemistry which was known 
at the time when he wrote, he was considerably a master. 
He was not ignorant of the principles and the forms of de- 
monstration belonging to mathematics. , Of that which is, 
by way of eminence, called natural philosophy^ he seems 
to have had, also, a competent knowledge. He does not 
appear to have been much conversant with rural nature. 
There occur, in his Letters, none of those delicate and 
original paintings of rustic imagery which, if he had been 
familiarly acquainted with it, an imagination and a tone of 
mind like his, must, unavoidably have poured forth. He 
had studied nature much rather in the arrangements of 
^ence than in the groupes in which she herself disposes 
her own creations* 

In what has been said of his knowledge of humui cha- 
racter, is necessarily implied, that he was a master in the 
different branches of that which is caUed moral science. In 
logic^ who ever displayed more consummate skill. His rea* 
sonings assume at times an exact s341ogistic form: they are 
never in that careless diffusion, which betrays an ignorance 
of logical art. They are generally in those abbreviated 
syllogisms which mathematicians and lawyers delight to 
employ, and which arise so naturally in conversation, 
wherever untutored reason exerts itself vigorously without 
a knowledge of artificial rules. His logic was evidently 
not learned in the Scottish school, which, extending too 
far the principles of Bacon, would, in eveiy instance, 
reject the powerful, luminous, and compressive methods 
of synthesis, for the feebler details of analysis antl subse- 
quent induction. Nay, to such a degree was he a master in 
the use of logic, that almost every one of his Letters may 
be reduced, in abstract, to a syllogism. It is evident, 
too, that he conceived them in this manner, in his first 
design; and in the composition of each Letter, only ua« 
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fidded and illustrated the several parts of thb sj^llogism 

which embraced the whole* 

* 

In rhetoric as in logic, he appears to have had uncommon 
skill* His figures are managed with that art which only a 
skilful rhetorician can exercise* His compositions have 
that sort of argument which the rules of the rhetoricians 
prescribe. If he display more of the native force of genius 
than of cold rhetorical labour; yet the energies of native 
sentiment are in him, almost always regulated as they would 
have been, by the most consummate skill in artificial method* 
In.tfae structure of his style, you see at once the logician 
careful of the order of propositions, and the rhetorician 
studious of propriety of tropes, of the fit structure of the 
sentences, of luminous illustration, of a hs^py arrangement 
of all the parts of each separate piece» 

His acquaintance with the classical writers of Greece and 
Home, is sufficiently evinced by the character of his compo- 
sition, resembling the force and compression of Demost^ 
henes, of Thucydides, of Sallust, and of Tacitus* It is 
proved by the splendor of his metaphors, worthy of Virg^ 
Pindar, and Homer* It is plain, also, from his quotations 
and allusions expressly indicating, that he had certain paa» 
sages of Tacitus and others, within his recollection, at diS^ 
ferent times, while he wrote* It is easy to perceive, that 
he had added to the study of the ancient classics, that, also, 
of the best French writers* Montesquieu^ whose style and 
manner of composition had been for about five and twenty 
years before Junius wrote, highly popular in England,«^had 
undoubtedly been, in a very particular manner, the subject 
of his study* And, it is evident, that he was no stranger 
to the wit of Voltaire, nor always averse from imitating it. 
Of English writers, I should conceive him to have been 
conversant chiefly with Locke, ChiUingworth, Bolingbroke, 
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Robertson, Johnson, and with sonie of the pieces of Sheb« 
beare. He was perhaps familiarly acquainted with some of 
the most nervous writings which were produced, in the 
seventeenth cientury, during the great rebellion* He was, 
evidently well read in the poetry of Butler, Milton, and 
Pope. Undoubtedly, he was* much conversant with books 
of law, and with the simple precise writings belonging to 
actual business. His manner is one that could be formed 
only amid habits of business^owriting. Plainness, simpli* 
city, unaffected conciseness, are the ground colours of his 
pamting. Bold metaphors, elaborate construction of pe« 
riods, fiery interrogation, the ardentia verba of invective^ 
are but superinduced to distinguish the group of figures, 
and compose the superficial ornaments. 

Whence had he that readiness of disrespectful allusion to 
the Bible, and the ceremonies of religion, which is so often 
displayed in these Letters? Perhaps from familiar, ac- 
quaintance with the Holy Scriptures, the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and the ordinary services of the church : More 
probably, from the imitation of Voltaire, Pope, and other 
wits, whose attempts to make the ceremonies of religion, 
subjects of profane merriment, were, thirty years since, 
too much admired by persons who should have had piety 
and taste to disdain and check the abuse. Or shall I ven- 
ture to conjecture, that Chillingworth and Pascal were 
much studied by him, even while he was engaged in the 
composition of these Letters ; and, that like every other 
writer, he insensibly transferred into his own works, some . 
striking allusions from the books which he read? His allu* 
sions to religion, so far as they are contemptuous, relate 
chiefly to the absurdities of the Roman Catholic religion; 
a fact from which we may fairly infer, either that the course 
of his education and the incidents of his life, led him into 
a particular acquaintance with these, and an indignant dis* 
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gast against them, or else diat he, in this instance, merefy* 
echoed the voices of Pascal and Chillingworth* 

His manner is epigrammatic. What does this bespeak, in 
regard to the tenor of his studies ? From Demosthenes, 
from Tacitus, from Dr. South, from Montesquieu, from 
Voltaire, from Johnson, he might catch this tendency to 
condense argument into epigrammatic point. He might 
catch it, too, from the satirists of Rome and England. 
This energy in the comparison and contrast of words and 
thoughts, is at all times admired. It is impossible to reason 
with extraordinary closeness and animation, without going 
more or less into it. Admired where it spontaneously arises 
in the reasoning eloquence of great writers; it is affectedly 
imitated, with a view to decoration alone, by men of inferior 
talents. It becomes the prominent vice in the affected writ- 
ing of ages of ambitious yet ignorant refinements. Even 
where taste has not yet so much degenerated, the epigram* 
matic way is apt to be excessively studied. It seems to be- 
speak vigour and activity of conception ; and it is naturally 
the vice either of strong, ardent genius, or of minds weakly 
affecting that power. It marks the writings of some of die 
greatest ancient and modem authors: and in the study of 
them, a tendency of mind to their pointed composition, may 
be even unconsciously formed. This pointed epigrammatic 
composition is so di8tinguished^-4>ecause it contains an ex^ 
cessive abundance of those comparisons of ideas, difficult 
to be found, yet strikingly apposite, which constitute what 
is strictly called wit. But, the bringing of ideas together 
in this species of comparison, is to be effected only by the 
most vigorous efforts of abstraction and reasoning. It is 
indeed possible, that wit may exist without strength of judg- 
ment, this is, tliat a mind may so delight in separate indivi- 
dual comparisons, that it shall by habit lose the power of 
duly comprehending extetisive successions of such compa- 
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. risons. But, every particular effort of true wit, 13 undenia- 
bly an exertion of extraordinaiy energy of reasoning. 
Every mind that reasons strongly and rapidly, unavoidably 
makes in the ardour of reasoning, many of those compari- 
sons which form wit. The delight which is given by true 
wit, is the same with that which sudden discovery and in- 
vention give to the man of science. ' The comparisons in 
mathematics where mathematical reasoning is exceedingly 
abbreviated, are, in all but continuous succession and their 
want of imagery and sentiment, of the' same nature, with 
the wit of an orator or a poet. That excess of epigram- 
matic energy, then, which fills these Letters of Junius is, 
in truth, not so much the effect of servile imitation or false 
taste, as a natural result of the energy with which he thought, 
of the ardent force with which he reasoned, of that vigorous 
combination of imagery and sentiment with reasoning, 
which was never better exemplified in any other writings 
than in his. His mind, feeling how much meaning was 
compressed into each epigrammatic comparison, might 
acquire a bias beyond what taste can approve, to the fre- 
quent use of such modes of thought and expression. This 
disposition woidd be fstvoured by the turn of composition 
in those nervous energetic writers whose books he chiefly 
studied. But, it was not so much imitation as the power 
of nature, which gave this feature to his works. Merely 
imitative writers are ever feeble. 

His knowledge of the constitutional law was great and 
accurate. But the consideration of this knowledge in detail 
IS reserved to be the subject of a separate Essay. 

But, knowledge considered separately from the ^cTivf 
SKERGIES of genius which are in habitual exertion, will 
never account su£Bciently for the production of such a work 
as these Letters. What were, then, the habits and personal 
character of this Junius? — 
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It is sufficiently clear, that his wDE&aTAimiNO was 
natunJly, and by the whole train of culture which it had 
received, a vigorous one* It must have been in habits of 
incessant activity: never languishing in a feeble, careless 
diffusion of its conceptions s never satisfying itself with half** 
discernment, nor with obscure knowledge ; ever searching 
for the strongest relations of contrariety or resemblance in 
the ide$is it compared; chastening cons^tly the train of 
thought that passed through it, so as not to suffer remote 
and feeble associations to supplant, in that train, associ- 
ations close, strong, and direct* The first principles embo- 
died into its very texture, were those rather of jurispru* 
dence and logic than of metaphysics* Its reasonings were 
habitually, in the cast of those of the lawyer and the polem- 
ical logician. It was, however, evidently more accustomed 
to detect the sophisms of others, than to adhere inflexibly 
to attain truth for itself. It cannot have been, at any time, 
left to slumber in idleness. But, we should suppose it to 
have been rather one of those intellects which are occasion- 
ally, and but occasionally roused to gigantic efforts— ^an 
of those which never languish, but are never roused to 
extraordinary exertion* 

HiBjancy^ — that energy of the mind which is employed, 
not in deducing truth, but in picturing impressive possibili- 
ties,— -appears to have been very powerful* Reading and 
the observation of life, though not of exterior nature, sup- 
plied it with abundant materials. It was often roused to 
activity by glowing passion. It was often employed in em- 
bodying the abstractions of reason and of science. It bums 
in all the higher efforts of his Eloquence. Its very presence 
seems entirely lost whenever the plain closeness of ratioci- 
nation, or the simplicity of the style of business, are alone 
required for the writer's purpose. Never was fancy so 
yigorous, more perfectly under the controul of propriety 
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and reamasu It is that sort of fancy which has its origin 
firom vigour of understanding, and instead of impairing diat 
vigour^ serves but to animate and strengthen it. Its efforts 
in idiese Letters must have been the result of long previous 
kabit* They cannot have been the first attempts of an 
untried energy. 

It is easy to perceive, that the writer of these Letters, 
was a man of strong glowing passions. That his passions 
were not wildly frantic or irregularly capricious, is suffici* 
endy evident. They never lost sight of reason and utility^ 
But, they must have been high, impetuous, and while tliey 
yielded in part, to the constraint of reason, must also have 
had power to make his reason become, to a certain degree, 
subservient to their rage* The objects of these passions, 
seem, however, to have been truth, power, liberty, the 
triumph of genius, and the humiliation of those who were 
hated £br rival interests or dishonest intentions. The mind 
of the writer must have been nurture to this cast and tone 
of passion. He could not have thus displayed them, if they 
had not been habitually predominant in his breast from early 
youth to the prime of manhood. His greatest weaknesses 
of passion are a wild intemperance of rage which some« 
times carries the stroke beyond its own aim, — and a lite* 
rary vanity which sometimes exults beyond measure in thf 
success of his eloquence. 

There is nothing in these Letters, from which we can 
in£er their author to have been in his moral habits, either 
very bad or uncommonly good. That his moral feelings 
were eagerly alive, sufficiently appears. But, it is not im- 
probable, that their exercise might be directed much rather 
npon the conduct of others, than on his own, 
you j« H 
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These passions, these ;moral sentiments, such a fincf , 
and so vigorous an understanding, with all the stores of 
knowledge with which they were furnished, bespeak a chft* 
racter in the prime of mature manhood, practically ac^ 
quainted with active and contemplative life, conversant 
more probably in Juridical^ but certainly /ro/fl/ca/ business, 
full of ambition, and certainly not writing these Letters 
merely for political amusement, nor concealing that he was 
the author, upon any other reason, than the inevitable ruin 
of his hopes and fortunes, if he were as such publidy 
known. 

It is from the tenor of the following Letters, that these 
facts concerning the oratorical and personal character 'of 
their author, are inferred* Let his character as an orator,— 
let the qualities of the eloquence in these Letters^ — be com^ 
pared with whatever in the same way, either ancient or 
modem eloquence can produce; the result of the compari« 
son will, certainly, not be disadvantageous to Junius. In 
knowledge of the prindpleii and modificadon^ of humam 
character, in skill to sway the passions of the multitude^ in 
extent and accuracy of general science, in ardent oratorical 
intrepidity, and in the habitual exercise of shrewdness and 
prudence, Dbmosthenes was not his superior. Of the 
. technical knowledge of the rhetorician, of the dialectics and 
ethics of the schools of that age, Cicero possessed, unde- 
niably, a larger portion than can be with truth ascribed to 
Junius. But, in fearless, manly energy of soul, in inde- 
pendent decision of mind, in invigorating and commanding 
self-confidence, in the power of bringing knowledge by the 
nearest way to the uses of business, we must not venture 
to compare the Roman orator with the English. — ^It is true, 
that, in his famous Letter to D'Alembert on the influence 
of Theatrical Exhibitions upon Public Morali^, — ^in his 
Answer to those who attempted the refutation of his para* 
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dozieal opinions concenung the Relation of Science to the 
H^pinesa of Human Life, — ^in his epistle of Self-Defence, 
to Beaumoift Archbishop of Paris, — ^KovssEAy has, no 
doubt, exercised some of the best powers of the true orator. 
But, his doquence continually wanted that foundation in 
the principles of common sense, and that application to the 
real affairs of men, without which eloquence is but the 
aBHisement of romantic ingenuity. His knowledge was less 
than that of the Author of these Letters. — In generous self- 
confidence, and in eiSusions of animated sentiment, the 
great earl of Chatham was certainly not unequal to Junius. 
But, he wanted the extensive and profound knowledge of 
the author of these Letters; and he had even less skill to 
unite the arts of insinuation with those of overbearing con- 
fidence and energy. Chatham does not appear to have 
usually reasoned well in his speeches. Much of his elo- 
quence was in his elocution,— much of it in his intrepidity 
and disinterestedness, oratorical and political. — The Let- 
ters of Junius have been even attributed to the late Mr. 
Buaxx. But, Burke, though he had of the forms and 
exterior sq>paratus of knowledge perhaps much more than 
Junius, had of its soul, its quintessence, its elementary 
principles greatly less. In sound and manly sense, and in 
oratorical discretion, he was greatly inferior. His know- 
ledge and learning continually o^erinform his eloquence, so 
as, not seldom to weaken its effects. He had not at all that 
insight into human characterwhich so conspicuouslyappears 
in the Letters of Junius. He knew not to sacrifice the 
ostentation of eloquence to persuasive effect. He used still 
to. a&ct the rhetorician and the man of letters, when he 
ahould have thought only of doing business in the shortest 
and most decisive way. No: he was not at aU equal to 
the composition of these Letters. His Eloquence had ever 
in it much of the diffusion of Cicero's, and the romance of 
Rousseau's: but Rousseau was often more logical than 
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Burke.*— There is great resemblance between the ofratorkal 
eflPorts of the late Mirabeau, and those of Junius. Mi- 
&ABEAU has indeed more than Jtrnius of what seems an 
unseasonable use of metaphysics. Yet, there was perhaps 
good sense in the use of metaphysics to persuade those to 
whom M irabeau had to address himself. In similar (cir- 
cumstances Junius might possibly have done as much* 
David Williams does not indeed possess that deep and 
various knowledge which is displayed in these Letters. In 
discarding from his mind, the prejudices of precedent and 
old vulgar opinion, he has certainly gone too far towards 
adopting the prejudices of innovation in the different sub- 
jects of scientific inquiry. Yet, from his writings, may be 
gleaned passages approaching more nearly than any to be 
found in the writings of other English writers, to the ge- 
neral energy of thought, the fire of sentiment, the shrewd 
discrimination, and the closeness of reasoning, which dis- 
tinguish Junius. Williams, too, unites energy with 
natural simplicity of style, more successfully than has been 
done by Junius in the most elaborately eloquent parts of 
his Letters. There are in the Letters of an Old Statesman to 
. a Toung Prince^ which I suppose the work of Williams, 
a few occasional paragraphs which no writer ancient or 
modem has ever excelled. His Commentary on Montes- 
quieu, is hoWever a very shallow performance. — There are 
in the writings of the late Dr. Gilbert Stuart, and in 
those of his imitator Godwin, occasional touches of an 
Eloquence simpler in style, yet scarce less energetic than 
that of Junius. But, neither Stuart nor Godwin shews 
any thing of that deep knowledge of human character, or 
that skill in affairs, of which the writer of the Letters of 
Junius was indisputably possessed. — The famous Letter 
of Charles Fox to the Electors of Westminster, has much 
of the business-like plainness and the cogent reasoning of 
Junius. It wears somewhat more than Junius's Letters 
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of a sly air of artlessness. But^ it does not, with the ener« 
gy and skill of Junius, involve the bold language of meta- 
phor and sentiment in the tenor of argument. It is a dif- 
ferent sort of Eloquence, the effusion of a scarcely inferior 
mind, nearly but not altogether equal to the power of the 
following Letters. But, I should suppose the Author of 
the Letters of Junius to have been master of much more 
of political shrewdness and discretion^ than Charles Fox 
has shewn. 

In the whole, excuse malignity, vanity, an occasional 
excess of epigrammatic turns, a structure of sentences 
sometimes laboured to harshness and almost to obscvrity, 
with a few incongruities of metaphor: and these Letters 
must be owned to be, in all other respects, probably the 
most vigorous and faultless specimen of human Eloquence, 
that the world has yet seen. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 
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fiVERY Political Society has, in its whole, a 
lUPEEHE power, legislative and executive; which, by opi- 
nion, by law, by actual exercise, is, in different states, 
diflferently modified. 

The modification of this Supreme Power, peculiar to 
ev^ different State, is caUed its Constitution. 

All Political Constitutions of any acknowledged excel- 
lence or stability, ^pear from the general history of man- 
kind, to have originated,— not in sudden institution, — but, 
like the imjnx>ved arts of life, out of the practical necessi- 
ties of society, compelling from time to time, one easy 
change after another, till they are sufficiently provided for. 

The origin of the British Constitution may be traced 
backwark jto the first rude associations of the Ancient 
Britons, Anglo-Saxons, and Scots. The people enjoyed 
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among those, the greatest liberty political and civil. The 
Chiefs had at first, little extraordinary power, save what 
they might exercise in the hour of battle, and in other times 
of extreme danger* The slaves j purchased, conquered in 
war, or bom in servitude, were numerous, and enjoyed no 
political rights. This was, throughout Britain, the state of 
political society about the time of the Anglo-Saxon con- 
quest of England. 

For two or three centuries immediately subsequent, no 
striking change ensued. Only, the continuation of the ex- 
istence of the different governments produced an increase 
of authority in the hands of the prince, and of those who 
co-operated with him in the ordinary exercise of the go- 
vernment and judicial functions. The increase of the slaves, 
too, and their succession in families, began, gradually to 
establish some customs in their favour. When the princi- 
palities of the Heptarchy began in England to be enlarged 
and united ; the legislative authority which had before te- 
fiided properly in the Micklegemote or General Assembly of 
the freemen, began to be commonly exercised by the WiU 
tenagemote, a selection of the more eminent freemen. 

When all England was united in one dominion under 
Egbert ; the power of the crown was considerably aug- 
mented. There arose, too, an aristocracy in the rulers of 
the conquered principalities, and the descendants of the de- 
graded ducal families, by which the equality that had before 
subsisted amolig freemen was, to a considerable degree, 
destroyed. As grants of lands, and slaves upon them, were 
the only sort of rewards which could be conferred for the 
services of great oflScers ; many estates were, even, at this 
ara in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, held under tenures 
of a feodal nature* 
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In the progress of the Anglo-Saxon legislature and 
government to the accession of the Norman line, the 
Constitution underwent some gradual alterations. By the 
necessity of circumstances, and by imitation from the prac- 
tices on the continent, the forms of feodism were still more 
and more introduced into the government, and the distri- 
bution of property in land, in England. The legislature 
was still composed of all the freemen who possessed pro- 
perty in land. Those who held offices in the government 
were the most assiduous attendants as members of the 
legislature. It was pardy as a duty to the community, and 
in part as a servitude to the King,^ that the legislature 
was constituted, from time to time, by the attendance of its 
proper members. The King could demand from the free- 
men, his subjects, nothing but the fulfilment of the condi- 
tions of their tenures. The legislature could exact from 
them, only what was necessaiy to the defence of the state, 
and the salutary order of society. Alfred was not, any 
more than Justinian of the Code, Pandects, and Institute, 
— ^the author^ but simply the compiler^ of those constitu- 
tional laws which have been ignorantly ascribed to him 
alone. 

At length, the accession of the Norman line, and the 
circumstances of rebellion, conquest, and oppression, with 
which it was accompanied, brought in a feodism more for- 
mal, and which had mere perfectly assumed the character 
of legal and fixed political institution, than that of more 
careless and inartificial origin, which before prevailed in 
England. The feodism of the continent had acquired its 
peculiar contexture by a gradual association of the customs 
of power and property among its barbarous invaders with 
that distribution of power, honours, and emoluments, by 
which the military fabric of the Roman empire was, in the 
late period of its existence, defended against them. 

VOL. X. I 
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fiut, even this feodism was to those whom it owned as 
freemen, a system of liberty rising almost to licentious- 
ness. Its essence was — to consider the sovereign as, pri- 
marily, the lord of the whole territory' of his kingdom, — 
to regard his free subjects, as, all, either mediately or 
immediately his tenants, — to make those who were imme- 
diately his tenants, or held from the crown in capite^ sub- 
ject to pay no obedience, to perform no services, to the 
monarch, save such as were stipulated in the charters by 
which they held their lands from him,— -to hold the freemen 
who were only sub-tenants, as bound only to preserve the 
King's peace, and to discharge to their immediate lords, 
the definite services under which their lands were held,— 
to render the monarch in all but stipulated payments or 
services, entirely dependent on the good pleasure of his 
vassals,— to leave the tenant or vassal free to renounce his 
. fee, fieff, or estates, and with it, his allegiance, — to sub- 
ject to the forfeiture of that fieff, the vassal who i ailed in 
the discharge of the duties stipulated to his liege lord, in 
his charter. 

Hence resulted the Constitution of the Parliament, 
under the perfect existence of feodism, somewhat different 
from that of either the Micklegemote or the Wittenagemote 
under the government of the Anglo-Saxons. So far as th - 
services ot the King's vassals stipulated by charter, or of 
his slaves or villains not enjoying chartered rights, could 
^nswer all the exigencies of his subsistence and govern- 
ment; he was free to live and rule, without the assistance 
of Parliaments. When he needed from subjects — ^what 
their charters obliged them not to give; he could obtain it 
not othen^'ise than by their consent in Parliament. It was 
an universal condition of the feudal tenures, that the vas- 
sals should be obliged to attend their lord's or sovereign's 
courts, that />, to meet, at his summons, in parliamentary 
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^ussembly. The parliament was, therefore, composed of 
all the Kiog's vassals holding by written charter, under 
whatever species of tenure. It may seem to have been, in 
the early reigns of the Norman line, composed almost 
exclusively of military vassals: for, almost all the lands in 
the kingdom were then held under military tenure. But^ 
it is, nevertheless, ceftain, that those holding by any species 
of tenure, provided it were but written, could be legally 
subjected to no imposition, save such as they themselves 
in a parliamentary way, consented to bear. 

But, as the vassals of the crown held by different tenures, 
the demands of the monarch were of course to be proposed 
to each class of tenants separately. Were' military services 
wanted? The vassals under military tenures were to be 
assembled and asked for them'. Was it money or provisions 
that the sovereign needed? It became necessary for him to 
ask these from vassals to whose tenures it peculiarly be- 
longed to supply them. Hence the distinction of the par« 
liament into two houses. It was summoned only to supply 
the wants of the crown. The military vassals were to be 
asked only for military services ; and they were, therefore, 
to consult by themselves. The vassals holding under bur- 
gage and soccage tenure were to be asked, rather for 
money, provisions, &c., and it was obviously natural, that 
they should consult aloney whether they would grant their 
Sovereign's demands. 

One of the chief duties, of the Sovereign to his subjects, 
consisted in vigilance to protect them mutually from the 
violences of one another. This was to be accomplished by 
the preservation of the common peace, and by the distri- 
bution of justice civil and criminal, according to the terms 
of the different charters, the rules of natural justice, the 
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common practice of the country, and any particular con-* 
cessions that might have been made by the Sovereign to 
his subjects. The existence of the crime, and the injury 
resulting from it, were to be ascertained by the testimony 
of the neighbours and fellow-subjects of the criminaL Hence 
the origin of Assizes. The constitution of the assize of the 
whole freemen of the district, was often apt to incommode, 
rather than promote the distribution of justice. A number 
was to be chosen out of the assize. In a reference to the 
number of the twelve apostles — twelve was fixed at an asra 
much earlier than that of William the first. 

Beside the Sovereign, his vassals, their vassals, and diose 
who were in the condition of servitude ; there was, also, 
in the kingdom, a great body of people, the clergt, 
who held lands, and received services of various sorts, oa 
the sole condition of celebrating the offices of religion, and 
administering its instructions and consolations, according^ 
to the use of the church. Having originally acted as the 
missionaries of the Roman Pontiff, they remained still 
subject, in the last resort, to his authority solely. A few 
of them possessing baronies under the condition of military 
service, were bound to attend in parliament: the rest^ 
tiot enjoying estates under such tenures, were honourably 
exempted from the corresponding feodal duties. This> 
independence of the clergy, rendered them a middle 
body between the King and his vassals; and enabled them 
to act often the part of protectors to the serfs^ when these 
were oppressed by the freemen their lords. They had a 
separate, national and legislative court, in which they 
enacted under the authority of the Pope and the King, 
laws for their own government, and granted at times,, 
pecuniary supplies to their prince. The common super- 
stition pf the age, their superior knowledge, and their 
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great wealth, gave them likewise high indirect authority 
in the government of the states. 

The Laws, considered separately from those by whom 
they were enacted and executed, began to acquire still mcx-e 
and more of a sacred mysterious authority over the conduct 
of all ranks of persons in the kingdom. They consisted of 
-^general and local customs of inheritance, servitude, and 
decision—the conditions of tenure expressed in ckarters^— <^ 
those principles of fealty and dominion which served as a 
common basis for all these charters, — ^the statutes vary-> 
ing and explaining the principles of feodism which were 
jointly enacted by the estates in parliament — with the canon 
law, and even the civil law, so far as these were legally 
followed in the decisions in those courts in which the clergy 
presided. 

A mode such as this, of the political union of men in 
society, could not long exist, unchanged. It did not draw 
the bonds of society sufficiently close. Its fabric stood on 
a foundation liable to frequent convulsive shocks. It gave 
a licentious freedom to those who were free. The slaves 
it subjected to overbearing and despotic oppression. In the 
centuries which followed till the sera of the grand rebellion^ 
forfeitures made the crovm at different times proprietor of 
almost all the lands in the kingdom, fie(& became perma* 
sently hereditary in the families of those to whom they had 
been granted ; precedents, statutes, the collected opinions 
of judges, more diligent research into ancient customs, 
established a body of law which controuled the former 
caprices of judicial decision to the advantage equally of the 
crown and of the subjects ; concessions wrested or bought 
from the Sovereign, and the gradual rise of the serfs to a 
condition in which they could shake oflF the yoke of their 
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masters, raised that order which was chiefly employell in 
peaceful industry to an importance in the state, and an 
enjoyment of freedom hitherto unknown to them; the 
miHtary vassals and sub-vassals of the crown, beginning to 
lose their military habits, while the crown learned to retain 
mercenaries, became hence less able than they had formerly 
been, to resist the authority of their prince ; the diffusion 
of knowledge weakened that power which the clerg}' had 
derived frtom the exclusive possession of it ; the interests 
of the military vassals were fully incorporated with those of 
the vassals holding by soccage tenures ; the croTra was, by 
various grants, irrecoverably impoverished ; new ideas of 
the distribution of power were generally propagated; a 
contest between impotent authority and substantial power, 
broke forth ; all those mischiefs ensued to which the state 
of nature without customs, habitual opinions, existing laws, 
and partialities of social affection, is liable ; these kingdoms 
were shaken and ravaged by the tempest; when it ceased, 
those prejudices, affections, customs, and institutions which 
had been desperately violated, recovered as far as was pos- 
sible their ancient power. 

The relations between the different parts of the Consti- 
tution and Government, could not be duly adjusted in the 
establishment at the restoration. Popery still proffered her 
aid for the restitution of absolute monarchy; if she might at 
the same time, regain the authority of the religion of the 
state. The monarch wished to set himself free from pecu- 
niary dependence on his parliament. The people were not 
yet satisfied that they had done well in not totally abolish* 
ing that kingly dominion which they had once proceeded 
to violate. A tumultuous contention prevailed, not such 
as actually to break out into civil war, but maintaining a 
disorder not more convenient for civil tranquillity than that 
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which had, three or four centuries before, been excited in 
the first unsettled condition of feodism. 

4 

The revolution was necessary to perfect the establish- 
ment of the restoration. Could it have accomplished that 
without any new evils peculiar to itself; no farther political 
convulsion would, for ages, have followed. But it was 
impossible to effect such a change, without offering violence 
to many distinguished interests. Hence all the ills of 
jacobitism, and of a temporary uncertainty in the tide to 
tha throne. 

Under the House of Hanover, the aristocracy were 
at length established in the chief possession of the powers 
of the government, yet in a due reconciliation of their inte- 
rests, to those equally of the people and the crown. Law 
continually gathering new force, strengthened beyond cal- 
culation, the general stability of the Constitution. Popery 
was continually weakened by the increasing diffusion of 
knowledge, and by her alliance to unpopular politics. A 
compromise was made with the pretensions of Puritanism, 
which served for a time, to appease their discontent, and ^ 
suppress their clamours. Amidst ever\' change in admin- 
istration, the aristocracy — including all the better part 
of the nation, — have with sonie variety of modifications, 
remained still masters of the state. — ^Junius is in the fol- 
lowing Letters, evidendy not a friend to the idea of an 
IMPOSSIBLE DEMOCRACY — as he is an enemy to any thing 
like absolute exclusive despotism. He labours, throughout 
the Letters, to recommend a particular modification of 
aristocracy which would in the whole, have proved less 
beneficial than that which he opposed. The means he 
employed, were in part, those of seditious democracy. 
But, he gave for the time, an highly salutary power to 
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public opinion* And even the government which he 
harassed was benefited by the energy of his resistance to 
some of the most dangerous errors of a short-sighted 
political selfishness. 

The other illustrations which might have been introduced 
under this head, will be found in the Notes* 
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WHO WAS THE REAL 
AUTHOR OF THESE LETTERS? 



X HE fate of the name of Junius has been remark- 
able. He who first made it illustrious in ancient times, 
was the deliverer of Rome from a race of tyrants. And 
it has been chosen, as the favourite appellation of modem 
writers lifting up the boldest voice against what was abhor* 
red as tyranny* 

In the year 1581, was published at Paris, a work entitled 
Stepham Jukii Brutij Vindicice contra Tyrannos. In the 
assumption of the name of Stephen^ the writer was under* 
stood to compare himself to the saint so called, the first 
martjrr of the Christian church. He added the appellation 
of Junius Brutus^ in comparison of his own undertaking 
with that of the First Consul of Rome. 

This work treats of the obedience due to Kings,— the 
just grounds of resistance to their authority,-*-<he manner 
in which injured subjects ought to act in the organization 
of that resistance, — the legality of calling in foreign aid 
against a tyrant,—- and the obligation on neighbouring na- 
tions to assist a people groaning under the yoke of oppres- 
tton, to burst its fetters. It was written during those civil 
wars in France, which partly the efforts of the reformation 
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against popery, in part the treacherous tyranny of Catherine 
^i Medici and her children, had excited. 

The Author's real name was, for a while, studiously 
concealed. The curiosity of the lekmed throughout Europe 
strove impatiently to discover it* The book wa» given out 
to have been first printed at Edinburgh, in the year 1579. 
It was ascribed to Theodore Beza, vto Parsons the Jesuit, 
to the famous M omai du Plessis, and to that great lawyer, 
Francis Hottoman. At last, however, it was satisfactorily 
declared by a M, D'Aubign^, to have been composed by 
the learned and eloquent Hubeet Lawguet the corres- 
pondent of Sir Philip Sidney, — and by him confided to 
Momai du Plessis, who made it public through tfce press. 
Even the account of D' Aubign^, though generally believed 
in the learned world, has been called in question by Bayle, 
that ingenious marshaller of opposite probabilities* And 
it remains in some sort, uncertain — ^who was the Junius, 
the author of the Vindiciee contra Tyrannosf as well as 
— ^who was the Junius, the writer of the following Let- 
ters? 

Crellius, the famous Socinian of Poland, also, pub- 
lished in the year 1637, a work under the title of Vindkia 
pro Religionis Libertatey in which he assumed Junius 
Brutus, as the signature of the author. 

If I do not exceedingly mistake ; the writer of the follow- 
ing Letters, had one or both of these examples in view when 
he took up the appellation of Junius. It seems, at least, 
much more probable, that he knew the work of Languet^ 
and followed that bold and energetic writer's example, tfian 
that without a knowledge of the VindicU contra Tyran- 
710S, he adopted his feigned appellation at once from the 
early history of ancient Rome. This is confirmed by the 
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consideration, that, in a note on one of the Letters of Sh: 
William Draper, the English Junius seems, with his an- 
tagonist, to confound Marcus with Junius Brutus— --an 
oversight of which he could hardly have been guilty, if he 
had assumed the signature of Junius directly from the 
comparison of his own efforts with those of the First Roman 
Consul. 

Every attempt to detect the Author of these Letters has 
hitherto failed. 

It was not Burke? — ^The style, the favourite phraseo* 
logy, the methods of reasoning, several of the principles, 
the topics and images of illustration, in the Letters of 
Junius, — are as entirely different from those in the works 
of Burke, — as it is possible for the effusions of one great 
mind to be from those of another, on the same class pf 
subjects. 

They are not the productions of Hugh Boyd? — No 
youth of one or two and twenty could have that knowledge 
of experience, that energetic moral sagacity, that shrewd- 
ness in the application of the means of eloquence to its end, 
which these Letters display, Boyd^s works have been 
published; and if there be any thing, by internal evidence, 
more conspicuous in them than another,— it is, that Boyd 
was the aping imitator of Junius and of Johnson, with 
a mind of which the native energies, the discipline, and 
the acquired knowledge were utterly unequal to the efforts 
of his masterSf 

W. Gerard Hamilton it could not be? — No, These 
Letters bespeaJk a mind too fervid to have ever sunk into 
that placid unambitious indolence in which this gentleman 
^ept the latter years of his life. They are evidently U^o 
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results of a course of study and practice in business, dif- 
ferent from that in which the earlier years of Hamilton 
had been passed. Even Horace Walpole's praise of his 
single speech in the House of Commons, even the assertion 
that he delighted in the concise and the epigrammatic form 
of eloquence, are not sufficient to counterbalance those 
strong reasons which oppose the ascription of these Letters 
to him as their real author. His habits and sentiments 
did not permit him to become so violendy the partizan of 
Wilkes, nor to dive so deep in the puddle of city*poli<* 
tics* He could have no interest to conceal at his death, 
that he was the writer of Letters so eloquent, so migbty 
in their effects, in their principles so truly constitutionaL 
Andy assuredly^ the arahor of the Letters of Jvvivb had a 
mind superior to the caprice of concealing his right ts 
them^ at a time when its notoriety could only exalt hisfame^ 
without hurting his interests^ The power of classical allu** 
#ion, the familiar acquaintance with die rites of the Romish 
religion, the admirable skill in the nicest points pi consti* 
tutional law which appear in the following Letters, are 
qualities well knoMm, not to have belonged even to the 
pianly ^d accomplished mind of Hamilton^ 

Was the clergyman Rosenhaoeh their author? If I be 
not misinformed; there are in truth some probabilities 
in his favour, The Honourable General Melville, a 
distinguished judge in questions of taste, policy and eru- 
dition, has done me the honour, to relate to me, various 
facts from which it clearly appears that Rosemhagen was 
at least, in epistolary writing, one of the most jjuccessful 
imitatprs of the manner pf Juif lus. But he had not those 
powerful political irccy odia^ and amivitias under the impress 
»ion of which Junius certainly wrote. He sras of foreign 
origin; and could not have those English feelings in mat^ 
tcrs of politics, which so forcibly speak in every line of 
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the following Letters. He wanted the means of deriving 
his idiomatic phraseology from law systems, and reports, as 
Junius has principally done. He had at different periods ii| 
life, every reason rather to proclaim, than to conceal, that 
he was the author of these Letters, if he could have, with 
truth, assumed the merit of them. — ^We must not then, so 
ljg;fatly honour his memory with a praise so high. 

I BELIEVE myself to have nearly discovered, who was 
certainly the author of these Letters. But, I have, without 
entirely satisfying myself, protracted my inquiries and re- 
newed my doubts, till the necessity of publication calls upon 
me to interrupt them, with an imperiousness that is no 
longer to be resisted. I cannot now lay before the reader, 
an the detail of facts and circumstances on which my judg^ 
ment is founded. The resist I shall briefly state. The 
author of these Letters was no other than the celebrated 
Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton. He alone had the 
motives for personal attack against Lord Mansfield and 
Ae Duke of Grafton, which certainly inflamed the mind 
of Junius, in writing these Letters. 2^^ alone possessed 
that knowledge of the constitutional law of England which 
Junius has so eminently displayed. The nervous, epi- 
grammatic cast of his speeches and pleadings had no mean 
resemblance to ^e style and manner of Junius. His st}'le 
was formed, like that of Junius, by taste, and genius ope- 
rating upon the phraseology of law and business, as well as 
upon the sentiments and images of the classics. He had 
those connexions with the ministerial, the parliamentary, 
and the city-parties, with Wilkes, and with Home, which 
die Letters imply. He possessed that fervid mind and that 
maturity of experience, from which alone such effusions 
could proceed. He had reasons to conceal to the last, that 
he was the author: for, if he had been known as such, when 
the Letters were written,— ^his hopes of professional prefer^ 
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ment, or of any favours from the crown, must have been for« 
ever at an end. At the time of his death, he and his family 
had received from the crown, such emoluments and honours, 
that nothing could then impress his mind more strongly, 
than the necessity for his continuing to hide, that he had 
addressed his Sovereign, the Earl of Mansfield, and others 
of the first persons in these kingdoms, in a strain of such 
fierce invective. He alone had reasons of personal interest 
to resolve from the very first, that his secret should die -with 
hiniy and to the last tp adhere to that resolution. 

Some persons have affirmed, that the author of these 
Letters could not be a lawyer I But, is that to be argued from 
errors or sophistry in law, which the ablest lawyer may of 
design or by incidental oversight, employ? It is but within 
these few days that Lord Eldon declared in the House of 
Peers, " that the author of the Letters o/* Junius, if not 
himself a lawyer^ must certainly have written in concert 
with the ablest and best of lawyers*'* 

I think it unnecessa:' y particularly to notice what Mr. 
Chalmers, Mr. Mal'.ne, and Mr. Boyd have lately written 
concerning the author of the Letters of Junius. Had 
they thought proper to inquire and to reason, instead of 
scolding and trifling feebly about this matter; their labours 
had deserved more respectful notice. But, it is clear, that a 
man may feel a blind fury of anti-jacobinism, may faithfully 
transcribe a manuscript to other eyes illegible, may have a 
passion for old books, may be alive to the partialities of 
friendship, — ^without having any skill to solve the nicer 
problems in literary or political history. 
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I HAVE employed my best endeavours to ren- 
der this Edition of the Letters of Junius, as useful 
and acceptable to the Public, as possible. I am 
aware of its imperfections. Yet, I hope that liberal 
criticism may, likewise, find in the following illustra- 
tions, someia hat to commend. I commit the whole, 
such as it is, to the candour of the Public. 

R. HERON- 

Lovnoy, October 14 1601. 
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DEDICATION 



ENGLISH NATION. 



PREFATORY OBSKRVATIOVS. 

The Author of these Letters^ had the firudenee or the g^oodjbrtune 
to discontinue them^ at a time when the name of Jvvivs still re-* 
tained all itsJirstfiofiiUarity. He vms fvroudly conscious of their 
excelUnce^and believed them to be destined to literary immortality » 
In the course of their first pubHcation^some of them had been^tnth-' 
out his fiermssionj collected and republished. At the close of the 
vfholcy he firefiared them to be refirinted in that form in which he 
seems to have wished them ever after to apfiear* This Dedica- 
tion was then prefixed^ to express the Author* s gratitude for the 
enthusiastic applause with which his Letters had been honoured^ 
to recal upon them the popular curiosity j to suggest forcibly to 
the minds of careless readers the principal topics of which the 
I^etters treated^ and to explain that his Book was not to be re- 
garded so much in the light of a collection of fugitive personal 
satires^ as in t/iat of a system of the fundamental principles of 
British Liberty and PoUtfcal Lawy unfolded in a practical appli- 
cation qfthemj xvhich was well adapted to confirm their truthy and 
to evince their, importance. 

Me bespeaks the continued partiality of the JVation to Ms worky by 
refiresenting it as the nurseling of theirfavour. He boasts^ that 
it cannot but survive the importance of those temporary and pre 
sonal matters to which it owes a part of its present celebrity. He 
describes the principles which it inculcates^ as worthy to make th^ 
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Peqfile value it aa a xrnfut us tuu^ and tranandt it to their fiostt* 
rity with the same care with which they would fierftetuate the 
Constitution which it vindicates and explains* For the boastJuU 
ness nf these assumfitions^ he afiologizesy by observing^ that the 
concealment ofJds person and real namCj takes away from his 
vanity whatever might appear particularly weak, or might prove 
the most offensive. He maintainsy that the necessity for hirtdering 
thejcreation of precedents fatal to Liberty <^ makes it the duty of the 
People to watch against even the slightest incroachments qf the 
Executive Power^ as if these were revolutions establishing^ at 
onccy the reign of Despotism, jiUuding to the great questum^^ 
concerning the power of the House of Commons to incapacitate 
any of their membersy by a simple vote of expulsionyfrom being 
re-elected to serve in the parliament out of which he was expelled; 
Junius here assertSy that the sovereignty is in the whole nation^ 
not merely in its legislative representatives ; urges, that this isy 
both directly y and by frequent impUcationy the genuine doctrine 
if' the fundamental lawsy and of the forrns tf the Constitution; 
and earnestly warns the People to make such conditionsy as should 
leave this principle no longer in doubt or contest y with those whom 
they might choose to be their representatives at the next General 
Election. The Liberty tf the Pressy and the Right of Juries to 
retumy in all casesy a genercU verdict y he with equal earnestness 
describes as qf infinite consequence to the support of British 
Freedom. The discussions in which Junius had engaged, and 
the judicial trials which his and other similar publications had 
producedy brought these two great pointSy in a very particular 
manner y under the immediate attention of the PubHc. An alarm 
which had not yet subsidedy a contest not yet finally determinedy 
had been excited in regard to them. Junius was anxious to keep 
alive the alarm till the wishes qf the people shoiUd finally prevaily 
and willing to claim respect for the exertions which he hadhim" 
self made on account qf this object. A General Election was 
the sole occasiony on which he supposed that the people might com" 
mand the redress qf every grievance. It was soon to return. 
Junius makes ity therefore, in this Dedicationy his leading pur^ 
pose, to rouse all the patriotism of the people to an eager and 
resolute expectation of that event. He concludes with one qf 
those flashes of haughty y indicant sentimenty in which one qf his 
best powers as a writer eminently consikts^ Such is the purport 
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^f thU preKndnary fiaper; evidently intended to aum ufi the 

jiutAar'9 meritSy to state what wa* his primary design^ to make a 

last im/iression that should hinder those from being effaced which 

he had so success/ul/y made before. 

This piece does not appear to have been laboured vAth Junius *s 

happiest skilly nor with the most ardent and strained exertion of 

the energies of his mind. He seems to have sit ten down to write 

ity while its particular design was but obscurely conceived, while 

his imagination was still in a sort of tumultuous ferment with 

the ideas which it contains. It was probably finished at one 

sittings with labour of thought rather exerted successively upon 

each particuiar party than expanded^ in the progress of the com- 

position^ to inces9ant consideration of the scope which should give 

unity to the whole. % 

It is J however y a genuine composition of J vvivs. The general cast 

of thought; the structure and the colours of the stylcy rather 

expressing the native character of the Author^s geniusy than 

bearing the marks of coldy artificial imitation ; the combination 

of reasoningy with the gorgeous ornaments of fancy y and with 

those incessantly bursting fires of lofty and vehement sentimenty 

which are kindled in none but great minds; infallibly bespeaky in 

this Dedicatzony the spirit q/'JuNius ; and would enable us easily 

to distinguish it as htSy even if it did not appear in connexion 

with his Letters. When I mark iV, as not the most powerfully 

written and elahorately finished of all his pieces; I mean not 

to denyy that it is well adapted to the use for which it was 

intendedy and worthy of the admirable Letters to which it is 

prefixed* 



I DEDICATE to you a coUec^on of Letters, 
written by one of yourselves, for the common bene- 
fit of us all. They would never have grown to this 
size, without your continued encouragement and 
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applause. To me they originally owe nothing, but d. 
healthy, sanguine constitution. Under your care they 
have thriven. To you they are indebted for what- 

To me they originally owe nothing but a healthy y eangutTte con-' 
^titutiony Sec] In the four periods, of which the second is here 
quoted, the Author introduces a metaphor, in which the resemblance 
of the metaphorical to the real objects, is not sufficiently conq>lete 
for cither ornament or illustration. He means to compare his Let- 
ters to a child, of which he represents himself as the parent,— 4he 
public, as tlie nurse. The figure is sufficiently clear and correct, when 
he describes this progeny, as owing to himself a vigorous constitution, 
and as having thriven under the care of the public. But, when he 
adds, — To youy they are indebted for whatever strength or beauty 
they /losseaa ; — ^resemblance is entirely lost j and the metaphor, in- 
stead of dignifying and illustrating, only obscures and perplexes : for, 
though a young person may owe strength and beauty in a considerable 
degree to the care of those who feed, watch over, and educate him, 
as he rises from infancy to full-grown youth ; how could the Letters 
of Junius, owe either Btre7igth or beauty to any but their Author ? If 
this had been only one of the long-tailed similitudes of Homer, in 
wliich an unnecessary circumstance, not entering into the compari- 
son, is added to make the imagery complete ; it might have possessed 
indisputable propriety and correctness. But, throughout every part 
of the figure, a substitution of the metaphorical imagery for the natu- 
ral meaning, is minutely and studiously attempted. Wlien, there- 
fore, in speaking of the strength and beauty of his literary progeny- 
qualities which the Author alone could bestow — Junius represents 
these as proceeding from the public favour ; he calls us to view resem- 
blance, where we can discover only striking incongruity ; and thus 
errs from the propriety of writing, in a manner which deserves to be 
marked, that it may not be imitated. But, it is an eminent part in 
the character of Junius, as a writer, to be fond of those hazardous 
darings in figurative expression, which must prove either singularly 
happy, or else strikingly incorrect. Of incorrectness in metaphor, 
these Letters will be found to exhibit very few specimens, beside tliat 
which is here noted. Al most every succeeding page will present the 
most energetic strokes of eloquence, produced by that bold origin- 
ality of figures, in which few other writers have ever been to conq>icu.i 
ouslv successful. 
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ever strength or beauty they possess. When Kmgs 
and Ministers are forgotten, when the force and 
direction of personal satire is no longer understood, 
and when measures are only felt in their remotest 
consequences, this book will, I believe, be found to 
contain principles worthy to be transmitted to pos- 
terity. When you leave the unimpaired hereditary 
fireehold to your children, you do but half your 
duty. Both liberty and property are precarious, 
unless the possessors have sense and spirit enough 

When Kinga and Ministers are forgotten^ 8cc.] Tliis is a ner- 
voas, elegant, and well-constructed sentence. It is dignified by the 
prophetic boast of a mind conscious of having exerted mighty powers. 
It compresses, without mutilation or obscurity, much important 
meaning within a few short phrases. It employs the most expres- 
sive words, to convey every portion of its meaning. Its different 
members are compacted with an easy closeness, which greatly con- 
tributes to render the whole both more energetic, and more perspi- 

CII0II8* 

Yet, even here, some smaller inaccuracies have eluded the notice 
of the writer. His meaning is, that, — '^ when rAe Kings and Ministers 
^fwhom he wites^ shall be forgotten, — when the force of the personal 
satire in his book^ shall be no longer understood, — ^when the measures 
tMch he oftfioses or recommends^ shall be felt, only in their remotest 
consequences ; then will the excellence of the principles taught in 
these Letters, render them still worthy of being transmitted to pos- 
terity." But, his expressions apply to Kings and Ministers, to per- 
sonal satire, to measures, in general, without the smallest limitation 
from Syntax, or any of the requisite formalities of Grammar. Such 
inaccoracy of language will often escape, amid the glow of composi- 
tion, from a fervid mind, intent chiefly upon the higher excellencies, 
and therefore leaving something of minute propriety to be supplied by 
subsequent revisal that there may not be always leisure to bestow. 
These negligencies in the composition of this sentence, render it 
probable, that Junius wrote this Dedication at once, and sent it to 
the press without transcription; perhaps without more Uian one 
very hasty perusal of his manuscript. 
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to defend them. — ^This is not the language of vanby. 
If I am a vain man, my gratification lies within a nar* 
row circle. I am the sole depositary of my ovm 
secret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and I may truly affirm, a laborious 
zeal for the public service, has given me any wei^t 
in your ^teem, let me exhort and conjure you, 
never to suffer an invasion of your political consti- 
tution, however minute the instance may appear, to 
pass by, without a determined, persevering resis- 
N^ tance. One precedent creates another — They soon 
accumulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was 
fact, to day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to 

JExamfilea are aufifioaed^ Sec] This alludes to Uie labour with 
which precedents had been sought, to justify the conduct of the House 
of Commons in refusing to receive Mr. Wilkes, as representative for 
the county of Middlesex, in the same Parliament from which he had 
been expelled. No precedent exactly corresponding, in aU its cir* 
cumstances, to the case in question, could be found. Examples of 
more imperfect resemblance were, therefore, to be pressed into the 
service. It was alleged, tliat they who had refused to recdve back 
among them, Mr. Walpole, expelled for corruption and breach of 
^ trust in a ministerial office, would also have denied re-admbsion to a 
man guilty of those acts of licentiousness and turpitude which had 
procured the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes. Junius, and the other ad- 
vocates on the popular side of the question, maintained, that the Law 
of Parliament could exist only in statute or precedent ; that the 
House of Commons had not a jot of privilege for the protection of the 
dignity and order of their proceedings, but what was defined in -that 
law ; that, in its interpretation, no new necessity of circumstances, no 
plausible analogy, nothing but precise coincidence in all parUculars, 
however minute, could be sufficient to justify the same procedure in a 
recent case which had taken place in a former one ; that, if the prece- 
dent were solitary and manifestly illegal, even this coincidence would 
be insufficient to give legality to a repetition of it; and that the 
House of Commons, therefore, ip refusing to receive Mr. Wilkes^ 
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justify the most dangerous measures, and where they 
do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy, 
— Be assured that the laws, which protect us in our 
civil rights, grow out of the constitution, and they 
must fall or flourish Avith it. This is not the cause of 
faction, or of party, or of any individual, but the 
common interest of ever}' man in Britain. Although 
the King should continue to support his present sys- 
tem of government, the period is not very distant at 
which you will have the means of redress in your 
o^^^l power. It may be nearer, perhaps, than any of 
us expect ; and I would warn j^ou to be prepared for 
it. The King may possibly be advised to dissohc 
the present pariianiv^nt a year or two before it expires 
of course, and precipitate a new election, in hopes of 
taking the natioii by surprise. If such a measure Ijc 
in agitation, this very caution may defeat or prevent 
it. 

I cannot doubt that you will unanimously assert 
tlie freedom of election, and vindicate your exclusi^ e 
right to choose your representatives. But other ques- 
tions have been started, on which your deteimination 
sliould be equally clear and unanimous. Let it be 
impressed upon your minds, let it be iostilled into 

wantOTily violated Uie conctitutirinal rij^htsofthc frcclirlders of Mid- 
dlesex, and indeed of the people of all England. This reasoning, 
however powerfnl, had not as yet proved fully successful. Yet, it 
composed, perhaps, the ])cst of all the argumentative parts of the 
Letters of Junius, For both these reasons, it was natural that the 
Author Fhould, in the Dedication, employ v,hrit means he mit;,ht, to 
fix the particular attention of future readers upon that portion of lu:i 
work. 

VOL. I. M 
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your children, that the liberty of the press is the 
palladium of all the civil, political, and religious rights 
of an Englishman ; and that the right of juries to 

The liberty of the fireas is the palladium, &c] Junius and the 
other asserters of this position have been right, even beyond what 
they were themselves aware of. The Jree course of public ofiiniony 
through the press, and by every other lawful way of mutual commu- 
nication, is the only means by which the great body of the people 
can, witliout turbulent disorder, and without the desertion of their 
proper private pursuits, exercise a suitable influence upon the legis- 
lation and government of their country. That this influence may be 
strong and beneficial, /?ttd/ic ojiinion must be, at once, sobery honesty 
and enlightened. To the liberty of the press, chastened from licen- 
tiousness, must it owe that continually increasing information which 
is requisite to give it due correctness and authority. Excessive 
licentiousness of the Press, injures both the authority and the 
freedom, while it vitiates the integrity of j>ublic opinion. At the 
time when Junius wrote thus, the liberty of the press stood perhaps 
in need of some regulations to hinder it from impairing its own useful- 
ness by licentious outrage. The restraints which have been since 
imposed, seem to have in fact rendered it both more formidable and 
more secure. 

The constitutional power of public opinion, exercised through the 
press by addresses and petitions, in the transactions of trade and in- 
dustry, in all the modes of reciprocal intercourse and communica- 
tion, is in the present enlightened state of society in Great Britain, 
so considerable, as virtually to fix in the hands of the people, the 
initiative or firofioning authority in regard to almost every new 
measui*e, whether of legislative or of executive government. Either 
directly or indirectly, every such measure begins from public opinion, 
or is i©odified in its progress by that opinion, or is frustrated by its 
. ultimate resistance. This power of public opinion redresses all 
the inequalities of the representation, counterbalances that uifluence 
of the crown which seems constantly to increase, and accomplishes, 
while it can be preserved within its proper channel, much more 
towards the equalization of political rights and duties, than could 
be done by any general plan of reform. 

Thf' right of juries to return a general verdict^ &c.] ITie trial 
by jury is Cbsciitially neccssarj- to tlie j reservation of civil and poll- 
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return a general verdict, in all cases whatsoever, is 
an essential i>art of our constitution, not to be con- 
trouled or limited by the judges, nor in any shape 
questionable by the legislature. The power of King, 
Lords, and Commons, is not an arbitrary power*. 
They are the trustees, not the owners, of the estate. 
The fee-simple is in us. They cannot alienate, they 

tical libert}''. The jury is an organ by which the people express 
their interpretation of the laws. It enables the people at almost any 
time to frustrate an unjust law, and to defeat any tyrannical measure. 
Junius has not, here, nor elsewhere, either exaggerated its impor- 
i&nce, or sought to provoke a jealousy for its preservation, above 
what it deserves. 

* This positive denial, of an arbitrary power being vested in the 
legislatare is not, in fact, a new doctrine. When the Earl of Lindsey, 
in the year 1675, brought a .bill into the House of Lords, To fir event 
4he dangers vthichmight ariaefrom persons disaffected to thegofvem" 
menty by which an oath and penalty were to be imposed upon the 
members of both houses, it was affirmed, in a protest signed by 
twenty-three lay^peers, (my lords the bishops were not accustomed 
to protest) " That the privilege of sitting and voting in parliament, 
was an honour they had by birth, and a right so inherent in them, 
and inseparable from them, that nothing could take it away, but 
what, by the law of the land, must withal take away their lives> 
and corrupt their blood." — These noble peers (whose names are a 
reproach to their posterity) have, in this instance, solemnly denied 
the power of parliament to alter the constitution. Under a parti- 
cular proposition, they.have asserted a general truth, in which every 
man in England is concerned. 

The fee-aimtile is in us.] This, and the two periods between 
which it stands, present an instance of a metaphor drawn from the 
business of common life, in the familiar language of the peculiar pro- 
vince of that business to which it belongs, with a happy propriety of 
• selection, which could not have been exceeded, for the purpose of 
cither enforcement or illustration. Notliing requires greater deli- 
cacy of taste, or nicer discernment, than to draw similitudes and 
mi;taphors from those parts of knowledge where all is at once fami- 
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cannot waste. When we say that the legislature is 
supreme^ we mean that it is the highest power known 
to the constitution: — ^that it is the highest in com- 
parison with the other subordinate powers established 
by the laws. In this sense, the word supreme is rela- 
tive, not absolute. The power of the legislature is 
limited, not only by the general rules of natural justice, 
and the welfare of the community, but by tlie forms 
and principles of our particular constitution. If this 
doctrine be not true, we must admit that King, Lords, 
and Commons, have no rule to direct their resolutions, 
but merely their o\va will and pleasure. They might 
unite the legislative and executive power in Jhe sam.e 
hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of par- 

liar and artificial, without descending into vulgarity, without becom- 
ing obscure by the pedantic use of technical terms, or inaccurate by 
the want of them. Few authors arc, in this particular, uniformly 
happy. The most learned and eloquent are often, here, the most 
defective. Instances of such vulgarity, obscurity, and inaccuracy in 
the use of figures, are frequent in the writings of Burke. Johk- 
SON, avoiding these faults, borrows his allusions and metaphors, not 
so much from the contemporary practice of the arts and manners of 
lifej as from nature, from the volumes of philosophy, and the stores of 
classical learning ; and when lie does transcnbc from the common 
arts and living manners of the world, often mars his purpose, by in- 
vesting in a strange guise of bookish eloquence, that which would be 
much more clear and forcible without it. Junius excels,^perhaps, 
all other English writers in the art of dignifying the low and familiar, 
without encumbering or disguising it. 

It is worthy of notice, that in this, as in many other inst^ces, 
Junius borrows his illustrations from the common law of England, 
with a readiness and a precision, which shew that the principles and 
the technical language of tliis law pervaded his ordinary habits of 
thinking and of expression. 
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liament. But I am persuaded you will not leave it 
to the choide of seven hundred persons notoriously 
corrupted by the crown, whether seven millions of 
their equals shall be freemen or slaves. The cer- 
tainty of forfeiting their own rights, when they sacri- 
fice those of the nation, is no check to a brutal dege- 
nerate mind. Without insisting upon the extrava- 
gant concession made to Harry the Eighth, there are 
instances, in tlie history of other countries, of a for- 
mal deliberate surrender of the public libeity into tlie 
hands of the sovereign. If England does not share the 
same fate, it is because we have better resources than 
in the virtue of either house of parliament. 

I said that the liberty of the press is the palladium 
of all your rights, and that the right of juries to return 
a general verdict, is part of your constitution. To 
preserve the whole system, you must correct your 
legislature. With regard to any influence of the 
constituent over the conduct of the representative, 
there is little difference between a seat in parliament 
for seven years and a seat for life. The prospect of 
your resentment is too remote ; and although the hist 

But lam ficrsuaded^ Sec] Nothing can be either more vij^oroiisly 
and artfully reasoned, or more impressively addressed to sentiment, 
than the series of thoughts which fill this and the succeeding periods 
to the end of tlie paragraph. Considered by itself, this piisstige 
might perlijips seem to breathe too dcmocratical a spirit. But, in 
fair interpretation, it is to be taken in connexion with tlie preceding 
and following parts of the Dedication, as well as with tlie gcp.eral 
tone and design of the work. Thus considered, these sentiments 
muy seem extravagantly bold in accusatirnj l)ut cannot, to just lite- 
rary criticism, ap|)car uucmstitntional. The principal positijus 
vhich ihcy contain, will occur hereafter to be particularly cxarair.ed. 
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session of a septennial parliament be usually employed 
in courting the favour of the people, consider that, at 
this rate, your representatives have six years for 
ofience, and but one for atonement. A death-bed 
repentance seldom reaches to restitution. If you 

A death-bed refientance seldom reaches to restitution.] ITiis 
metaphor ismeant^as it should seem, to be at once jocular and catting ; 
jocular, in its allusion to a solemnity of religion, and in its compari- 
son of a bad parliament about to be dissolved, with a sinner trying to 
cheat heaven and himself by an insincere repentance on his death- 
bed ; cutting, in the severity with which it thus strives to throw con- 
tempt upon the parliament. But it is rather low and profane, than 
forcible and illustrative. Its form of expression is somewhat in tlie 
cant of methodism. Nor can the language of religion be thus used, 
without tending to bring religion itself into some sort of disgrace.— 
An opinion was prevalent among those who, about the time when 
Junius wrote, affected the praise of eloquence, that the best orna- 
ments of oratory were to be gleaned from the Holy Scriptures, and 
from the sermons of the English divines of the last century. The 
Earl of Chatham, Mr. Burke, and the Author of these Letters, were 
among the most successful of those who sought to draw aids and 
ornaments to their genius from such sources. But, even they were not 
always happy in the use of the imagery and the language of religion* 
Others, of meaner talents, still oftener abused what they, with 
a sort of idle sacrilege, attempted to borrow, while they encum- 
bered themselves, and marred their own purposes, in the attempt. 
That affectation has since ceased to be fashionable. — There was, 
however, another origin of abuses of scriptural phraseology, such 
as Junius has here committed. The Bible and the Common 
Prayer-Book were in every person's hands. Allusions to them, 
might therefore, be generally understood; just like allusions te 
the objects of general nature, and to the common arts and manners 
of life. Whatever at once makes itself familiar, and maintains claims 
of dignity, is apt to be often treated with slighting or sportive disre- 
spect. The mind revolts against its demands of reverence, and 
takes advantage of the familiarity, in order to throw out scoffing and 
ridicule. There are certain minds, too, that cannot treat any 
thing, however important, otherwise than contemptuously, or lightly. 
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reflect that, in the changes of administration which 
have marked and disgraced the present reign, although 
your warmest patriots have in their turn been invested 
witli the lawful and unlawful authority of the crown, 
and though other reliefs or improvements have been 
held forth to the people, yet that no one man in office 
has evQr promoted of encouraged a bill for shortening 
the duration of parliaments, but that (whoever was 
minister) the opposition to this measure, ever since 
the septennial act passed, has been constant and uni- 
form on the part of government; — you cannot but 
conclude, without the possibility of a doubt, that long 
parliaments are the foundation of the undue influence- 
of the crown. This influence answers every purpose 
of arbitrary power tp the crown, with an expense 

From these causes, concurring with the progress of deistical litera- 
ture and infidel philosophy, has the burlesque and jesting use of the 
language and sentiments of tlie Holy Scriptures, insinuated itself 
deep into the mass of British wit. It deserves to be reprobated by 
the critic, aud avoided by the man of virtue. Even the powers 
of 1(7X1 us cannot be permitted thus to disgrace themselves, unre- 
baked. ' 

77us influence answers every fiurfiose of arbitrary power to the 
crovmy Sec] Tlie indirect influence of the executive upon die 
legislative authority of the British government, has long been the 
subject of reprobation and complaint among the entliusiasts of liberty 
and patriotism. They think it dreadfully criminal, that the crown 
should address itself to aught but the free, disinterested virtue, of all 
its subjects. On the other hand, it has been speciously and stoutly 
maintained, that it is in the highest degree just and laudable for the 
Government to use, for its purposes, the avarice, the perfidy, the 
resentments, and the vain ambition, of those who would thwart and dis- 
turb it if it trusted to their virtue alone for their obedience and sup- 
port. But, in truth, both these parties egregiously err. It is a crime in 
rulers, to maintain tlicir authority by debauching the public virtue of 
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and oppression to the jpeople which would be tmnc- 
cessar}^ in an arbitrary government. The best of our 

their principal subjects. Yet, should this influence cease, at once, to 
be exerted in Britain ; political society would, for the whole empire, 
l)e speedily dissolved. It is the order of nature, it is the regulation 
of God ; that, since mankind cannot, as yet, be absolutely virtuous, 
their vices should be counterpoised, one against another, so as reci- 
procally to prevent, at least in part, the mischiefs which woirtd other- 
wise arise from them. The British Constitution happily imitates the 
divine order of nature, in counterbalancing, for the public good, the 
vices of the subjects against those of tlie rulers. Had government no 
means of working upon the hopes, the fears, the avai'icc, and the 
ambition, of the members of the legislature; these might be quickly, 
nay w-juld be necessarily, driven by their guilty passions, to render 
the government utterly ineffective. If the members of the legisla- 
ture, if the subjects of the empire in general, were perfectly dibintc- 
rested, steadily pfitriotic, sincerely virtuous ; the undue influence of 
government would be at once changed from a talisman of irresistible 
power to a broken reed in its hands. But, if tlie virtue and intelli- 
gence, equally of the governors and the governed, should be suddenly 
rnd extraordinarily improved ; then would corruption, and the pi'a- 
vities of avarice and ambition, cease together. To him who, with, 
the eye of philosojjhy, contemplates, at a distance, this happy ma- 
chinery of tlie British constitution, the indirect influence of the crown 
cannot but appear to be hap]:ily opposed to the selfish passions of 
those who aspire, without genuine patriotism, to take a part in public 
jiffiirs: while the turbulent ambition of men from whom the crouii 
withholds its favours, must appear a happy counterpoise to its influ- 
rnce. But, they, who exercise the undue influence of the crown, and 
they who dishonestly yield to it, or dishonestly oppose it, are alike 
criminal against their country, and against all the laws of virtue. 
That minister is the wisest and most upright, who, without aiming 
at a purity of political action, which, in the present weakness of 
human nature, might entirely disarm the executive power, yet em- 
jiloys and trusts only disinterested patriotic virtue, so far as it is 
possible for him, by the aid of this, to maintain the energy, and carry 
on the necessary functions, of the government which he administers. 
Whenever this qucstir.n has been agitated between the friends of the 
crown, and the friends of the people; the former have always rca- 
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ministers find it tlhe easiest and most compendious 
mode of conducting the king's affairs; and all ministers 
have a general interest in adhering to a system, which 
of itself is sufficient to support them in office, with- 
out any assistance from personal virtue, popularity, 
labour, abilities, or experience. It promises every 
gratification to avarice and ambition, and secures im- 
punity. — These are truths unquestionable. — If they 
make no impressicm, it is because tliey are too vulgar 
and notorious. But the inattention or indifference of 
th# nation has continued too long. You are roused 
at list to a sense of your danger. — The remedy will 
soon be in your power. If Jui^ius lives, you shall 
often be reminded of it. If, when the opportunit)'^ 
presents itself, you ocglect to do your duty to your- 
selves and to posterity, — ^to God arrd to your country, 
— I shall have one consolation left, in common with 

«med as if all patriotism were a lie ; the latter, as if the Hionafch 
and his counsellors could never study aught but to corrupt, to enslave, 
and to tyrannize over the people. JuN lu s, upon this subject, speaks 
with the prejudices of a revolution- whig, much more than with phi- 
losophical justness and deptli of thought. 

i/' Junius lives j you shall often he reminded of it."] W» do not 
know, that this promise was ever fulfilled. Yet it is not from this to 
be inferred, that the author of these Letters died immediately after 
he had thus collected them. A change of mind, an alteration of cir- 
cumstanccs, a thousand causes which we cannot estimate, might in- 
tervene, to make Junius drop the pen forever, after he had formed 
a monument of genius and public virtue, which it is not easily to be 
supposed that he could have by any subsequent efforts excelled. 

/ shall have one consolation left^ in common with the mea?irst 
and ba,ie.'sc of mankind^ Sec] Much of what is the most impressive 
in the elociuencA; of Junius, is owing to that lofty consciousness of tlie 
power of his own genius, which is forever bursting forth, rather 
indignantly, than boastfully. Were tliis sentiment a false estimation 
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the meanest and basest of mankind: — Civil liberqr 
may stiU last the life of 

JUNIUS. 

of his own talents, its efiect would be rather ridiculous than com- 
manding and inspiring. But it was the felicity of this writer, to rate 
his abilities at their true value. It is not the braggery of a vain man, 
nor the superciliousness of a weakly proud man, but the daring reso- 
lution of one that seems to speak of himself, not so much for the sake 
of mere boasting, as that he may command your discerning confi- 
dence, and may incur an inviolable obligation to strain his whole 
&colties to such exertion, as might prove otherwise impossible to 
thbm. 

Junius here mentioning the meaneat ofmankind^mevais ev^Kntly 
to distinguish himself, as worthy of a consolation of whicl^liese 
were incapid>le. llie consolation of saving, by his virtue and talents 
the liberties of his country, of seeing its constitution immutably esta- 
blished, of perceiving the prosperity of future generations certainly- 
provided for, was that which a great mind like his must necessarily 
desire. At least, he might hope that consolation of which all who 
had the common feelings of humanity were alike susceptible, which 
to the basely selfish might be enough, — ^the consolation, — ^that others, 
not he, were to crouch under the slavery which he in vain strove to 
avert, — ^that ere its chains were finally rivetted, he might himself be 
snatched by death from oppression. 
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THE Preface U very nearly qfthe same character as the Dedication, 
It a»ngna a sufficient reason for the publication of these Letters^ 
inone collection^ under the authorityof their Author. It endeavours 
to transfer the literary property of them to Mr. Woodfally by a 
conveyance whichj though it might be respected by the public^ 
could not J under the circumstances in which it ivas granted j prcrve 
effecttuU in law. It enumerates the contents of the Letters; men^ 
tions the order of their publication; and explains j why the Author 
had thought it necessary to subscribe^ sometimesy the signature 
qfPHiLO Junius, rather than Junius, The subsequent parts 
of it are employ edy in recapitulating some leading principles from 
the Letters; in strengthening them by new argument; in pursuing 
them through new applications; in revising passion and prejudice^ 
to aid argument in their favour. The boldest use qfthe liberty 
tf the press is defended^ by mentioning abuse as insefmrable even 
from the best of human things; by pointing out t^e redress offered 
by the law to those who may harve been injured by wanton libel; 
by insisting that^ for the safety of the constitution^ the public 
ought to be ex er free to exercise ^ through the press^ the most 
jealous and severe censorial authority over the whole conduct^ 
public and private^ of magistrates and ministers. The right of 
juries to judge both of fact and law^ is on account of its connexion 
with the freedom of the press^and with the very stamina ofcon* 
stitutional liberty^ zealously maintained. Lord Mansfield-^ as ths 
great adversary of this doctrine^ is fiercely arraigned. Ths 
Author descends into an anxious particularity and detail of argu- 
ment; which seem to shew thatj in regard to the point of lawj he 
was not quite sure of having convinced himself The English 
and the Scots^ had not^ even thcn^ sufficiently intermingled into 
one People: and Junius, in his English zeal^ scruples not /• 
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spirit lift and in/lame firejudicea against the SeotSy which th& 
conduct of some Scotsmen^ v>ho had risen to invidious greatness 
in England^ tended perhaps but too much to encourage. With 
almost all the lawyers and politicians tvho have treated of this 
pointy Junius understood not the trueforce^ nor the true reasony 
of this principle — that the King can do no wrong. He takes 
occasion^ in the course of this Prifacct ^^ deny its force; and t» 
apostrophise his Sovereign^ in language . pregnant with strong 
and impressive meanings but much more eloquent than respectfuL 
The quotation from De Lolme^ with which the Prfface is con^ 
eluded^ is not undeserving of the praise which Junius bestows 
upon it* It not unhappily states and illustrates the irresistible 
power qf free arid enlightened public opiniony to make every 
government beiul before its current. 



1 HE encouragement given to a multitude 
of spurious, mangled publications of the Letters of 
Junius, persuades me, that a complete edition, cor- 
rected and improved by the author, will be fevourably 
received. The printer will readily acquit me of any 
view to my om^ profit. I undertake this troublesome 
task, merely to serve a man who has deserved wxU 
of me, and of the public ; and who, on my account, 
has been exposed to an expensive, t} rannical prose- 
cution. For these reasons, I give to Mr. Henry 
Sampson Woodfall, and to laim alone, my right, 
interest, and property in these Letters, as fully and 
completely, to all intents and puqjoses, as an autlior 
can possibly convey his property in his ovm works ta 
another. 

This edition contains all the Letters of Junius,. 
Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper and 
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Mr. HoRVE to Junius, with their respective dates, 
and according to the order in whicl^ they appeared in 
the Public Advertiser. The auxiliary part of Phil o 
Junius was indispensably necessary to defend or 
explain particular passages in Junius, in answer to 
plausible objections; but the subordinate character 
is never guilty of the indecorum of praising his prin- 
cipal. The fraud was innocent, and I always intended 
to explain it. The notes will be found not only use- 
ftil, but necessary. References to facts not generally 
known, or allusions to the current report or opinion 
of the day, are in a little time unintelligible. Yet the 
reader will not find himself overloaded with expla- 
nations. I was not bom to be a commentator, even 
upon my own works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the liberty of 
the press. The daring spirit, by which diese Letters 

References to facta not generally known^ or allusiona to the cur* 
rent refiort or opinion qfthe daycare in a little time unintelligible.^ 
These words express a well-known fact, which has long begun to 
appear strikingly in the filte of these Letters. Th« consideration of 
it, had a principal influence in suggesting the design of these Notes. 
With whatever hasty contempt Junius may have spoken of Com- 
mentators, he might probably expect that his work would, one day, 
engage the labours of one. Nor could he deem tliat man to be 
meanly employed, who should, in this character, toil over such a 
book. I should suspect, by what he here says of Notes, that he in- 
tended, when he wrote tliis Preface, to add a greater number of 
those, than actually appear, under the Text, throughout these Vo- 
Imnes. If he had no such intention; his talk of the Notes, in this 
j^ce, was certainly too operosc for the very few with which he ha§ 
Hiustrated his own Text. 

It remains to say a feiv ivords upon the liberty of the press,'] 
What Junius says, here, of the liberty of the press, seems intended 
as an apology for tliat bold licence of invective whicli runs through 
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are supposed to be distinguished, seems to require 
that something serious should be said in their defence. 
I am na lawyer by profession, nor do I pretend to be 
more deeply read, than every English gentleman should 
be, in the laws of his country. If, therefore, the 
principles I maintain are truly constitutional, I shall 
not think myself answered, though I should be con- 
victed of a mistake in terms, or of misapplying the 
language of the law. I speak to the plain understand- 
ing of the people, and appeal to their honest, liberal 
construction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself, appear 
to me to consult their piety as little as their judgment 
and experience, when they admit the great and essen- 
tial advantages accruing to society from the freedom 
of the press, yet indulge themselves in peevish or 
passionate exclamations against the abuses of it. Be- 
traying an unreasonable expectation of benefits pvorty 
and entire, from any human institution, they in eflFect 
arraign the goodness of providence, and confess that 
they are dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity. 
In the present instance, they really create to their 
own minds, or greatly exaggerate, the evil they com- 
plain of. The Jaws of England provide, as efiectually 
as any human laws can do, for the protection of the 
subject, in his reputation as well aS' in his person and 

the general tenor of these Letters. The defence is, at least, specious. 
Had there not been a want of energy in the government of that day, 
perhaps the publication of Letters so bold* in personal invective, 
might have been checked in its very commencement. How much 
would, in that case, have been lost to eloquence, and to the illus- 
tration of a period on many accounts one of the most interesting in 
the British history? 
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property. If the characters of private men are insulted 
or injured, a double remedy is open to them, by action 
and indictment. If, through indolence, felse shame, or, 
indifference, they will not appeal to the laws of their 
country, they fail in their duty to society, and are 
unjust to themselves. If, from an unwarrahtable dis- 
trust of the integrity of juries, they would wish to 
obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more sum- 
mary than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to 
affirm, that they are in effect greater enemies them- 
selves than to the libeller they prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters of 
men in office, and the measures of government, the 
case is a little different. A considerable latitude must 
be allowed in the discussion of public affairs, or the 
liberty of the press will be of no benefit to society. 
As the indulgence of private malice and personal 
slander should be checked and resisted by every legal 
means, so a constant examination into the characters 
and conduct of ministers and magistrates should be 
equally promoted and encouraged. They, who con- 
ceive that our newspapers are no restraint upon bad 
men, or impediment to the execution of bad measures, 
know nothing of this country. In that state of aban- 
doned servility and prostitution, to which the undue 
influence of the crown lias reduced the other branches 
of the legislature, our ministers and magistrates have 
in reality little punishment to fear, and few difficulties 
to contend with, beyond the censure .of the press, and 
the spirit of resistance which it excites amcMig the 
people. WhUe this censorial power is maintained. 
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to speak in the words of a most ingenious foreigner, 
both minister and magistrate is comi>elled, in almost 
every instance, to choose between his duty and his repu- 
tation. A dilemma of this kind perpetually before 
him, will not indeed work ^ miracle on his heart, but 
it will assuredly operate in some degree, upon his con- 
duct. At all events, these are not times to admit of 
any relaxation in the litde discipline we have left. 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of the press 
is carried beyond all bounds of decency and truth; — 
that our excellent ministers are continually exposed 
to the public hatred or derision; — ^that, in prosecutions 
for libels on government, juries are partial to the 
popular side; — ^and thsi^ in the most flagrant cases, a 
verdict cannot be obtained for the King. — If the pre- 
mises were admitted, I should deny the conclusion. 
It is not true, that the temper of the times has m 
general an undue influence over the conduct of juries. 
On the contrary, many signal instances may be pro- 

On the contrary y many sicrnal instances may be prodticed^ Sec] 
The whole scries of the British history evinces the truth of the ge- 
neral assertion in this period- Except in some seasons of popular 
phrenzy, English juries have, ever, more eminently than any other 
courts, ancient or modem, stood unbiassed, in the trial of great pub- 
lic questions, either by servility to a government, or devotcdncss to a 
popular faction. There have been moments, indeed, when even by 
these juries, not truth and justice, but die wishes of a minister, or 
the clamour of a seditious populace, were chiefly respected: but 
such occasions have been rare and transient : and the nation have 
ever been eager to ^rnake atonement for the IDs inflicted by them. 
Compare with the political conduct of English juries, tliat of the late 
parliaments of France ; how much more honourable to human na- 
ture, is the conduct of the juries ? Never was this praise more con- 
spicuously deserved, than in the trials for sedition and treason, which 
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duced of verdicts returned for the King, when the 
inclinations of the people led strongly to an undistin- 
guishing opposition to government. Witness the 
cases of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Almon. — In the late 
prosecutions of the printers of my address to a great 
personage, the juries were never fairly dealt with. 
Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper 
in question contained no treasonable or libellous mat- 
ter, and that the severest parts of it, however painful 
to the King, or offensive to his servants, were strictly 
true, would fain have restricted the jury to the finding 
of special &cts, which, as to guilty or not guilty, were 
merely indifferent. This particular motive, combined 
with \m general purpose to contract the power of juries, 
will account for the charge he delivered in fVbodfaWs 
trial. He told the jury, in so many words that they 
had nothing to determine, except the fact oi printing 
and puilishing^ and whether or no the blanks or innuen- 
does were properly filled up in the information; — ^but 
that, whether the defendant had committed a crime, 
or not, was no matter of consideration to twelve men, 
who yet, upon their oaths, were to pronounce their 
peer guilty, or not guilty. When we hear such non- 
sense delivered from the bench, and find it supported 
by a laboured train of sophistry, which a plain under- 
standing is unable to foUow, and which an unlearned 

have taken place in England, since the year 1788. On each side, 
the verdicts of juries have set bounds, both to the insolence of sedi- 
tion, and to the vindictiveness of offended authority. The people 
have heard their voice, and have recognized it as their own. — Tlie 
history of the cases of Almon and Wilkes, will be more seasonably 
uitii/daccd hereafter. 

VOL. I. o 
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jtiry, however it may shock their reason, cannot be 
supposed qualified to refute, can it be wondered that 
they should returii a verdict, perplexed, absurd, or 
imperfect? — Lord Mansfield has not yet explained to 
the world, why he accepted of a verdict, which the 
court afterwards set aside as illegal; and which, as it 
took no notice of the innuendoes^ did not even corres- 
pond with his own charge. If he had known his 
duty, he should have sent the jury back. — I speak 
advisedly, and am well assured, that no lawyer of 
character in Westminster-Hall will contradict me. 
To shew the falsehood of Lord Mansfield's doctrine, 
it is not necessary to enter into the merits of the paper 
which produced the trial. If every line of it were 
treason, his charge to the jury would still be felse, 
absurd, illegal, and unconstitutional. If I stated the 
merits of my letter to the King^ I should imitate Lord 
Mansfield^ and^ travel out of the record. 

Accepted of a verdict . ] A colloquial barbarism for accepted a verdict. 

To shew the falsehood of Lord Mansfield^ s doctrine^ &c.] The 
right of juries to return a general verdict; the endeavours of 
Lord Mansfield to confine them to the simple finding of the £Eicts 
alleged, true or Mse ; the discussions in the trial on account of Ju* 
Nius's Letter to the King; and the fierce vengeful contradiction of 
the opinion of Lord Mansfield — ^which fill this whole paragraph, and 
Mveral subsequent ones — are all such as to deserve much and v^ari- 
ous illustration. But this is not the proper {ilace. They will -arise 
more fitly to our consideration in the progress of the Letters* We 
should do wrong to exhaust our materials unseasonably, in erecting 
merely the park gate and the porter's lodge. 

• The following quotation from a speech delivered by Lord Chat- 
ham, on the lltli of December, irro, is taken with exactness* The 
reader will find it curious in itself, and very fit to be inserted here. 
" My Lord's, the verdict given in Woodfall's trial, was gidlfy of 
firintinff and fiublisfdng only; upon which two motions were made 
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When i{Fiv and reason speak plainly, we do not want 
authority to direct our understandings. Yet, for tj\c 
honour of the profession, I am content to opix)se one 
lawyer to another, especially when it happens that the 
King's Attorney General has virtually disclaimed the 
doctrine by which the Chief Justice meant to insure 
success to the prosecution. The opinion of the plain- 
tiff^s counsel, (howei-er it may be otherwise insignifi- 
cant) is weighty in the scale of the defendant. — My 
Lord Chief Justice De Grey who filed the information 
ex officio, is directly with me. If he had concurred 

m court ;— one, in arrest of judgment, by the defendant's counsel, 
grounded upon the ambiguity of the verdict ; — ^the other, by the coun- 
sel for the crown, for a rule upon the defendant, to shew cause why 
ihe Terdict should not be entered up according to the legal import 
of the words. On both motions, a rule was grantedi and soon after, 
Ihe matter was argued before the Court of King's Bench. The 
noble judge, when he delivered the opinion of the court upon the 
▼erdict, went regularly through the whole of Uie proceedhiga at 
Am PritUy- as well the evidence that had been given, as his own 
charge to the jury. This proceeding would have been very proper, 
had a motion been made on^either side for a new trial; because 
either a verdict ^ven contrary to evidence, or an improper charge 
by the judge at M^iH Priusy is held to be a sufficient ground for 
granting a new trial. But when a motion is made in arrest of judg- 
nent, or for establishing the verdict by entering it up according to 
Ihe legal import of the words, it must b« on the gi*ound of something 
appearing en the /ace of the record \ and the court in considering 
whether the verdict shall be established or not, are so confined to 
Ihe record; that they cannot take notice of any thing that does not 
appear on the face of it ; in the lejal phrase, they cannot travel 
out of the record. The noble judge did travel out of the record ; 
and I affirm, that h!s discourse was irregular j extrajudicial^ and 
unfirecedented. His apparent motive for doing what he knew to 
be wrong, was, that he might have an opportunity of telling the 
public extrajudicially^ that tlie other three judges concurrod in the 
doctrine laid down la his charge." 
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in Lord Mansfield's doctrine, the trial must have bectt 
a very short one« The facts wert either admitted 
by Waodfall^s counsel, or easily proved to the satis^ 
&ction of the jury. But Mr. De Grey, &r from thinks 
ing he should acquit himself of his duty by batdy 
proving the fiicts, entered lately, and I confisss not 
without ability, into the demerits of the paper, wfaidi 
he called a seditious libel. He dwelt but lightly upoa 
those points, which (according to Lord Mansfield) 
were die only matter of consideration to the jui^. 
The criminal intent, the libellous matter^ the perni- 
cious tendency of the paper itself, were the topics on 
which he principally insisted, and of which, for more 
than an hour, he tortured his fiiculties to convince the 
jury. If he agreed in opinion with Lord Mansfield, 
his discourse was impertinent, ridiculous, and unrea- 
6onable# But, understanding the law as I do, what 
he, said was at least consistent and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to leave 
the construction of libels tm the court, I would intreat * 
him to consider what a dreadful complication of hard- 
ships he imposes upon his fellow-subjects. — In the 
first place, the prosecution commences by information 
of an officer of the crown, not by the regular consti- 
tutional mode of indictment before a grand jur}\ As 
the fact is usually admitted, or in general can easily 
be proved, the office of the petty jury is nugatorj\ — 
The court then judges of the nature and extent of the 
fiffence, and determines ad arbitrium the quantum cf 
the punishment, from a small fine to a heavy one, to 
repeated whipping, to pillory, and unlimited impri- 
sonment* Cutting off ears and noses might still be 
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ioikted by a resdute judge; but I will be candid 
enough to suppose that penalties, so apparently shock- 
ing to humanity, would not be hazarded in these 
timfls. — In all other crimina} prosecutions, the jury 
decides upon the feet and the crime in one word ; and 
the court pronounces a certain sentence, which is the - 
sentence of the law, not of the judge. If Lord Mansr 
field's doctrine be received, the jury must either 
find a vefdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, (which, 
I can conceive, might be done by very conscientious 
men, rather than trust a fellow-creature to Lord Mans* 
' ^d's mercy) <x they must leave to the court two 
<^ces, never but in this instance united, of finding 
guilty, and awarding punishment. 

But, says this honest Lord Chief Justice^ " If the 
paper be not criminal, the defendant" (though found 
guilty by his peers) " is in no danger, for he nntay 
move the coui;^ in arrest of judgment.'' — True, my 
good Lord, but who is to determine upon the mo.- 
tion? — ^Is not the court still to decide, whether judg- 
ment shall be entered up or not ? and is not the defend- 
ant this way as effectually deprived of judgment by 
his peers, as if he were tried in a court of civil law, 
or in the chambers of the inquisition ? It is you, my 
Lord, who then try the crime, not the jury. As to the 
probable efiect of the motion in arrest of judgment, 
I shall only observe, that no reasonable man would be 
so eager to possess himself of the invidious power of 
inflicting punishment, if he were not predetermined Xo 
make use of it. 

Again; — We are told, that judge and jur>' have a 
distinct office ; that the jury is to find the fact, and 
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the judge to deliver the law. De jure respondent ju^ 
dices, de facto jurati. The dictum is true, though not 
in the sense given to it by Lord Mansfield. The jury 
are undoubtedly to determine tlie feet; that is, Whe- 
ther the defendant did or did not commit the crime 
charged against him. The judge pronounces the 
sentence annexed by law to that feet so found; 
and if, in the course of the trial, any question of law 
arises, both the counsel and the jury must, of neces- 
sity, appeal to the judge, and leave it to his decision. 
An exception or plea in bar may be allowed by the 
court; but, when issue is joined, and the jury have 
received their charge, it is not possible, in the nature 
of things, for them to separate the law from the feet, 
unless they think proper to return a special verdict. 

It has also been alleged that, although a common 
juiy are sufficient to determine a plain matter of fact, 
they are not qualified to comprehend the meaning, or 
to judge of the tendency, of a seditious libel. In an- 
swer to this objection, (which, if well founded, would 
prove nothing as to the strict right of retiuning a ge- 
neral verdict) I might safely deny the truth of the 
assertion. Englishmen of that rank from which juries 
are usually taken, are not so illiterate as (to serve a 
particular purpose) they are now represented. Or, 
admitting the feet; let a special jury be summoned in 
all cases of difficulty and importance, and the objection 
is removed. But the truth is, that if a paper, sup- 
posed to be a libel upon government, be so obscurely 
worded, that twelve common men cannot possibly see 
the seditious meaning and tendency of it, it is in effect- 
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Tio libel. It cannot inflame the minds of the people, 
nor alienate their afiections from government ; for they 
no more understand wliat it means, than if it were 
pubKshed in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the whcie matter, it appears, to my under- 
standing, clear beyond a doubt, that if, in any future 
prosecution for a seditious libel, the jury should bring 
in a verdict of acquittal not warranted by the evidence, 
it will be owing to the false and absurd doctrines 
Uud down by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted at the 
odious artifices made use of by the jud^ to mislead 
and perplex them, guarded against his sophistry, and 
convinced of the falsehood of his assertions, they may 
perhaps determine to thwart his detestable purpose, 
•and defeat him at any rate. To him at least they will 
do substantial justice. — Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in the information be fairly and hofiestly submit- 
ted to the jury, there is no reason whatsoever to pre- 
sume that twelve men, upon their oaths, will not 
decide impartially between the King and the defendant. 
The numerous instances, in our state-trials, of ver- 
dicts recovered for the King, sufficiendy refute the 
false and scandalous imputations thrown by the abet- 
tors of Lord Mansfield upon the integrity of juries.— 
But even admitting the supposition that, in times of 
universal discontent, arising from the notorious male- 
administration of public affairs, a seditious writer 
should escape punishment, it makes nothing against 
my general argument. If juries are fallible, to what 
other tribunal shall we appeal ? — If juries cannot safely 
be trusted, shall we unite the offices of judge and juryj 
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so wisely divided by the constitution, and trust im- 
plicitly to Lord Mansfield? — Are the judges of the 
court of King's Bench more likely to be unbiassed 
and impartial than twelve }-eomen, burgesses, or gen- 
tlemen, taken indifferently from the county at large ? — 
Or, in short, shall there be no decision, until we have 
instituted a tribunal, from which no possible abuse 
or inconvenience whatsoever can arise? If I am not 
^ssly mistaken, these questions carr)^ a decisive an- 
swer along with them. 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from a 
restraint equally unnecessary and illegal, I return to 
the use which has been made of it in the present pub- 
lication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified in 
theory, nor upon any general principles. To know 
how well they are deserved, and how justly they have 
been applied, we must have the evidence of &cts 
before us. We must be conversant with the Scots in 
private life, and observe their principles of acting to 
ti^, and to each other: — the characteristic prudence, 
the selfish nationality, the inde&tigable smile, the 
persevering assiduity, the everlasting profession of a 
discreet and moderate resentment. — If the instance 
were not too important for an experiment, it might 
not be amiss to confide a little in their integrity. — 
Without any abstract reasoning upon causes and 
effects, we shall soon be convinced by experience, that 
the Scots J transplanted fix)m their own country, are 

The Scots transfilantedfrom their own country^ are always a dzS" 
tinct and separate body.} This assertion was, even at the time whem 
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always a distinct and separate body from the people 
who receive them. In other settlements, they only 
love themselves; in ^nglandy they cordially love 
themselves, and as cordially hate their neighbours* 
For the remainder of tlieir good qualities, I must 
appeal to the reader's observation, unless he will 
accept of my Lord Barrington's authority. In a 
letter to the late Lord Melcombe, published by Mr. 
Lee, he expresses himself with a truth and accuracy 
not very common in his lordship's lucubrations. — 
** And Cockbum, like most of his countrymen^ is as 
abject to those above him, as he is insolent to those 
below him." — I am far from meaning to impeach the 
articles of the union. If the true spirit of those 
articles were religiously adhered to, we should not 
see such a multitude of Scotch commoners in the 
lower house, as representatives of English boroughs, 
while not a single Scotch borough is ever represented 
by an Englishman. We should not see English 
peerages given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder sons 
of Scotch peers, and the number of sixteen doubled 
and trebled by a scandalous evasion of thq act of 
union, v If it should ever be th6ught advisable to 
dissolve an act, the violation or observaijce of which 

# - 
Junius wrote it, too much in the spirit of English prejudice. It 
would now strike every ingenuous and well-informed English mind, 
as palpably false. The Scots and the English have happily and 
completely amalgamated into one people. They who were inflamed 
to the utmost extravagance of political rage and hatred, when they 
saw Lord Bute, Secretary of State, now see several of the first minis- 
terial employments filled by Mr. Dundas, without the slightest dis- 
satisfaction on the score of his being a Scotsman. 
VOL. I. p 
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is invariably directed by the advantage and interest of 
the ScotSy I shall say very sincerely with Sir Edward 
Coke,* " When poor England stood alone, and had 
not the access of another kingdom, and yet had more 
and as potent enemies as it now hath, yet the King of 
England prevailed." 

Some opinion may now be expected from me, 
upon a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer. When the character of the 
chief magistrate is in question, more must be under- 
stood than may be safely expressed. If it be really a 
part of our constitution, and not a mere dictum of tlie 
law, that the King can do no wrongs it is not the only 
instance, in the wisest of human institutions, where 
theory is at variance with practice. That the sove- 
reign of this country is not amenable to any form of 
trial known to the laws, is unquestionable. But 
exemption from punishment is a singular privilege 
annexed to the royal character, and no way excludes 
the possibility of deserving it. How long, and to 
what extent, a King of England may be protected by 
the forms, when he violates the spirit of the consti* 
tution, deserves to be considered. A mistake in this 
matter proved fetal to Charles and his son. For my 
ovm part, fa^: from thinking that the King can do no . 
wrong, far from suffering myself to be deterred or 
imposed upon by the language of forms, in opposition 
to the substantial evidence of truth, if it were my 
misfortune to live under the inauspicious reign of a 
prince, whose whole life was employed in one base, 

• Parliamentary History, V. r. p. 400. 
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contemptible struggle with the free spirit of his 
people, or in the detestable endeavour to corrupt 
their moral principles, I would not scruple to declatie 
to him, — " Sir, you alone are the author of the great- 
est Nvrong to your subjects and to yourself. Instead 
of reigning in the hearts of your people, instead of 
commanding their lives and fortunes through the 
medium of their affections, has not the strength of 
the crown, whether influence or prerogative, been 
uniformly exerted, for eleven y^ars together, to sup- 
port a narrow, pitiful system of government, which 
defeats itself, and answers no one purpose of real 
power, profit, or personal satisfaction to you ? — ^With* 
the greatest unappropriated revenue of any prince in 
lEurope, have we not seen you reduced to such vile 
and sordid distresses, as would have conducted any 
other man to a prison? — With a great military, and 
the greatest naval power in the known world, have 
not foreign nations repeatedly insulted you with im- 
punity ? — Is it not notorious, that the vast revenues, 
extorted from the labour and industry of your sub- 
jects, and given you to do honour to yourself and to 
the nation, are dissipated in corrupting their repre- 

« firr, ycu alone are the author of the greatest vrrong, &c.] Thia 
passage, and the paragraph which follows it, are in a high, but some- 
what outrageous tone of eloquence. In one or two of the phrases, 
the lofty dignity of oratorial and patriot invective, is almost sacri- 
liced for the vulgarity of a scolding market-woman. That which 
provoked such an address as this to the Sovereign, seems to have 
been chiefly his avoiding implicitly to abandon the reigns of govern^ 
ment, as had been done by his grandfather, and great grandfatlici^ 
to the whig aristocracy. 
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seritatives? — Are you a prince of the house of Hano- 
ver, and do you exclude all the leading whig families 
from your councils? — Do you profess to goveni 
according to law, and is it consistent with that pro- 
fession, to impart your confidence and affection to 
those men only, who though now perhaps detached 
fix)m the desperate cause of the pretender, are mark- 
ed in this country by an hereditary attachment to 
high and arbitrary principles of government? — Are 
you so infetuated as to take the sense of your people 
fh)m the representation of ministers, or from the 
shouts of a mob, notoriously hired to surround your 
Coiach, or stationed at a theatre ? — And if you are, in 
reality, that public man, that King, that noagistrate, 
which these questions suppose you to be, is it any 
answer to your people, to say that, among your 
domestics you are good-humoured f — that to one lady 
you are feithful; — ^that to your children you are indul- 
gent ? — Sir, the man who addresses you in these terms 
is your best friend. He would willingly hazard his 
life in defence of your title to the crown; and, if 
pcnuer be your object, would still shew you how pos- 
sible it is for a King of England, by the noblest 
means, to be the most absolute prince in Europe. 
You have no enemies. Sir, but those who persuade 
you to aim at power without right, and who think 
it flattery to tell you that the character of King dis- 
solves the natural relation between guilt and punish- 
ment." 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so callous, or 
an imderstanding so depraved, as to attend to a dis- 
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course of this nature, and not to feel tlie force of it. 

But where is the man, among those who have access 

to the closet, resolute and honest enough to deliver it? 

The liberty of the press is our only resource. It will 

command an audiSnce, when every honest man in the 

kingdom is excluded. This glorious privilege may 

be a security to the King, as well as a resource to 

his people. Had there been no star-chamber, there 

would have been no rebellion against Charles the first. 

The constant censure and admonition of the press 

would have corrected his conduct, prevented a civil 

war, and saved him from an ignominious death. I 

am no friend to the doctrine of precedents, exclusive 

of right ; though lawyers often tell us, that whatever 

has been once done, may lawfully be done again. 

I shall conclude this preface, with a quotation, 
applicable to the subject, from a foreign writer*^ 
whose essay on the English constitution I beg leave 
to recommend to the public, as a performance, deep, 
solid, and ingenious. 

" In short, whoever considers what it is that con- 
stitutes the moving principle of what we call great 
afiairs, and the invincible sensibility of man to the 
opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not hesitate to 
affirm that, if it were possible for the liberty of the 
press to exist in a despotic government, and (what is 
not less difficult) for it to exist without changing the 
constitution, this liberty of the press would alone 
form a counterpoise to the power of the prince. If, 
for example, in an empire of the East, a sanctuary 

♦ Monsieur De Lolme. 
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could be found, which, rendered respectable by the 
ancient religion of the people, might ensure safety to 
those who should bring thither their observations of 
any kind; and that, from thence, printed papers 
should issue, which, under a certain seal, might be 
equally respected; and which, in their daily appear- 
ance, should examine and freely discuss the conduct 
of the Cadis, the Bashaws, the Vizir, the Divan, 
and the Sultan himself; that would introduce, imme- 
diately, some degree of liberty.''^ 



As a literary composition, .the Preface seems to excel the Dedica- 
tion. It contains more profound remarks, more cogent reasoning, 
more fervid eloquence. It must have been written with more elabo- 
rate care, and with a. more studied unity of design. Yet, it bears this 
mark of the hand of an English, rather than of a French, or a Scottish 
author — that it is finished with felicity, pains, and skill, in particular 
passages, much rather than well-digested, with due congmity and 
combination of parts, as a whole. 
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TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 

IJV order to explain the origin of the fiolitical cont entions which fire- 
•voiled when the Author of these Letters began his corresfiondence 
with the Printer of the Public Advertiser y it will be necessary to 
look backward^ to a considerable distance^ upon the rise of parties 
in England^ and the history of the Constitution, 

The British and Anglo-Saxon ancestors of the people of England^ 
were originally members of free republican communities^ or the 
subjects of small principalities y whose sovereigns held but an un- 
certain and irregular authority^ that if sometimes^ for a few 
moments^ furious and tyrannical^ was much oftener so feeble 09 
to be, with impunity y spumedy contemnedy and trampled upon* 
They possessed their lands y not as the feudal tenants of the prince y 
but free from all obUgationy save that of performing certain ser- 
vices for the internal and external protection of the community* 
They had slaves; the captives whom they took in wary or the 
descendants of the former possessors of conquered territoriesy whoy 
to preserve their livesy had submitted to servitude. Written laws 
had hardly beeuy as yety established umongst them; but custom 
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Aad the authority of lavfy and one judicial decincm naturally inu^ 
fated the examfile of another. The freemen fioaacsaing landsj 
and discharging fiublic duties^ were obliged to assemble in a 
great national council or army^ whenever rebellion^ invasion^ the 
recurrence of a stated period^ or any sudden public exigency^ 
demanded the common force and intelligence^ to be exercised 
together for the benefit of the whole: and this was the primitive 
Constitution of the Micklegemote of the Jinglo-Saxons. The 
WiTTENAGEMOTE assembled more frequently ; and was a sort 
of senate^ irregularly composed of the confidential servants of the 
Kingy the most deserving favourites of the people^ and since it 
was seldom a lucrative service^ often^ alsoy (fsuch others as were 
the most forward to attend it. 
These communities were unfixed^ and incessantly fluctuating in the 
modes of their political existence* Rebellion^ invasion^ conquests^ 
all the wonted changes incident to barbarism; soon cons^dred to 
dissolve moat of the petty ^ independent principalities of the Saxon 
Heptarchy^ and to combine their people under fewer separate 
dominions^ "Ufith inequalities of ranky and gradations of depen* 
dcncyy in which feodism hady for our forefathers^ its first rude 
beginnings. The Ecclesiastical History of Bedcj the Saxon 
Remains collected by Hickesy a multitude of particulars scattered 
through Domesday-Booky not a few gleanings which a skilful 
hand mi^ht select from the indubitably Saxon part of our com-' 
mon lawy sufficiently bespeak the gradual rise of an imperfect 
feudal system of connexion and dependency in England^ during 
those times which succeeded from the re-union of the principalities 
of the heptarchy y to the ^ra of the accession of the Korman race 
of Kings to the English throne, 2'heir accession established feo^ 
dism in its most regular form* By its Idwsy there were in the 
kingdom but two classes of subjects-freemen and slaves* The 
freemeuy among whom the military vassals were pre^endnenty pas-' 
scssed their lands by tenures which they were free to renounce; 
andy on the condition of performing to their Sovereign cer^ 
tain services and homage y beyond which he could lawfully exact 
frcm them nothing more* But it was impossible y that occasions 
should not continually ariscy in tfie course of government y for 
which no proviaioii nvas made in the feudal chartersy and which 
demandedy for the support of the monarchy or the dtfcrice of the 
kiugdoniy newserviccsy such as could be given only by free consent* 
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mm mtth •^rvicM f»ere vmntedy the Sovereign naturaUy coiled 
mgetker^ all hk awa imoiediate vassals, by whatever sort of free 
tenure their laods were held. 4/* ^ wanted military 9erviee9 
almtey it vmu vnnece99ary to summon more than the military vas* 
ja£f» Did he fpant tervicee^ which vaawls holding hy aoccagcj 
or by burgage tenure^ must voluntarily perform: the^e^ aUoj 
were to be eummonedf to give their consent with the rett. Mthing 
hut the services stipulated in his charter j might bejbrcedjrom 
any vassal without his consent, M freeholders^^ under charter ^ 
were to be overlookedj if their services were wanted. Thus as* 
sembledj in the presence of their Sorvereignj they composed the 
Parlxam £KT. Bis wishes f^ere proposed to them: they assented 
to what he reguiredy or denied it. They^ on the other hand^ 
proposed whatever new exemptipnsy or concessions^ they might 
desire to wrest from him: he granted^ or rejected^ their requests. 
T%e business of the Parliament was thus transacted. None were 
eager to be summoned to it: for^ to excuse them from attendanccj 
was to grant reli^from a burdensome service. It was composed 
€hi^y of military freeholders: for ^ in a martial and barbarous 
agCy there were few freemen who did not bear arms. It admitted 
others J beside the military teruints of the crown; because all, from 
whom there was wanted aught not stipulated in their charters^ 
must give their consent before that could be lawfully exacted 
from them. The whole Parliament met in one assembly ; because^ 
in those days, the formality <f living in (Afferent apartments, or 
at a number of different tables in the same house, was little under" 
stood; because their discussions were rarely very complex, or 
much prolonged ; because their numbers, on any particular occa^ 
sion, were not such as to make it absolutely impossible for them 
$0 deliberate and vote together, in one undivided body, and at one 
place^^In return for all that, by the stipulations in their char- 
ters, and by their grants in parliamentary assembly, the free 
'vassals gave or performed to their Sovereign; he protected them 
in the enjoyment of their free/tolds, equally agaijist injury arising 
internally from among themselves, and against that which might 
be menaced by a foreign foe. 
Such was the essential nature of the feudal government, in il*s purest 
form: and such the genuine original constitution qf the parliament 
qf England. In the progress of English affairs, many concessions 
were successively wrested from the monarchs; andy on the other 
VOL. 1. C^ 
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hand^ the lRng9 acquired advantages agahutthdrjree wbjeeitf 
by acts of parliament continually accumulating^ and hy practice* 
ofappreMion insenMly introduced^ till at last parliaments came to 
acknowlege them^ and judges to decide upon them^ as law* jhfaiUng 
themselves of a season of weakness in the monarchial authority^ 
the vassals of the crovm forced from King John one general char* 
.ter; which added new advantages and immunities to those which 
they enjoyed by their respective private charters^ while it precisely 
explained to what degree the feudal system had at that time 
departed in England from its primitive principles. 
Since the spirit of the community became continually less fierce and 
barbarous; the system of Icgisla^on and government could not 
but gradually accommodate itself to the change. Personal service 
from his vassaU,^ became less acceptable to the monarch than money ^ 
with which he might procure such service from others^ who would 
perform it better. To the vassals occupying towns under burg" 
age tenures^ the command of their time^ and such freedom from 
the calls of personal service^ as should allow them to devote them* 
selves to the pursuits of trade and industry^ were too desirable 
not to be gladly purchased with the largest supplies which they 
thought themselves able to afford. In comparison with them^ 
the greatest landholders^ who exercised no traffic^ were poor in 
money. Those burgesses^ hence^ became continually of higher 
importance to their Sovereign^ and more considerable in his par- 
Uaments. As money was expected much rather from them than 
from the great military landholders; they were permitted f 
determine by themselves^ what sums they should grant at their 
Sovereign's request y-^without the presence of those landholders 
to over-rule their determination:-^Thus was produced the original 
separation of the Commons^ to deliberate in a separate chamber 
from the Peers. They held their tenures^ on the condition of 
supplying^ each borough^ only a certain number of persons — not 
actually y at all times j the whole number of the burgesses—for their 
Sovereign's service. They served ^ in fact^ in parliament y and 
on other occasions ^ by reprksentation. The notion of this 
mode of parliamentary service having been once introducedj 
became gradually familiar to men's minds; and^ in the decline of 
feodismj was carried^ in practice beyond the burgesses^ even to 
aU the rest of the King's immediate vassals^ who were not high 
sfficers of the state. The Peers were^ as is well known^ in the 
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origin 1^ the peerage <, not merely landholderB withfieculiar appeU 
lationa and some firivilegea ofdreaa and precedency; but actually^ 
every one, officers of the crovm^ performing services for which 
their lands nvere the reward^ and havings for titles^ their precise 
official denominations. Before the parliament was distributed 
into two housesy the Peer^ had begun to 6e, in general^ much 
rather noTmnally^ than officially such. Yety their original charac* 
ier still remained^ sufficiently ^ to regulate their division from the 
Commons^ at that timcy and to make them to be obliged to personal 
service in parliament y while the Commons obtained permission to 
Perform that service by their representatives, 

f/ifter the parliament of Engird had thus assumed the form which 
it still retainsy the arts. and liabits of peace went ony with increase 
ing rapidity y to abolish the strength of the feudal system. The 
feudal becamcy as to substantial effecty merely. soccagC'tenures, 
The military vassals of the crown suffered themselves to be 
gradually disarmed: andy instead ofthemy soldiers receiving pay 
in money were employed to fight tlieir King's battles* The same 
struggles which had prntailed between them and the sovereigny 
were J howevery still renewed* Jt might be doubtful for a whilcy 
who should be finally and completely successful: whether the 
monarchy in subduing their liberties and those of the whole. people^ 
or th^ people and tlie nobleSy in establis/ung those liberties beyond 
all possibility of their being ever subverted by the crown. It 
was impossiblcy that the contest between the crown and the 
peoplcy for flower y sliould not be always prolonged: fory in the 
relative situations qf a King and his subjectsy it is not in human 
nature to refrain from this contention^ The crisis arrivedy 
throughout EuropCy wheny in consequence of the dissolution of 
the feudal militiay it was to be determinedy whether the Sovereign 
should not be, alsoy infacty disarmedy and no military force, hencc^ 

. forthy maintained^ but what the whole tiation mighty at any timcy 
dissolve or employ, at their pleasure* It's insuldr situation; the 
reformation of religion insfdrbig it's i?:habiiants with a spirit 
more than adequate to compensate y for a time^ for the decline nf 
the military one; it's commerccy eniancipating the people y andrais^ 
^g them up to be auxiliaries against the subjugating ambition of 
the crown; the seasonable union of the Scottish and English crowns 
taking away almost the last necessity there was for intrusting^ 
(he monarch withq stan^Ung army ; tht: pacific chart^cter ofJame^ 
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thf F^9t^ which eareleiify neglected to mainudn even Mtek m 

miUtary fcrct^ aa both the temper of his subjectSy and the state qf 

the times, demanded f the cxamfile of the Dutch firavinees; the 

revival of ancient learning; and the ftrogress qffiuritamcal the^ 

dogt/y and qfthe study qf the English law; saved England from 

the fate qfthe kingdoms of the continent i and sealed the Charter 

qfthe Liberties qfthe people y in the blood of Charles the First. 

Frpm the itra of the origin of those discontents in which the great 

cixnl war began, we trace the rise of the two parties which still 

subsist in Britain^ Interest y errory enthusiasmy and a disposition 

to resist those novelties which others had the honour qfprqposingj 

strongly attached one party to th^ cause of the royal authority* 

t4n indignant sense of oppressiony a desire of new distinctiony the 

persuasion of new political principUsy and the yet unextinguished 

spirit qf the old feudal baronsy formed a party who inclined not 

a little towards Dutch repubUeanismy though they pretended to 

desire nothing so much, as to restore the ancient feudal freedom 

qf England, in its genuine purity and strength. But the civil 

wavy though it did irtdeed contribute to the progress and the 

security qf British liberty y was not indispensably necessary to its 

preservation. At the close of the reign qf James the Firsty that 

liberty was already safe beyond the danger of being effectually 

subvert edy if not by some flagrant violation qfthe lawsy not to he 

perpetrated but by force of arms. The necessary progress of law 

and of knowledge might Iwcoe done the resty without the guilt qfthe 

authors qfthe grand rebelliony or the misery of its victims. Its 

issue restored that balance between the partiesy which had been 

destroyedy just as the rebellion broke out. That balance was 

again disturbedy Ly the unlucky endeavours qf Charles and James 

the Secotid to imitate Gallic despotismy and by the storm qfover* 

powering resistance which was quickly excited against James. 

The Revolution did not restore the equipoise which the conduct of 

James had destroyed. It did not materially alter the principles of 

the opposition between the rival parties. They now acquired the de^ 

nominations q/'WniGs and Tories; termsy at firsty of vulgar re* 

proachy but afterwards proudly owned by those who had been q/ipro^ 

hrioualy branded with them. Even t/ie Tories would not wholly 

vindicate the cause of the abdicated monarch; though, if it luid not 

been for the Whigs, they would, from both principle and affection. 
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ha9e muck hnger endured wdat they ctmld not ttftfnwe. The 
Wktge^ on the other hand^ having obtained a monarch of their awn 
choice^ expected^ that he would ovm hhnseif their creature., and kt§ 
the crown and its prerogatives at their feet. William's views, 
talents^ and firinci/ileSy made him capable of better things. He 
courted as well the Thries as the Whigs; still emjdayed the one party 
to defeat the unreasonable wishes of the other; thus supported the 
authority of the crowny while he was the saviour of the liberties of 
the people; happily prevented a restoration of the exiled prince j 
and a renewed series of civil wars; brought the Tories to believe it 
necessary to the success of their interests and princifUeSy that they 
-^koukl abandon the cause of Jamesy — and the Whigs to thinky that 
witkoui adopting somewhat of a Tory attachment to the monarch 
whom they had seated on the throncy they should derive no lasting 
personal advantages from their triumph. 
In the beginmng of the reign of Anne, the opposition of the rival par^ 
tiesy was not more than sufficient to rouse the whole national energies 
into futt and useful activity. The Whigs were her ministers; the 
Thries her fccvourites. Whig principles of goruemment and obe* 
dience prrvaUed; Whig measures of foreign policy were pursued. 
Mfaving the reins of government in their handsy the Whigs strove 
to establish themselves irnmoveably in the seat of flower: the wiiorty 
the wary the encouragement of the hopes oftlie House of Hanover y 
noere their grand extiedients for precludingy forever y the return of 
the exiled Sttmrts ; and for perpetuating to thefamiliesy and the 
partyy that achieved the revolution, the sccurityy the emolumentSy 
end the influeneey which they had naturally expected from that 
event. In the actual exercise ofpo%oery they were obliged to forget 
many of those princi/ilesy on which t/iey had at other titnes demanded 
that the government should be conducted: buty the party-combina" 
tiony not the abstract princifiles of political faithy was what they 
chiefly cared for, JSTot so much the ability and vigilance of the 
WhigSy howevery as the pusillanimity of the Jacobites and Tories; 
their lukewammessy their perfidy to the very cause which they boast' 
fully espousedy and which exposed them to many a loss and suffering ; 
finally defeated every attemfit that was madcy to restore the tmrnc 
tSate sovertijnty ; or, at leasty the hope of the regal successiony to 
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tihe exiled ftrin^es. The Tbriee, for a time^ continued to deeert 
their fiarty^ and to crouch to the Whig9 infiower^for a mortd of 
bread; but were qften irruotvedin the guilt of fioHtical a/ioetaey^ 
vnthout reafdng its expected reward. M kutj the invidiouM great'- 
neaa to which the pasmve spirit of Queen Anne had aUomed the 
r Whigs to ascend; the insolence with which they abused their pros^ 
perity; the alarms of the church; the impatience of the landholders^ 
under new burdens; the transference of the Queer^s favour from an 
tnsolent and imperious attendant^ to an insinuating and submissive 
one; and^ in fact ^ the rising in arms of a thousand old English pre^ 
judices; drove the IV/ugsJrom their Tninisterial power j at t/te very 
time fvhen they deemed tliemsetves the most securely established in 
it ; and exalted the Jhries to a condition in which they had oppor^ 
iunity to shew^ whetfier they were^ indeed^ friendly or hostile to the 
genuine principles of British freedom. Had Anne not given to the 
Whigs a confidence^ too exclusive and implicit^ in the beginnings and 
during the former progress of her reign ; had she not permitted them 
to prolong the war^ qfier its first objects had beenj as far as was 
fiossiblcy attained:' it had not been now necessary for her to throw 
herself wholly into the arms of the Thries^ and exasperate into fierce 
hostility that mutual opposition of the two parties^ which time^pas 
gradually mitigating. Oxford, perhaps acttuited by mean views 
«/ personal interest^ perhaps with intelligence more comprehensivey 
and intentions more generously patriotic^ strove to accomplish that 
reconciliation of the two parties^ in which it was to be earnestly 
wished^ that their contentions should^ at lengthy almost whoUy temd* 
note. Buty the late insolence of the WfdgSy and the extravagant 
exultation of the Tories^ defeated his endeavours. While he hesi' 
Sated and intrigued in vain^ the bolder genius of St. John, accont- 
plished tlie peace of UtreclUy and snatc/ied the army from the hands 
of the Whigs. Whenever the circumstances of that treaty have 
been examined by judges sufficiently bold arid iTnpartialy its author 
has been confessed to htive effectedyin ity much more for the advan- 
tage of the British em^iireythan might have been sujiposed postnblcy 
amid the embarrassments through which he had to struggUy of 
party opposition at homcy and of unfaithful allies and artful enemies 
abroad^ conspiring to thwart whatever even the greatest force Cfui 
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fUwifitUude of talents m a British minister shoiM attemfit^ in 
order to restore peace to Europe, St, John^ and the leading Tories^ 
did their duty: hut the Whigs had too little public virtue not to do 
their utmost to render that a bad peace^ of which they were not 
permitted to bcy themselves^ the authors. In spite of all that could 
be done to make it unfortuuate^ the peace of Utrecht was destined 
to become the surest political foundation of the rising prosperity of 
Britain^ during the eighteenth century. 7he declining life of 
t^mie^ encouraged the opposition of the Whigs; moved Oxford to 
renew his endeavours to win their fxvour^ till the higher Tories 
droroe him^ with indignation^ from the ntinistry; excited St. JoHir, 
and the firmer Tories^ to try^ whether they could not grasp tlie 
reins of gcroemment with too sure a hand to be displaced^ even by 
that event which the Whigs expected to make tliem masters of the 
whole power of the State. The death of Anne disappointed their 
wishes^ and left thenij as it were, bound hands and feet^ at the 
mercy of the Whigs, 
The accession of the Home of Hanover, enthroned the Whigs in 
fnore than their former power. Power ^ without revenge^ ««w not 
enough for their wishes. Tliey drcrve the Tories from all official 
employment; accused them of treason against the revolutioti settle^ 
ment; and lutrassed them with calumny and proscription^ till they 
^vere driven into actual rebellion. But for that imprudent credulity 
and gratitude, with which George tlie First threw himself at 
his cKcession, into the arms of the Whigs, he might have counter- 
balanced the parties usefidly against each other, and might have 
brought them both to vie in loyalty to his House. JVot the ability 
of the Whigs, but the insincerity, the timidity, the uncertainty in 
design, of the Jacobites and Tories, frustrated every intrigue and 
enterprise that was tried to restore the exiled Stuarts. In 
their resistatwe to these attempts, the Whigs made the first irmo" 
vations that were effected in the revolution settlement. By the act, 
which prolonged from three to seven years, the term of the duration 
of parliaments, they, not directly indeed, but virtually, dindnished 
the independent power of the crown, while they made the reprc' 
sentation of the Commons, by more tha?i onc-haf, Itfis equal and 
popular, than it had been before. The victories of Ma r l bor o u c h, 
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the peace (f Utrecht^ and the grwnng firoefierity qf the nadmal 
commerce^ 9till 9Ufifiorted the consequence qf Britain among the 
other states and kingdoms qf Eurofie : otherwise the strange 
treaties and contentions with France^ with Sfiain^ with the Gw- 
man Emfieror^ and with the kingdoms of the JVbrthy were now 
such as must have rendered the influence qfBri'oin^ on thi system 
of foreign fioUtics^ incomparably feeble and contemfi ible, A Eing^ 
whose attachments were chiefly to his foreign subjects and donu^ 
nions; a Whig aristocracy in the adndnisira'ion^ who conceived 
the perfection qfgorvemment to consist in the establishTnent of their 
own power ; a Tory opposition^ who saw themsetvesexcludedfrom 
power J and exposed to acts of oppression: how could the interesto 
of the nation escape ruin^ when these were the depositaries qfits 
political power ? Only by the necessary progress qf private industry 
and knowledge J and the continual increase of private wealth by new 
accumulation* The crown was not brought into contention with 
the Parliament: Popery was not suffered to supplant the established 
Protestant religion : the restoration qf the Stuarts was rendered 
still more and more hopeless. But, the rights of the people were^ 
under the pretence of vigilance against conspiracy ^ continualiy 
violated; the King was industriously taught to look upon one^half 
of his subjects as his enemies; nothing was made the leading object 
qfthe government, but the fixing of the whole power of the StatCf 
legislative and executive, in the hands qfa Whig aristocracy, who 
should transmit it, as an unalienable inheritance, to their childretu 
The principles qf the revolution were forgotten, amidst the pre-- 
tence qfthe incessant cares to maintain the revolution settlement, 
jyor were the Whigs always secure in the possession qft/tat power 
which they abused; nor was the Xing constantly satisfied with 
their administration, and at ease upon the British throne* At 
one time, George the First is said to have doubted, whether is 
might not be better for him to abandon that throne forever, and 
return to tranquillity in his Electorate* At another, weary of the 
tyranny qfthe Whigs, and won, too, by secret domestic infiuence, 
he was certainly about to dismiss Walpole from his mtnisterial 
power, to adopt St. John, the author of the peace of Utrecht, for 
Ms chief counsellor, atui to govern by such a combination qf the 
Tories with the Whigs as St. John might be able to form. Svdft^ 
by some means, not unconscious of the expected change, came to 
England at the very time when his friend Bolingbroke thought 
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fdmtet/Mure of being made firime minister. JSutj the intrigues 
of Wdi^oiey /or a whiles the timidity y and at last the death qf 
George the First y firevented this scheme from advancing beyond 
uncertain intention in the breast qfthe monarchy and wormy ambi' 
tiou^ hopes in the minds of the rival tf WalfioU and his few con- 
Jidenfial friends. PerhafiSy some ofBoUngbroke*sfriendSy while 
they were privy to his intrigueSy and earnestly wished his eleva- 
tioHy were not innocent oftheartifce qfat the same time courting 
Walfiole*s favour y and making as if they were not hostile to his 
interests, Walpolcy not to be thus deceivedy equally caressedy 
calummatedy and undermined them, A new prince succeeded on 
the throne* By the favour qfhis mistressy even in consequence oj 
attentions some of them had receivedfrom his Queeny whose iTiflu^ 
ence was more powerfuly the Tories again had hopes of insinuating 
themselves into the administration. It was hoped that personal 
aversion to Walpole mighty at least y excite George the Second 
to remove him from his councils; and that Tory ability would bcy 
theny necessarily associated in the government. These expecta- 
tions were still frustrated by the prudence of Queen Caroline, 
and by the dread of the House of Hanover y lesty in employing the 
Toriesy they might betray themselves into the hands of their enc 
nues, Walpole continudtly renewedy in the breast of his Sovereigny 
the alarm of meditated rebelliony and of conspiracy to restore the 
Stuarts. This alarm held the Tories in continued disgrace and 
proscription at Court, In their indignation at this treatment ^ 
they cherishedy much more obstinatelyy than it was likely that they 
otherwise would have doncy all their aiicient prejudices against 
the Hanoverian succession. But for the excellence of the revolu- 
tion settlement in its substantial principles ; but for the tendency 
there is in human naturcy to bear with patience every thing not 
intolerably grievousy to which it has been long accustomed: tlie 
Tories could hardly have failed of being often provokedy in the 
course of the two first reigns of the Home of Hanover y into insur- 
rection much more formidable y than those puny ejforts which 
were made by the Jacobitesy without effective Tory support. 
DivisionSy however y arose among the Whigs themselves, PuL- 
TENKT and othersy abandoning\Walpolcy because he thwarted the 
interests of their ambitiony refused noty at lengthy to co-operate 
with the Tories against the minister. The TorieSy glad to find 
themselves not disowned as auxHiavies by a Whig oppodtion in 
VOL, I, R 
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parliament^ earnestly tookfiart vfith PuUeney and Ids Whiga—o» 
ciatee* BoUngbrokc^ though excluded from fiarliament^ by the in* 
trigues qf Walfiole^ became the marshal and the leading counsellor 
qfthe ofifiosition^ by which Wal/iole was to be at last overthrown^ 
His fiersonal advices to its more ostensibly active members $ hi% 
writings in that once famous^ and not yet whdly forgot teAjieriea 
of fioUticcd Jiafiersy the Craftsman} the general influence of his 
friejndahips and example ; with the authority of his high rcputa^ 
tion for political wisdom and literary taltnts ; rendered him little 
less useful an a coadjutor to that oppodtion^ than if he had actually 
been their efficient and acknowledged leader in either house ofpar- 
Uament. His talents were exercised^ especially^ in an endeavour 
to reconcile the principles of the Tories with those of the IVhigs^ 
who were enemies to the power of Walpole. From his writings^ 
and the general approbation they obtained^ it sufficiently appears^ 
that all the virtuous^ the enlightened^ and the disinterested^ from 
among both fVhigs and Tories^ when they sufficiently understood 
one another^ and shunned merely verbal controversy^ agreed in 
attachment to the grand principles^ for the sake of which the revo^ 
lution had been effect ed-i and upon which it was established; that the 
genuine excellence of these principles hady more tlian any thing else^ 
preserved the settlement of the rev olutym from every attempt to 
subvert it ; that^ perhaps y the doctrines of the Jacobites^ and of the 
most wildly enthusiastic Tories^ did not more strongly contradict 
those principles on onesidcy than didy on anothery the polUiccU prac- 
tice of the JVhigSy by whom the British government had been 
administeredy during the pre-eminence of Walpole ; oTy rather y erver 
since the accession of the House of Hanover. 
At lengthy the opposition to Walpole became too powerful for him t% 
wit/istand. He retiredfrom the administration. But the Tories 
were disappointed in whatever hopes they had conceived of succeed- 
ing to a share in those minikterialoffxe sand authority from which 
he and his friends were driven. A coalii iony between a part of the 
friends of Walpole y and his Whig advermrieSy excluded the Tory 
party from all participation y as suchy in the ministry that was now 
composed. It was not a permanent c?ie. The Tories renewed 
their opposition. The Jacobites were excited to renewed rebel- 
lion* George the Secondy after attcmptingy in vainy to employy 
solelyy Tnifdsters who would pursue those measures which were 
agreeable to himself y fi^undy that his eystern of g(,ver:iniv7U was 
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oidy 10 be carried on by men^ whose pariiamentary interest would 
^enable them rather to dictate to hzm^ than obey him. A Whig- 
futrtyy whose chief principle ofcmibination was the incompatibility ^ 
not so much of their principles^ as of their interests with those of 
the Tories^ continued^ under the auspices o/^/A^'Pelhams, toad-- 
minister the affairs of Britain^ almost to the close qfthe reign of 
George the Second. There were secedersfrom that party : buty no 
second coalition between (he lories and the Whig opposition could 
be effectually negociated. Some part of the Tories turned their 
views to a future reign^ and attached themselves to the person and 
the court ©/"JPrederick, Prince of Wales ; expecting that^ with 
his accession to the throne^ all party^distinctions might be suffered 
to expire in their favour. O t hers ^ singly ^ deserted their party ; 
and^for the sake of official employment and emolument ^ were con^ 
tent to embody themselves among the reigning JV?iigs. Both ad" 
ministration and opposition were disjointed^ imperfectly cohering 
bodies. Neither could the one administer the affairs ofthegorvem^ 
mentj nor the other oppose that ^in parliament y with due energy and 
combination. The natural progress of industry ^ and the additions 
which it necessarily made to the general opulence^ averted the 
ruin of the state. But so far as the general prosperity or misery 
was dependent on vigorous and able^ or unwise and feeble govern^ 
menty misfortune was the unavoidable result from a considerable 
part of the administration of the Pelhan^s. 
Public opinion^ meanwhile^ continually acquired new force against 
political leaders y whose measures had no splendid issue. The dis^ 
tiju^tions of party began to befsrgotteny in a general concern for 
the national glory ; or, rat her y for the very existence of the nation. 
Ministers and the leaders in parliamenty were overawed by the 
indignant clamours of the people .^ and by the ill fortune which 
attended all their counsels. William Pitt, a Whig oratory 
without overgrown fortune y or powerful parliamentary interest y 
tyr personal fcniour with his Sovereigny or aught but the reputation 
of eloquenccy political ability y and patriotic honesty y was exaltedy 
in compliance with the wishes of the peoplcy to the dignity ofeffi-. 
cient first minister. His very adversaries thought themselves 
obliged, for the sake of the public service which they themselves 
could not conduct y to lend him their support in parliament. To the 
TorieSy and to the majority of the WhigSy he wasy atikcy unac^ 
(Cptablei yety pretending to vie in concern for the general wel/qrCi 
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they refrained^' alike^Jrom embarraasing fUa fnintBtry^ All hearts^ 
all voices^ among the humbler part of the natiotij were united in 
hUfxvour. The ability and the mcceas ofhia measurea^juatified the 
general confidence* He aeemed to set at naught all the wonted 
diatinctiona of fiarty^ all but the nobler diaiinctiona (ftalenta^ 
activity y and fiublic virtue. The Toriea began to be more than ever 
reconciled to the revolution^govemment ; aince it aeemed^ that they 
themaelvea were no more to be malignantly excluded from the con* 
fdence qf the government of their country, Jacobitiam hady befbrcy 
received ita death*a wound, France^ though it had been recover^ 
ing new atrength^ ever aince the peace of Utrecht ^ though lately 
triumphant on almoat every aide^ in the war with Britain and her 
allieay waa nowy on every aidcy diagracefullyvanqtdahed* The days 
of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, of the Edwards, and the 
Henrys, aeemed to be^ona audden^ renewed. Within the apace 
of two or three yeara, the national character waa completely 
retrieved from diagrace* 
In theae circumatancea of the empire^ and in theae mutual dUpo- 
aitioTia ofpartiea^ our present Soyereicn aacendedthe throne. 
The Whiga were atill the maatera in the ariatocracy. Yetj the 
Toriea were no longer thruat to a diatancefrom all public employ- 
menty and contemptuoualy oppreaaed. Parliamentary intereaty 
had beeny for a timcy compelled to truckle to auperior virtue and 
talent »• 7he crown waa noty at thia timcy abaolutely ao much as it 
had aome time befbre beeny t/ie mere property of an overbearing 
ariatocratical faction. While the young monarch had not yet 
very deciaively declaredy to what party hia confidence was to be 
particularly giveny hiaperaony and t/iefrat meaaurea wercy among 
ally unboundedly popular* Had he continued to leave the princifial 
^authority in the harida qf the Whiga y yet without proacribing the 
Torieay that popularity might have known even no tranaient dimi- 
nution* But the ascendancy of aome excccllent men from among 
the Torieay at the court ofhia fatliery had recommended them to 
the moat confidential influence in the education of thia young mo- 
narch. That influence had not been abuaed ; and he waa therefore 
diapoaedy upon hia acceaaion to the throncy to employ themy rather 
than the Whigay of whom he had leaa peraonal knowledgCy aa hia 
chief miniatera* The Earl of Bvtk hady in the confidence ofhia 
young Sovereigny a preeminence over every other counsellor* 
^UtCy certainly a good many of no mean talentay of a pleasing 
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ptrmmal afiftearance^ and of the moat elegant accomfiliahmenta^ 
* wu, h/owever^ not free from firejudicei and imfierfectiona ofcha- 
fucter^ aa well aa relationa offiarty and connexiona of friendahifi-y 
which could not but render Ida beat adminiatration little acceptable 
to the predominant party among the Engliah, He nvaa c Scots- 
man ; and Engliah prejudice could acarcely^aa yety endure to aee 
a native of Scotland^ even in a aubordinate nriniaterial aituation. 
He waa a Tory ; and could it be aujffered by the IVhiga^ that after 
a aort qfproacriptionfor more thanjive and forty yearay the Toriea 
ahouldat laat-vigoroualy graap the reina of the government ? He waa 
allied to the exiled family of the Stuarta ; and ahould one related 
to them become the ndniater of a Prince of the Houae of Hanover? 
M aooner had he begun to diapute the propoaitiona of Mr* Pitty 
in the cabinet^ouncil^ to promote aome changea^ in which hia pri" 
vote qffectiona and enmitica aeemed to be intereated^ to call forth 
into official employment^ or at leaat under the patronage of royal 
farvour^ both Tory merit and Scottish talents, than all the preju" 
dices of the Mnglish Whiga^from the highest to the lowest , from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, rose in arms against him* 
Poptdar opinion, never stronger than at this particular moment, 
deaerted Bute, when Pitt deserted the cabinet. In vain did the 
Scottiah minister atrtve to procure the aupport oj the Avwcastle 
JVhiga to a miniatry that ahould be effectively Tory, and guided, at 
leaat secretly, by himaelf, in all ita measures. Those Whigs were 
sufficiently willing to exclude Pitt from office, and to re-instate 
thcmaelvea, by means of Bute and the Toriea » But they would 
not be toola in the hands of Bute, till he should have established 
himaelf in the miniaterial authoHty, too firmly to be driven from it 
by their oppoaition, . They would not resign to the Tories, the 
first part in the government of their country. They soon at- 
tempted to make it impoaeible for Bute to continue minister. The 
peace negociated under his ausfiices, but by the secondary co-ope- 
ration, aa well of Wliiga as of Tories, was, in comparison even 
with that of Utrecht, far from being advantageous in a due pro- 
portion to the advantages Britain had gained in the war. It waa 
arraigned by the outrageoua ci-y of popular opinion, from tlie 
preaa; arid, ajler a short time, also in parliament. The Earl of 
Bute would not embarraas his young Sovereign by fruitUfiS 
attem/ita to ser^e him. He retired from ostensible powei-. Be- 
fore this retreat; at the time Tjhen it v^-as made ; after it ; he 
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endevcuredy 6y addressing himself to the private interests and 
fULSsions of ttie different parties of the Wfdgs^ to accomplish his 
purpose of rescuing the crown and the parliament from tender that 
subserviency to them as an aristocracy^ for which they struggled. 
As their party connexions fiad already triumphed over their patri" 
otism i c«, though united against the Thries^ they vfere already 
divided among themselves ; so^it vxtsnot now difficult to persuade 
some of them to forego their party connexions^ for the proffered 
gratifcatum of their personal avarice and ambition. Each leader 
was willing to believe for hmvself that he^ at least, would be able to 
direct the voice oftlte cabinet^ and to suppress that secret ir^uence 
ofBute^ and the Tories^ which the party in general supposed wa* 
to be overcome only by their acting together in one body. The Ihtke 
of JVewsastle had already refused to make his parliamentary in- 
terest subservient to Tory ambition, George Grenvill'e, con- 
siderable in that small subdivision of the Whigs^ which had been 
accustomed to obey the voice of Pitt ^ suffered himself to be won from 
t/ic side of a num^ of whom he must always be either the follower or 
the foe. The least outrageous Whigs ^nsentedfor a time tofol^ 
low Grenvillcy in co-operating with the Tories, and in breaking tlie 
strength of their own party. But the whole Whig strength sqon 
combined against him; the Tories were not failhful to him; he 
found that he had deserted from his friends, for the sake of men 
who had not ceased to be his enemies. All the rage of popular 
opinion was roused against him; his administration could no longer 
subsist ; and the King saw himself once more at the mercy of the. 
Whigs, The Alarquis of Rockingham was new in t/ie act of 
succeeding to be tlie ostensible leader of that Whig party, which 
had long co-operated under the Ptlhams. On conditions w/iich 
seenwd to secure to them all the powers of gavemmcTZt, that Mar-* 
quis accepted tlie offices of ministerial responhibility, without 
' exacting that (heir Sovereign should put himself, as it were, bound 
and fettered into their hands. They attempted, for about the space 
of a year, to govern in the spirit of the true principles of the revOf 
lution, and in a maimer that might tend to re-establish the ancient 
reign of the Whigs, But their measures were thus adapted tofrus 
irate titat coalition of parties which, though neglected ever since (he 
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Ttign ofXjng WilUaniy the fircaent Kingy and his cmfideiuial coun^ 
4eliorsy had tmi/brmly striven tp firomote. They were adverse to 
the fiersonal. interests of those whom he was chLefiy inclined to fa^ 
ifour: they tended to renew the subjection of the crown to the 
aristocracy, JRocMngham and his party were therefore dismissed, 
before they amid acqidre strength to maintain themselves in office^ 
in sfiite of their Sovereign's wishes. Lord Chatham, coi\fident 
in his own personal talents, accepted t/iat authority of which the 
great Whig party was thus deprived. He refused not to attetftfit 
the formation (^a ministry, in which Whigs and Tories should he 
combined. His great ndnd was superior to any proscribing prin^ 
ciples i and he desired not to reduce fds Sovereign into a depen* 
dance too ai^ect upon his own ministers. But Chatham soon found, 
that they, whom he had exalted, wotdd not obey him; that they were 
of spirits in too St^eat a degree mutually hostile, to be reconciled 
Jbr the fmbSc service ; that even his king would not yet treat him 
%uiih unbounded confidence. He unwillingly relinquished thefunc'* 
tions of a minister. The Duke of Grafton accepted the reins, 
but could not hold them. The sequel of the history is not tedious. 
These charges at length entirely broke the ancient strength of the 
Whig party, and emanci/iated the crown from that subjugation 
under an aristocracy in which it Itad been too long retained. Under 
JLord North, the Tories, and a part of the Whigs, were at last 
permanently combined. The events of the American war, had al- 
most restored the exclusive reign of the Whigs. After a series 
of doubtful contentions, the mingled Whigs and Tories prevailed i 
the constitutional authority of the crown was preserved; and an 
administration, not to be easily shaken, was established, tender the 
ausiiices of the Son ©/"Chatham.- Opposidon wereadopting new 
principles, remote from genuine and ancient Whiggismy when the 
example of France gave the alarm to many of the best of tfiem ; 
and a desertion frofin their ranks ensued, by which the remaining 
s^tfioaition hccve been rendered, fierhafis, weaker than they were, for 
the interests of the constitution, to be desired. 
In this progress of parties, it is to be especially remarked, that the 
constitution was fixed by the principles of the rsvokttion^ in lite hap 
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, fdent state ofv)hick it ie misce/Uibley amid the present rekUnmSy ex^ 

temal and internal^ of the British emfdre ; that^ both Whtgs and 

ThrieSy so Jar as they mere tndy virtuous and intel&genty and so Jar 

as the entanglements oj party ^ or base interests^ did not make them 

swerve from what they approved, have, almost since thejirst date 

of the revolution^ evinced a cordial acquiescence in its principles: 

that it is noty then^ for prine^les, but on account of party and of 

personal interests, resentments, and affections, the cotitention between 

fVhig and Tory has been ever since maintained; that King Wil' 

lianiy by refusing to give his exclusive confidence to the Wh^y 

and by combining and counterbalancing the Whigs with the Tories^ 

did much, both to abolish party distinctions, and to maintain the con' 

stitutional authority oftlie Crown; that, in the reign of Anne, the 

balance between the two parties was not with equal care mamtainedy 

nor was their gradual and happy coalition so skilfuUy promoted ; 

that, from the accession of the House of Hanorver, till the commence- 

ment of the present reign, the TVhigs remained exclusively masters 

of the administration; t/uit the true causes of the unpopularity of 

thejirst administrations of King George the Third, are to be found 

in the attempt which, till finally successful, was steadily made, to 

deliver the Tories from that effective proscription under which they 

had been so long excluded Jrom the government of their countryy 

and to give themy in ftroftortion to their wealth and numbersy almost 

an ascendancy in their Sovereign's councils. 

Public o/iinion expressing itself through the pressy often in a sort of 

rivalry to the voice of Parliament, became continually more paw* 

erful throughout tlie whole reign of the Whigs, Its authority was 

never so great as during these last contests betwee^ the Whigs and 

Tories, since the accession of the present Sovereign to the throne. 

In the weakness of gorvemment, the press, as an engine ofpubdc 

opinion, had become superior to almost all restraint. Through ity 

between the years 1759 and 1769, all the different parliamentary 

parties appealed, in turn, to the people; and never one of them, 

without more or less of success, Gorvemment seemed still injirm ; 

Parliament was still divided within itself, without being duly re^ 

sftected by the nation ; the old Whig interest had not regained its 

ancient as: indancy ; the Sorvereign appeared still firm in his purpose 
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-^ giving Ms /avour arid cofifidemej at Icatt^ not /cm, to the 
Thries than to the Whiga: — when the Author of these h^T* 
TJ^RS^-'^evidentiy true to the genuine firincifllee of the revolution^ 
and not distinguishing the cause of the firincifilesfrom that of the 
party which had long thriven by violating^ yet pretending an 
attachment to thent^ undertook, with superior talents, and with 
ardour of zeal and HceTiee of invective, certainly not inferior, to 
achieve even more than had been accomplished dyaBoLiNGBROKS 
^rcrWiLKEB. 

This First Letter opened hispian^ in the beginning (f the year 
1769. 

It defines that sort qf obedience which the writer coneeived to be due 
from the English nation to their King, or executive government ; 
asserts that, whenever his ministers faithfully discharged their 
constitutional duties,-^^he gratitude qf the people would rat/ier 
exceed^ than fall short, in the performance of what they owed to 
the monarch ; and confirms this assertion, by alluding to those in^ 
stances in the English history, in which blind extravagance qf 
loyalty had been much more conspicuous, than a general promptly 
tude to sedition. Having thus fixed the measure of obefiience; 
and artfully insinuated, that Englishmen could never, without the 
strongest cause, break out into such discontents as were, then, 
generally prevalent: it farther justijies and excites these discon^ 
tents, by referring their origin to one of the best principles in 
tMtman nature; ever ready to revok with indignant sympathy at 
the eighty or at the very thought, even qf oppression the most 
remote, from any /lowfn over our own circumstances ; and, by con^ 
sequence, not to be suppressed, when such oppression immediately 
menaces our own rights. This is the exordium, in which the epis-* 
iolary orator skilfully bespeaks the favour qf the people; byper^ 
suading them that, in ofiposition to the government, they cannot be 
in the wrong. He then proposes a sort of national inquest into the 
demerits of a ministry, whose guilt was fast accomplishing the 
public ruin; and, at once, takes upon himself, the functions of 
pohlic acouter ; to arraign, and prosecute to conviction, at the bar 
of general opinion, those ministers, and those measures of govern- 
ment, for the pimishment and correction of wluch he thought it 

. necessary that the nation should proceed, even to the last boldnes» 
of constitutional resistance* IVte accomplishment of this task 
appears to fytve ^e^ tlte compress qnd sole design sf these Lettcws^ 
VQI.1 !• 5 
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From theJlrMt^ it vfa» fiot a succession of unconnected Letters Ifn 
casual topics oftemfiorary politics^ but a regular and systematic 
work in the epistolary form, which the author proposed toMmstlf 
to write. If he shall appear to have continued these Letters, till 
he either effected the purpose with which he began them, or una* 
voidably failed in it; we must, then, believe, that he prosecuted 
the correspondence no farther, because he had completed his 
work* 

If we shall find it not to harue been terminated in this manner; we 
must then suppose there to have been, either less of unityjind 
consistency in the design, or a want of perseverance, or some unr 
certain interruption in the execution* After thus declaring his 
general purpose, he, perhaps unnecessarily , and with some violO' 
iion of propriety, renews and varies his exordium : then, while he 
seems to attribute to the best and wisest motives, the policy by 
which the King endeavoured in his court and ministry to jom 
Whigs, he insinuates this policy to have originated, only ih the 
folly of a weak and Puerile mind, or the treachery of a wicked one* 
The remainder of this introductory Letter is filled with sketches 
more or less finished, but every one incontfiarably forcible and 
happy, qfthe characters of the leading ministers, to whom Juxivs 
chose to impute the ruin of the national prosperity, and the most 
treacherous designs against the constitutional rights of the people.. 
The Duke qf Grafton, first Lord of the Treasury; Lord J^fbrth^ 
Clkoncellor of the Exchequer; the Earl qf lEUsborough, Secretary 
^ State for the American department ; Lord Weymouth, Secretary 
for that which was called the Southern department ; the Marquis 
qfGranby, Commander in Cidef of the Army ; Lord Mansfield, 
Chief Justice in the Court of King*s Bench; are the Mimsters, 
on whose incapacity and misconduct, the bold invective in this 
Letter successixtely turns* It necessarily involves an account of 
several of those circumstances which attended the appointment qf 
these ministers to their official emplopnents ; and it runs out into 
some remarks on the general train of those measures, which had 
been pursued by the government, through all the different admi^ 
nistrations which had succeeded one another since the commence'- 
ment of the present reign* 

As a piece of eloquence, this Letter is emineruly distinguisfied by 
force, by artifice, and by compact regularity of structure* The 
artifice is discovered in the selection (farguments, characters, and 
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tfifdcu ofinvectrocj which were perfectly adapted to the intellect 
end the prejudices, at once qf the higher and the lower claaaee qf 
those, who were ruMng into the fiercest opposition against the 
government* It is discovered, also, in the introducing of those 
arguments, characters, and topics qf inventive, in a manner that 
seems to be guided, not b^ rhetorical labour, but by the natural 
inirst qf sentiment, and by unavoidable transitions of thought. The 
force appears, both in the condensation of the thoughts; in the keen 
certainty, with which each point (f invective is made to pierce 
deep, exactly where it was intended to wound; and in the style, 
which seems to unite, in the /ughest possible degree, the plain con" 
cieeness of the language of business, with all the best ornaments tf 
that of taste and fancy. The regularity of structure appears, in 
its consisting of parts composing on^ whole, and clearljf opemng 
mie, and only one, design* 
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21. January^ 176^. 



SIR, 



The submission of a free people to tlie ex- 
ecutive authority of government, is no more than a 
compliance with laws which they themselves have 
enacted. While the national honour is firmly main- 

While the national honour^ &c.] In this period, the author en-^ 
deavours to specify the proper functions of a good government under 
die British constitution. Yet, he passes over the most important of 
these, unnoticed. It is, perhaps, the first constitutional duty of the 
King, in the present state of pK>litical society in Bntain, to " watch 
the new exigencies t>f civil life, as they arise ; and, either in speeches 
and messages from the throne, or more indirectly, by his official 
servants, who are at the same time members of one or other of the 
two houses of the legislature, to firoftoMc those new lams which the 
progress of industry and knowledge, or the fluctuations of vice and 
ignorance, incessantly demand." That function was exercised by 
the monarch, in the purest state of feodism, when he proposed hi* 
wants for the general welfare, to his vassals assembled in parliament 
by his summons. It has been exercised, ever since, with a jealousf 
and a vigilance, which sufficiently evince how dearly it is valued* At 
present, though the initiative fiower of British legislation, reside, 
indeed, ultimately^ in the clear, decisive voice of public opinion, yet, 
in its immediate operation in parliament, it is almost excliwivelf 
exercised by the crown, or its servants, acting for its interests- 
Others are free to move for leave for the introduction of Bills into 
either House : but, only those who can be supported by a majority, 
make such motions with the prospect of success.* The servants of 
the crown must always lead the majorities in both the Hoose of Peer« 
and the House of Commons: otherwise, they would be unfit to 
transact its necessary parliantentary business ; and must, of course^ 
retire from their offices. This initiative injluence in British legisla- 
tion, fltnd the duty attached to it, are absolutely inseparable from the 
idea of the executive power. That power, at every moment, as it 
w«r€, actively pervading and surrounding the whole empire, hence 
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tained abroad, and while justice is impartially admi- 
aistered at home, the obedience of the subject will be 
voluntary, cheerful, and I might almost say unlimited, 
A generous nation is grateful even for the preserva- 
tion of its rights, and willingly extends the respect 
due to the office of a good prince into an affection 
for his person. Loyalty, in the heart and understand- 
ing of an Englishman, is a rational attachment to the 
guardian of the laws. Prejudices and passion have 
sometimes carried it to a criminal length ; and, what- 
ever foreigners may imagine, we know that English- 
men have erred as much in a mistaken zeal for parti- 



possesses advantages for knowing the exigencies of the state, which 
may render it fitter for the proposing of new laws, than any other 
branch. of the legislature. The individual members of tlie other 
branches, and indeed of the whole community, are nominally and 
iegally free to exercise the same function. But, perhaps, the duty is, 
in the first instance, incumbent on the crown ; — on others, only in 
consequence of the crown's neglect* Add to this, that with the 
crown rests, still more formally, though less e&ctively, the power of 
rejecting or sanctioning the acts of the two Houses of Parliament, 
before they can have the full authority of laws* — ^The general result 
of this discussion is, that, differently from what Juxins here asserts, 
to render the obedienoe of the subject voluntary and cheerful, tiio 
crown most not only impartially administer justice, and firmly main* 
tain the national honour, bat also, vigilantly, wisely, and moderately, 
exercise its great functions, as a branch of the legislature. 

EngiUhTnen have erred 09 muchy Sec] This observation alkides, 
not exclusively, yet principally, to the attachment of the Tories and 
Jacobites, to the exiled Stuarts* It seems to represent that attach- 
ment as an honourable feature in the national character. One should 
think, that it might have been more judiciously omitted, by a writer, 
whose primary object was, to explode the principles attributed to the 
Tories, and drive their party to a (instance from all hopes of power* 
In invective or in oratorical contest, never suggest aught that may, bjr 
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cular pCTBons and families, as they ever did in de* 
fence of what they thought most dear and interesting 
to themselves* 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see such a 
temper insulted and abused. In reading the history 
of a free people, whose rights have been invaded, we 
are interested in their cause. Our own feelings tell 
us how long they ought, to have submitted, and at 
what moment it would have been treachery to them- 
selves not to have resisted. How much warmer will 
be our resentment, if experience should bring* the 
£ital example home to ourselves ! 

The situation of this country is alarming enough 
to rouse the attention of every man who pretends to a 
concern for the public welfere. Appearances justify 
suspicion; and when the safety of a nation is^t stake, 
suspicion is a just ground of inquiry. Let us enter 
into it with candour and decency. Respect is due to 
the station of ministers; and, if a resolution must at 
last be taken, there is none so likely to be supported 
with firmness, as that which has been adopted with 
moderation. 

secret association, awaken ideas farourable to your adyeraary. 
What you grant him, grant openly, directly, and with a shew of eager 
candour. But, let these concessions, where they are the most candid^ 
secretly tend to insinuate reflections contraiy to their exterior 
meaning. 

Adopted vjith moderatiori'^which alone can make a whole fieofde 
deafierateJ] Of the two phrases here quoted, one ends the thirds 
the other the Iburth paragraph, in the progress of this Letter. 
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The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so much 
upon the administration of its government, that, to 
be acquainted with the merit of a ministry, we need 
only observe the condition of the people. If we see 
them obedient to the laws, prosperous in their indus- 
try, united at home, and respected abroad, we may 
reasonably presume, that their afiairs are conducted 
by men of experience^ abilities and virtue. If, on th^ 
contrary, we see an universal spirit of distrust and 
dissatisfaction, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in 
all parts of the empire, and a total loss of resj^ect in 
the eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce, with- 
out hesitation, that the government of that country is 
weak, distracted, and corrupt. The multitude, in 
all countries, are^ patient to a certain point. Ill usage 
may rouse their indignation, and hurry them into 
excesses; but the original fault is in government. 
Perhaps there never was an instance of a change, in 
the circumstances and temper of a whole nation, so 
sudden and extraordinar)'^ as that which the miscon- 
duct of ministers has, within these few years, pro- 

The reader, vrho rfiall attentively peruse these paragraphs, will find, 
that the exordium properly terminates at the close of the third ; but 
that the author returns, in the fourth, into a new exordium, repeat- 
ing, with some variations and additions indeed, the substance of the 
former one. This is an imperfection of great advantage in an orator-, 
ical composition like the present. Never flounder backward and for- 
ward in entering upon a subject. Slide into it easily, artfully, above 
all, clearly, and without wavering hesitation or confusion. Yet, with 
iSb&a &ult, these introductory sentences are eminently happy. Human 
excellence consists, not in freedom frcm faults, but in the possession 
of splendid merits ; for the suke of which, faults may well be par- 
doned. 
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duced in Great Britain, When our gracious sove- 
reign ascended the throne, we were a flourishing and 
contented people. If the personal virtues of a King 
Qould have insured the happiness of his subjects, the 
scene could nqt have altered so entirely as it has done. 
The idea of uniting all parties, of trying all characters, 
and distributing the offices of state by rotation, was 
gracious and benevolent to an extreme, though it has 
not yet produced the many salutary effects which were 
intended by it. To say nothing of the wisdom of 
such a plan, it undoubtedly arose from an unbounded 
goodness pf heart, in which folly had no share. It 
^vas not a capricious partiality to new faces; — it was 
ijot a natural turn for low intrigue ; nor was it the 
treacherous amusement of double and triple negotia- 
tions. No, Sir, it arose from a continued anxiety, ia, 
the purest of all possible hearts, for the general wel- 
fiire. Unfortunately for us, the event has not been 
qnswerable to the design. After a rapid successioa. 



7%e idea qf uniting' all partieB^ &c.] As a specimen of that prcK 
found artifice of invective, of which none are capable, but minds that 
think at once deeply and passionately, the passage comprehended in 
tills and the three following periods has never been excelled. Its arti-r 
flee consists, in suggesting in negation what might not be affirmed, 
yet was wished to be believed, and in heightening the effect of wliat- 
ever is contemptuous in the suggestion, by opposing to it, in ironical 
affirmation, those excellencies of intelligence and sentiment which, if 
wanting, ought, however, to have been possessed* It is admirable, 
no less, for the happy and energetic condensation of meaning which 
it displays* E^ch line seems equal to volumes. There is, perhapSi^ 
more of force in these four periods, than in the long and celebrated 
Letter to the King, which follows in the subsequent course of ^ 
work. 
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of changes, we are reduced to that state, which hardly 
any change can mend. Yet there is no extremity of 
distress, which of itself ought to reduce a great nation 
to despair. It is not the disorder, but the physician; 
— it is not a casual concurrence of calamitous circum- 
stances, it is the pernicious hand of government, 
which alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any extraor- 
dinary depth of observation, we need only mark how 
the principal departments of the state are bestowed, 
and look no farther for the true cause of every mischief 
that befals us. 

m 

We need only remark hov> the firincifial de/tartments of the state 
ttre bestowed, Sec] These words, departmenta are bestowed, eadii- 
bit, though not an exceedingly gross incongruity of metaphor, yet cer- 
tainly an unclassical mode of expression, more worthy of the slang 
of a newspaper-paragraph-writer, or the colloquial barbarisms of 
some five-hours-specch-maker, than of the immortal pages of Ju- 
jrius. A department \s Jilledy occufiiedy presided over y 8cc. An 
office may be bestowed. 

But it is not phraseology that is here the most worthy of animad- 
version. Junius, in this period, repeats a vulgar error, which 
neither common sense nor philosophy has hitherto been able to ex- 
plode;— 7%a/ the injiucnce of government is the sole or principal 
cause of national good or evil. This error was generally taught 
among the philosophers, politicians, and moralists of antiquity ; it has 
been earnestly revived in modern times. It has found patrons among 
absolute princes, proud of the high authority with which they sup- 
posed Uiemselves invested ; among the members of free states, exult- 
ing in their liberty ; among political innovators, pretending, tliat to 
improve the forms of govci-nment, is to confer the most signal of all 
bencSts upon mankind. But, in trutli, legislation and government con- 
stitute but one, out of a number of cuuscs, which regulate the cha- 
racters, and the social happiness, of men hving togetlier in civil life. 
VOL« I. T 
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The* finances of a nation, sinking under its debtd 
and expenses, are committed to a young noblemai^ 

Education, customs, and manners, the state of religion, the degree 
of the i)crfection and the diffusion of knowledge in a community, with 
a multitude of other circumstances, which I shall not here enumerate, 
have each an influence, not less considerable than that of mere laws 
and government, upon the virtue and the happiness of every people. 
Government is vigorous, effective, and beneficial, or otherwise, in 
proportion as it is more or less justly accommodated to favour the 
benign agency of those other circumstances. It cannot be good, ex- 
cept so far as it co-operates with them; it cannot long be bad, for it must 
soon become inefficient, if it strive to act in opposition to them. The 
Romans could no longer resume the simplicity, liberty, and virtue of 
tlie ancient republic, after the change of their manners had subjected 
them to the despotism of the Cxsars. We have seen a reform 
attempted in France, which has been unsuccessful, chiefly, because it 
was tried, upon the belief that legislation and government might 
alone do every thing. Reform was never, in any age nor in any 
country successful, unless when it followed, did not outrun, tlie neces* 
sary change of manners and of public opinion. The stability of the 
present government of Britain, is owing to its perfect harmony with 
ouiC manners, industry, virtue, and general knowledge. 

* The Duke of Grafton took the office of Secretary of State, 
with an engagement to support the Marquis of Rockingham's ad- 
ministration. He resigned however in a little time, under pretence 
that he could not act without Lord Chatham, nor bear to see Mr. 
Wilkes abandoned ; but that under Lord Chatham, he would act in 
any office. This was the signal of Lord Rockingham's dismission. 
When Lord Chatham came in, the Duke got possession of the Trea- 
sury. Reader, mark the consequence ! 

Tne Jinancea of a nation^ 8cc.] The word Jinances^ originally 
French, and introduced into the English language without necessity, 
among numberless other barbarisms of office, seems, however, to be 
now at last legitimated. Yet those who cultivate delicate propriety 
of style, would do well to be sparing in the use of it. 

ji young nobleman already ruined by jilay, } The Duke of Graf- 
ton was, at this time. First Lord cf the Treasury, There is 
great oratorical art in the manner in which Junius connects the 
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already ruined by play. Introduced to act under the 
auspices of Lord Chatham, and left at the head of 
afihirs by that nobleman*s retreat, he became minister 
by accident; but deserting the principles and profes- 
sions which gave him a moment's popularity, we see 
him, from everj^ honourable engagement to the public, 
an apostate by design. As for business, the world 
yet knows nothing of his talents or resolution; unless 
a wayward, wavering inconsistency, be a mark of 
genius^ and caprice a demonstration of spirit. It may 
be said, perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, as 
surely it is his passion, rather to distribute than to 
save the public money ; and that, while Lord North 
is Chancellor of the Exchequer,, the first Lord of the 
Treasury may be as thoughtless and extravagant as he 
pleases. I hope, however, he will not rely too much 

fnention of this nobleman's losses at the gaming-table, with that of 
his having the keeping of the public purse. He that squanders his 
own money, will rarely be frugal of that of others. He, whose pro* 
lusion has impoverished him, is under more temptations than others, 
to embezzle money with which he may be officially entrusted. Ju- 
Kius, therefore, by this artifice of eloquence, inshmates that the 
Duke had been blindly chosen to the office which he held, and was 
inca])able to fill it with ability or integrity. The animadversions of 
Junius, on the character of this nobleman, were to a high degree 
unjust. But he returns often upon this theme ; and I slmll, hereafter, 
take occasion to do justice to one, to whom both learning and his 
coantry owe, assuredly, no mean obligations. 

I hofie^ however^ he will not rely too much on the fertility of Lord 
J^or th* 9 genius for Jina:iceJ\ Lord North was, umlcubtedly, not a ^ 

inan of those high, overpowering talents, or of that comprehension '^ 

and accuracy of knowledge, whidi are necessary to form the cha- 
racter of the great statesman. Yet, with talents and knowledge far 
from d)e9picable, he united an amenity of manners, and a pliancy of 
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on the fertility of Lord North's genius for finance* 
His lordship is yet to give us the first proof of his 
abilities : it may be candid to suppose, that he has 
hitherto voluntarily concealed his talents ; intending, 
perhaps, to astonish tlie world Avhen we least expect 
it, with a knowledge of trade, a choice of expedients, 
and a depth of resources, equal to the necessities, and 
far beyond the hopes of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he would 
wish us to forget, that, since he has been in ofiice, no 
plan has been formed, no system adhered to, nor any 
one important measure adopted for the relief of public 
credit. If his plan for the service of the current year 
be not irrecoverably fixed on, let me warn him to 
think seriously of consequences before he ventures to 
increase the public debt. Outraged and oppressed 
as we are, this nation will not bear, after a six years 
peace, to see new millions borrowed, Avithout an 
eventual diminution of debt, or reduction of interest. 
The attempt might rouse a spirit of resentment, which 

spirit, which are very convenient qualities in the ostensible first 
servant of a government, or the leader of a party. We often yield 
to persons whose talents and pretensions are too moderate for our 
envy, tliat which we would obstinately deny to him who should strive 
only to make m: shrii^k into nothing, before the awful superiority of 
his powers. Lord North was soon after to rise to greater eminence 
of official power; and there was, perhaps, no man fitter to accomplish 
the gradual combinations of a party, sufficiently strong and united to 
combat the attacks, equally, of the turbulent part of the people, and 
of the great Whig aristocracy. 

Outraged*'] This is a participle from a noun, violently forced t* 
. act the part of a verb. Its use is not very compatible with genuine 
purity and correctness of writing. It is sometimes, however, highly 
energetic and expressive. 
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might reach beyond the sacrifice of a minister. As 
to the debt upon the civil list, the people of England 
expect that it will not be paid without a strict inquiry 
how it was incurred. If it must be paid by parlia- 
ment, let me advise the chancellor of the Exchequer 
to think of some better expedient than a lottery. To 
support an expensive war, or in circumstances of 
absolute necessit}^, a lotter}' may perhaps be allowable ; 
but, besides that it is at all times the very worst way 
of raising money upon the peoj^le, I think it ill 
becomes the royal dignity to have the debts of a king 
provided for, like tlie repairs of a country bridge, or 
a decayed hospital. The management of the king's 
afiairs in the House of Commons cannot be more 
disgraced than it has been. A* leading minister 
repeatedly called down for absolute* ignorance; — 
ridiculous motions ridiculously withdrawn ; — delibe- 
rate plans disconcerted, and a week's preparation of 
graceful oratory lost in a moment, give us some, 
though not adequate idea of Lord North's parlia- 
mentary abilities and influence. Yet, before he had 
the misfortune of being Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he was neither an object of derision to his enemies, 
nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent measures has alienated the 
colonies from their duty as subjects, and from their 

• This happened frequently to poor Lord North. 

A series of inconsistent measures^ Sec] The dissentions with the 
American Provinces, began soon after the termination of that war 
by which they were rescued from the incroachmcnts of the French. 
Their importance had been evinced in itj their defence had cost 
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natural affection to their common country. When 
Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of the treasury, 
he felt the impossibility of Great Britain's supporting 
such an establishment as her former successes had 
made indispensable and at the same time of giving 
any sensible relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitable that those 
parts of the empire, which had benefited most by the 
expenses of the war, should contribute something to 
the expenses of the peace ; and he had no doubt of 
the constitutional right vested in parliament to raise 
the contribution. But, unfortunately for this country, 
Mr. Grenville was at any rate to be distressed, because 
he was minister; and Mr. Pitt* and Lord Camden 
were to be the patrons of America, because they were 
in opposition. Their declaration gave spirit and 
argument to the colonies; and while, perhaps, they 
meant no more than the ruin of a minister, they in 
effect divided the one half of the empire from the 
other. 

the British nation dear. It appeared, that they might afford a rcve-. 
nue for British, not American uses. It was judged reasonable, that 
they should. It was thought that, to prevent their rising to a sti*ength 
in which they might scorn compliance, the demand could not be too 
quickly made. Compliance was disagreeable : yet had not the ad-, 
ministration been feeble, fluctuating, and uncertain in counsel, it 
could not have been pertinaciously refused. This was the measure 
of the crown. The great Whig faction opposed it. America kin** 
died into bolder resistance. A war and a disruption of the colonies 
from the motlier country were to ensue. Tlie progress and the con-r 
sequences of tliese great events, will hereafter return under our 
notice. 

* Yet Junius lias been called the partisan of Lord ChathaiUt 
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Under one administration the stamp-act is made ; 
under the second it is repealed; under the third, in 
spite of all experience, a new mode of taxing the 
colonies is invented, and a question revived which 
ought to have been buried in oblivion. In tliese cir- 
cumistances a new office is established for the business 
of the (dahtations, and the Earl of Hillsborough called 
fi»th, at a most critical season, to govern America. 
The choice at least announced to us a man of superior 
capacity and knowledge. Whether he be so or not^ 
let his dispatches, as for as they have appeared, let his 
measures, as far as they have operated, determine fw 
him. In the former, we have seen strong assertions 
without proof, declamation without ailment, and 
violent censure without dignity or moderation ; but 
neither correctness in the composition, nor judg- 
ment in the design. As for his measures, let it 
be remembered, that he was called upon to con- 
ciliate and unite; and that, when he entered into 
office, the most refractory of the colonies were still 
disposed to proceed by the constitutional methods of 



The Earl of HttUborough called forth, Sec] This nobleman, 
certainly a man of talents and honour, after a long period of retire- 
ment from office, during which he was raised to the dignity of Mar- 
quis of Downshire, has lately taken a bold and decisive, but unsuc* 
cessfiil step, in opposing the imperial and legislative union of Ireland 
with Great Britain, which is now almost finally accomplished. Great 
force and dexterity of accusation, are certainly displayed in what is 
here said of Lord Hillsborough. But, it is to be remarked, that the 
whole accusations amount only to a charge of incorrectness in the 
language of the official dispatches, and vigour in the measures which 
were at last employed to enforce obedience. 
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petition and remonstrance. Since that period they 
have been driven into excesses little short of rebellion. 
Petitions have been hindered from reaching tiie throne ; 
and the continuance of one of the principal assemblies 
rested upon an arbitrary condition*, which, con- 
sidering the temper they w ere in, it Avas impossible 
they should comply with, and which would have 
availed nothing as to the general question, if it had 
been complied with. So violent, and I believe I 
may call it so unconstitutional an exertion of the 
prerogative, to say nothing of the weak, injudicious 
terms in which it was cc.iveyed, gives us as humble 
an opinion of his lordship's capacity, as it does of his 
temper and moderation. While we are at peace with 
with other nations', our military force may perhaps be 
spared to support the earl of Hillsborough's measures 
in America. Whenever that force shall be necessa- 
rily withdrawn or diminished, the dismission of such 
a minister will neither console us for his imprudence, 
nor remove the setded resentment of a people, who, 
complaining of an act of the legislature, are outraged 
by an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative, and, sup- 
porting their claims by argument, are insulted with 
declamation. 

Drawing lots Avould be a prudent and reasonable 

method of appointing the officers of state, compared 

. to a late disposition of the secretary's office. Lord 

Rochford was acquainted with the affairs and temper 

• That they should retract one of their resolutions, and erase the 
entry of it. 
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of the southern courts; Lord Weymouth was equally 
qualified for either department*. By what unac- 
€X)untable caprice has it happened, that the latter, who 
pretends to no experience whatsoever, is removed to 
the most important of the two departments, and the 
former, by preference, placed in an office wha;e his 
experience can be of no use to him ? Lord Weymouth 
had distinguished himself m his first employment by 
a spirited, if not judicious, conduct. He had ani- 
mated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority, and had directed the operations of the army 

• It was pretended, that the Earl of Rochford, while ambassador 
in France, had quarrelled with tlie Duke of Choiseuil ; and that 
therefore he was appointed to the Northern department, out of com- 
pliment to the French minister. 

He had animated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority^ &c,] The efforts of the Whigs, in opposition to the 
system of government which they saw begin with the new reign, 
were directed to excite popular odium against every favourite man 
and measure. Mr. Wilkes, contending outrageously in this cause, 
jirovoked government to an attempt to suppress his voice, and punish 
his Uitbulence. Measures of doubtful legality were hastily recurred 
to, for that purpose. A vigorous and well-supported administration 
would scarcely, however, have been harassed on account of them« 
But popular clamour was more or less secretly excited and supported, 
by the'whole formidable strength of the Whigs. Whenever the mob 
arc thus encouraged, their efforts become terrible: first, to their 
adversaries ; and, at last, to their own most considerable friends. 
llie clamours of public opinion, and the riots of the populace, became 
continually more formidable. For a while, ministry dared not to sup- 
press them with vigour, for fear of the accusation of military tyranny. 
The populace became every day more insolent. On every slight 
occasion, mobs rioted throughout London and Westminster. Their 
insolence was encouraged by too many of the leading and substantial 
citizens.* Even the avenues to the court were occasionally beset; 
and the threshold of the monarch himself seemed scarcely safe. The 

VOL. I. V 
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to more than military execution. Recovered from 
. the errors of his youth, from the distraction of play, 
and the bewitching smiles of Burgundy, behold him 
exerting the whole strength of his clear, unclouded 
faculties, in the service of the crown. It was not the 
heat pf midnight excesses, nor ignorance of the laws, 
nor furious spirit of the house of Bedford: No, Sir, 
when this respectable minister interposed his authority 
between the magistrate and the people, and signed 
the mandate, on which, for aught he knew, the lives 
of thousands depended, he did it from the deliberate 
motion of his heart, supported by the best of his 
judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compliment 
to the bravery and generosity of the commander in 

authority of the civil magistrates was overpowered, laughed at, wan- 
tonly insulted. In this state of the public peace, it was, at last, 
thought necessary to call upon the civil magistrates to do their dutjr 
more vigorously; and to proflfer the ready assistance of the soldiery, 
whenever tumultuous riots might not easily be otherwise suj^ressed* 
Lord Weymouth, now Marquis of Bath, was the minister of this com- 
munication to the magistrates. Perhaps it was not expressed witl& 
that air of a tenderness for the lives even of unworthy subjects, 
which every prudent and beneficent government ought always to 
preserve. It was substantially right ; in manner, perhaps, somewhat 
wrong. It excited much clamour of tyranny. Yet, government 
having once assumed tins tone of vigour, continued to maintain it, 
till the tranquillity of tlie capital was, at last, effectually re-esta- 
blished. 

Bravery and generosity of the commander in chief, &c.] The 
attack on the character of the Marquis of Granby, is inspired with 
all the artful vehemence of personal and political hatred. But he 
was one of the most popular of all the members of the administra- 
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chief* at the expense of his understanding. They who 
love him least make no question of his courage, while 
his fiiends dwell chieiy on the facility of his disposi- 
tion. Admitting him to be as brave as a total absence 
of all feeling and reflection can make him, let us see 
what sort of merit he derives from the remainder of 
his character. If it he generosity to accumulate in his 
own person and family a number of lucrative employ, 
ments ; to provide, at the public expense, for every 
creature that bears the name of Manners; and, neg- 
lecting the merit and services of the rest of the army, 
to heap promotions upon his favourites and depend- 
ents ; the present commander in chief is the most gene- 
rous man alive. Nature has been sparing of her gifts 
to this noble lord ; but, where birth and fortune are 
united, we expect the noble pride and independence 
of a man of spirit, not the servile, humiliating com-- 
plaisance of a courtier. As to the goodness of his 
heart, if a proof of it he taken from the facility of 
never refusing, what conclusion shall we draw from 
the indecency of never performing? And if the disci-* 
pline of the army be in any degree preserved, what 
thanks are due to a man, whose cares, notoriously 
confined to filling up vacancies, have degraded the 
office of commander in chief into a broker of com* 
missions? 

tion ; aDd,since it was the object of Junius to overthrow the ministry, 
be thought it necessary to use peculiar pains, to blast the popularity 
of those of them of whom public opinion was incline^ tp judg^ \hp 
least unfavourably. 

• 'Xhe iat<j Lord GraAby, 
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With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
this country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expense should be spared to secure 
to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of justice is 
perhaps the finnest bond to secure a cheerful submis- 
sion of the people, and to engage their affections to 
government. It is not sufficient that questions of pri- 
vate right or wrong are justly decided, nor that judges 
are superior to the vileness of pecuniary corruption. 
Jefferies himself, when the court had no interest, was 
an upright judge. A court of justice may be subject 
to another sort of bias, more important and pernicious, 
as it reaches beyond the interest of individuals, and 
affects the whole community. A judge under the in- 
fluence of government, may be honest enough in the 
decision of private causes, yet a traitor to the public. 

Sir Edivard Hawke."] His naval successes, the most splendid in. 
the train of the late war, had g;iven him a hold on the public favour, 
which even Junius would not attempt to destroy. 

TTic pure and imfiartial administration ofjitstice^^ &c.] The 
character of Lord Mansfield was deservedly high. His argu- 
ments and decisions as a judge, were not less admired than l«id been 
his eloquence as a pleader at the bar. But, he was a Scotsman : he 
was the friend of Lord Butf. : he was perhaps the chief adviser, in 
secret, of those measures which had been systematically pursued 
since the commencement of the present reign : he was inclined, in 
doing his duty on the bench of justice, to favour the crown in all con* 
tests between the crown and its subjects, so far as the law could pos- 
sibly l>e made to allow; he was disposed continually to exalt the 
judicial authority of the bench to new superiority over that of the 
jury : he would sometimes speak of the reason and science of tlie 
Roman law, as greatly preferable to the technical barbarity of the 
Knglish,— ///nc istairal 
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AVhen a victim is marked out by the ministry, this 
judge will offer himself to perform the sacrifice. He 
will not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and betray 
the sanctity of his ofiBce, whenever an arbitrary point 
is to be carried for government, or the resentment of 
a court to be gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odious and con- 
temptible as they are, in effect are no less injudicious. 
A wise and generous people are roused by every ap- 
pearance of oppressive, unconstitutional measures, 
whether those measures are supported only by the 
power of government, or masked under the forms of 
a court of justice. Prudence and self-preservation 
will oblige the most moderate dispositions to make 
common cause, even with a man whose conduct they 
censure, if they see him persecuted in a way which 
the real spirit of the laws will not justify. The facts, 
on which these remarks are founded, are too notorious 
to require an application. 



Hiete firincifilca and firoceedings^ Sec] The author here draws 
his general conclusion ; insinuating, that the view he had presented 
of ministerial measures, principles, and i>ersonal characters, was 
sufficient to justify the people in having recourse almost to the last 
and roost violent efforts of constitutional resistance. This, however, 
he would have them to do, only in making common cause with 
a man whose conduct they censure. This man was John Wilkes, 
To procure the decisive support of Wilkes, as necessary to the re- 
storation of the Whigs, to the maintenance of revolution principles, 
to the support of the authority of public opinion, was a leading object 
in the secret design of the Author of these Letters. For this end, hr 
purposed to write down the ministry v/hich he here attacks, as Mr. 
Wilkes had threatened to write down former administrations. 
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Tliis, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold a na-. 
tion overwhelmed with debt ; her revenues wasted ; 
her trade declining; the afiections of her colonies alie- 
nated; the duty of the magistrate transferred to the 
soldiery ; a gallant army, which never fought unwil- 
lingly but against their fellow-subjects, mouldering 
away for want of the direction of a man of common 
abilities and spirit; and, in the last instance, the admi- 
nistration of justice become odious and suspected to 
the whole body of the people. This deplorable scene 
admits of but one addition — ^that we are governed by 
counsels, from which a reasonable man can expect 
no remedy but poison, no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Providence, 
it were possible for us to escape a crisis so fiill of 
terror and despair, posterity will not believe the his- 
tory of the present times. They will either conclude 
that our distresses were imaginary, or that we had the 
good fortune to be governed by men of acknowledged 
integrity and wisdom: they will not believe it possible 

JSTo remedy but /lotsorij &c.] At a first reading, we might regard 
this and sonne other similar figures, as merely useless and extrava- 
gant rant. But, more carefiil consideration will induce us to forego 
this opinion. It is the master-art of these Letters of Junius, that 
they are addressed equally, on the one haiid, to the taste, reason, and 
spirit of intrigue, of the great i and, on the other, to the prejudices^ 
and the fierce abusive spirit, of the vulgar. For the sake of the latter,^ 
some slight occasional sacrifices were to be made by taste. Of thcse^ 
the present extravagant figure is one. It seems just a sally of genius, 
and dignity of mind, descending as far as it is possible for them to 
descend, to the coarseness of vulgar abuse. Never was coarsenctt 
better recondled with dignity than in Uiese Letters. 
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that their ancestors could have survived, or recovered 
from so desperate a condition, while a Duke of 
Grafton was Prime Minister, a Lord North Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Weymoutli and a Hills- 
borough Secretaries of State, a Granby Commander 
in Chief, and a Mansfield Chief Criminal Judge of 
the kingdom. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER II. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



THE ehguencey the dUccmment^ the firofound knowledge of princi-, 
ciples, disfilayed in the preceding Letter^ an acquaintance with facts 
besfieaking access almost to the secret st/irings of ndtdsterial and 
courtly information^ the incomfiarable dignity and the malignant 
force of its iiwective^ 'Ofith the Tnagnitude of the object at wliich it 
was plainly perceived to aim^ instantly engaged^ in an extraordi' 
nary degree^ the general attention of all classes of the public. It was 
the principal new topic of conversation in every circle of the great ^ 
in which fashion^ politics^ and literature^ were wont to associate. 
By men of literature^ acquainted with the best models of composi- 
tion^ and practised in imitating them^ it was read with astonishment^ 
as a piece unequalled by Swift^ by Bolingbrokcy by Shebbcare^ or by 
Wilkes. Even the poetical writers of political satire.^ Dryden^ Pope^ 
Hanbury Williams^ and Churchill even in his Profihecy of Famine^ 
had^ as it seemed^ less of vehement rgsentmenty and of splendid fancy. 
Above all, the whole public remarked in itj a sort of native lofWtfS .^ 
oftlwught and speech^ somewhat as if it were a prophet reprotnng 
with tlte conscious authority of inspiration^ or some indignant angel 
descending from Heaven^ to make political weakjiess and /irqfligacy 
shrink into themselves^ that the ruin of Britain miglit yet be averted. 
The lowest class of readers^ so far as they could understand the 
language of this Letter^ found that it gave a sanction and a new 
dignity y to their own prejudices and errors; andj for what they 
could not understandy admired it just so much the more. The names 
of the ministers mentioned in the Letter of Junius wercj at once^ 
believed to be ally most surely consigned to eternal infamy. Mt 
only eloquence^ and profound thinkings but a political sagacity that 
cotdd be the fruit qf experietice aloncj was eamently remarked in 
this Letter, A leader appeared to have suddenly arisen^ whose 
voice pvJblic opinion could not chuse but to obey. All wondered who 
might be the real author; and many vain surmises were *n this 
head thrown out. ' ^ 
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The Mtrqida of Gran by wa» attacked with a bitter malignity y that, 
if any thing couId^Tmist have excited fmblic indignation against the 
author of the dttack. His military friends were enraged^ that the 

• 9ecrecy of a fictitioue name should conceal that author from their 
vengeance. Lord George Germaine, not undeservedly dis'^ 
graced for not having eagerly done his duty in the battle ofMinden^ 

. fwoa sufiposed to be the only num^ at least the only military moTij 
who could write so welly and could have secret motives for writing 
90 bitterly against Lord Granby, Sir .William Draper wa» 
ambitious to shewy that the commander in chief had a military friend^ 
who could defend his fiolitical refiutation with greater gallantry 
than this terrible secret enemy j and at least with equal eloquence. 

Sir WiUiam Drgifier was not a mere soldier : he had received an eX" 
cellent education ; and had been^ for a considerable time^ a residing 
member of an university. Military ardour^ and an occurrence of 
circumstan€esf^p>ourable to his promotion in the army ^ carried him 
away from the literary pursuits in which his earlier life had been 
engaged. He was distinguis/ied among the English officers who 
served on the continent in the war of 1756. His fortune after* 
wards conducted him to the east. Every where was his conduct 
a fair example of tlie union of the best qualities of the soldiery the 
Mcholary and the gentleman. To crown the success of the British 
arms in the east, there remained^ at tlie time when Spain inter/tosed 
in the war, scarcely any great evierprize to be triedy unless it were 
an expedition against the Spanish settlements in the Philipjdne 
Isles, Colonel Drapery with great promptitude and judgment, 
formed ajfkin for such an enterprizcy of which tlie execution was 
immediately determined upon, A military and a naval forccy under 
his command and that of Admiral Comishy was sent aut from India, 
to attack the capital of the Philippines, At scay on landy their 
couragey skilly and actrvityy triumphed over every obstaclcy that the 
obstinate though injudicious bravery of the Spaniards presentedy to 
impose their success. Even wfien it was no linger possible to de-^ 
fend their capitaly the Spaniards chose rather to suffer the English 
to enter it by assault y than to capitulate with their heretic foes. 
When it was too late for negotiation or resiatancey the generosity 
#/* the conquerors suffered tlie vanquiUiedy notwiilistandiug thiir 
VOL. I. X 
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JirBt ohstinacy^ to ransom their captured town from fiiOage andcofi" 
, fiagratian. Tht ransom could be fiaid only in bills utum the Sfianish 
merchants and government in Murofie, With these billsy and with 
the spoils they had taken before accepting them^ the surviving con^ 
^erors returned to India and to Britain. It was not doubted^ but 
the Court of Spain would rejoice that^ after capture^ tfie capital of 
the PhilippineB had been spared for, so light a fine; nor^ that an' 
cient Spanish honour^ so much esteemed in England^ y>ould gladly 
pay the stipulated ransom, Uut the event proved different. The 
Spaniards^ after peace had been concluded^ could not fear that Bri' 
tain wouldj for the sake of t/ie Manilla ransom^ renew the war. 
They refused the payment ; the bills were protested ; and General 
Draper^ and Admiral Condshy Kvere left to solicit the British ndnis- 
try with long and fruitless assiduity^ to procure from Spain tfutt 
justice *tohich was due to themselves^ and the soldiers and sailors^ the 
companions of their per Us aiui their victory. But General Draper 
was honoured with the approbation of his country; from his kingj 
obtained the ribbon of the Order of the Lathy with other advan-- 
tagesy of which Junius sujiciently speaks; andy having returned 
from the easty not without considerable acquisitions of fortuncy «w» 
enabled to retire to the respectable enjoyment of ease and dignityy at 
Cliftony near Bathy where he possessed an elegant house and gur~ 
dens: ory occasionallyyomong his friends oftastCy ranky andfa^hion^ 
in London. In his garden at Cliftony he erected a cenotaphy with- 
a fine inscriptiony written by himself sacred to the memory of him 
old military comradesy the officers and soldiers of the sixty^nth 
regiment y in comfumy with u'hom he had often foughty and who had 
fallen in the eastj. On several occasionsy his ability as a writer warn 
made known to the public; always with advantage. He had a 
vanity in shcwingy that lie was no less an elegant scholary than 
a gallant and skilful soldier. There nvas a mixture of literary am^ 
bitiony soldierly frankucssy and ai'dent friendship y in Ids eager inter^ 
positiony in thefoilaving Lett cry to drfend tlie Marquis of Granby 
against the bold i?n/rufatio::s &/' Junius. So far as literary fame 
might be his object y he 1ms not been disappointed. He is generally 
confessed to have beai an adversary not unworthy of fdm to wlu)ni 
he opposed himself. 
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In hi» Letter^ which he bcctm to have sitten dwm^ in a great passion 
to jvritey Sir JVUHam exfxoHatea^ firsts on the mischitf of libellous 
attacks on the characters of great men ; and^ 'soith no small felicity 
offthrase^names the neglect to vindicate v>ovth thus Ubclled^'^ sort 
of misprision of treason against society. He describes the charac- 
ter of Lord Granbyyjrom personal knowledge^ as exhibiting a noble 
assemblage of all the military virtues ; brave j untainted vnth any 
mearmess of sentiment^ loyaly to want and distress even prodigally 
bountiful^ a stranger to vanity^ though more than almost any one 
else alive to the sense of true glory. He affirms^ this nobleman 
never ^ in his office of commander in chief to lurve bestowed comndsn 
sions otherwise than upon men whose condition would give them a 
natural interest to defend their cotmtry^ without making themselves 
instruments for the suppression of its liberties. He relates, that t/ie 
Marquis employed, at least, as much cqre upon the general state of 
the army, as was necessary to /ireserve its spirit arid discipline. 
And he denies, that any commissions were improperly disfiosed rf, 
from the selfish anxiety of the commander in chief, to provide, ex-* 
clusively, for his own relations and dependents. Concluding him- 
self to have tints sufficiently vindicated his friend from every 
' aversion Junius luid thrown out against lam; he closes his Letter 
with calling on that writer to ask Lord Granby*s pardon^ and witlk 
quoting a few of his own words against himself 



26. "January, 1769, 



SIR, 



1 HE kingdom swarms with such numbers of 
felonious robbers of private cliaracter and virtue, that 
no honest or good man is safe; especially as these 
cowardly, base assassins stab in the dark, without 
having the courage to sign their real name^ to their 
malevolent and wicked productions. A writer, v»'ha 
signs himself Junius, in th^ Public Advertiser of 
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the 21st instant, opens the deplorable situation of his 
country in a very affecting manner: with a pompous 
parade of his candour and decency, he tells us, that 
we see dissensions in all parts of the empire, an uni- 
versal spirit of distrust and dissatisfaction, and a total 
loss of respect towards us in the eyes of foreign 
powers. But this ^vriter, with all his boasted can- 
dour, has not told us the real cause of the evils he so 
pathetically enumerates. I sliall take the liberty to 
explain the cause for him. Junius, and such writers 
as himself, occasion all the mischief complained of, by 
falsely and maliciously traducing the best characters 
in the kingdom. For, when our deluded people 
at home, and foreigners abroad, read the poisonous 



JuN lus, and such writers as himsrlf^ occasion all the mischief ^^ 8cc«] 
This is the wild outcry of passion blind to all true discernment. Yet, 
even in this error, there was a mixture of truth. The Jirst cause 
of the weakness of the government ; and the discontents of the peo- 
ple, existed, in the inability of the old Whig party, the followers of 
the Pelhams, to maintain tliem selves in office, exercising a vigorous, 
popular government, and in their strength, which Ihey, however, 
still retained, to disturb any rivals who should endeavour to supplant 
them in the administration. The secorid existed in that progress of 
events, and In those particular counsels, which had made the reso- 
lution to govern by ai: union of Whigs with Tories, in which the 
latter should if pcsbible predomhiatc, a fixed principle of the present 
reign. The t/iird arose from its being not a fftan of lofty disinterest- 
edness, of sublime, overawing, political talents, and of splendid good 
fortune in his ministry, such as Lord Chatham, but the meaner mind, 
the more selfish spirit, the more luckless fortune, of Lord Bute, that 
was chosen to accomplish this gi*eat change in the plan of the British 
government. The fourr/i had its existence, no doubt, in the agency 
which operated on public opinion, through the press, and in the va- 
fious enunciations of that opinicn, tlius influenced, which were con- 
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and inflammatory libels that are daily published with 
impunity, to vilify those who are any way distin- 
guished by their good qualities and eminent virtues; 
when they find no notice taken of, or reply given to, 
&ese slanderous tongues and pens, their conclusion is, 
that both the ministers and the nation have been fairly 
described; and they act accordingly. I think it there- 
fore the duty of ev-ry good citizen to stand forth, and 
endea\'our to undeceive tlie public, when the vilest 
arts are made use of to defiune and blacken the 
brightest characters among us. An eminent author 
afiirms it to be almost as criminal to hear a worthy 
man traduced, without attempting his justification, as 
to be the author of the calumny against him. For 
my o^\Tl part, I think it a sort of misprision of treason 
gainst society. No man, therefore, who knows 
Lord Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a 
character most vilely abused, without a wlutu and just 
indignation against this Junius, this high-priest of 

▼eyed to the world by the same channel. But, had only the populace 
and low traders in political scribbling, at this time, spoken through 
the press ; the effect could not have been very important. It was 
because the great political leaders, both directly and indirectly, 
interested themselves to contend, as well through the press, as in 
Parliament, and found the former tlie shorter passage to the ear of 
the people, that political writing acquired, at this time, so much 
|K>wer to do, whether good or evil. 

Junius, thia high firieat of errvij^ Sec] Here is a figure, tlie use 
flf which bespeaks the academic. It is correct, expressive, not un- 
suitably applied. But it is borrowed from the Scriptures, with a 
formality and labour, which shew that tlie writer, in using it, forgot 
bis argument, for the sake of an ornament, derived not fi*om inven- 
tion, but from mere memory. Nor was he the first to use it in this 
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envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, who has endea- 
voured to sacrifice our beloved commander in chief 
at the altars of his hcarid deities. Nor is the injury 
done to his lordship alone, but to the \yhole nation, 
which may too soon feel the contempt, and conse- 
quently the attacks, of our late enemies, if they can 
be induced to believe that the person,- on whom the 
safety of these kingdoms so much depends, is unequal 
to his high station, and destitute of those qualities 
wliich form a good general. One would have 
thought that his lordship's service in the cause of his 
country, from the battle of CuUoden to his most glo- 
rious conclusion of the late war, might have entitled 
him to common respect and decency at least; but this 
uncandid, indecent viTiter, has gone so far as to turn 
one of tlie most amiable men of the age into a stupid, 
unfeeling, and senseless being; possessed, indeed, of 
a personal courage, but void of those essential qua- 
lities which distinguish the commander from the 
common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, I will add, a 
most disinterested friendship vv ith Lord Granby, gives 

manner. It had been so employed an hundred times before, by 
divines in their sermons, and by school-boys in their themes. Its 
use in this place is, to interrupt the free course of thought and rea- 
soning ; while the author seems to say, in it,^ — ^** Mark, gentle reader^ 
how well I have read my Bible, and my History of the Heathea 
Gods; with what skill I can borrow a figure, how aptly introduce^ 
liow distinctly and correctly display it!*' 

J very bvg^ iiiiinterru/Ucdy &c.] This character of Lord Granby 
, is, undeniably, well drawi)^ even with a pencil scarcely less happy,^ 
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me the right to affirm, that all Junius's assertions are 
false and scandalous. Lord Granby's courage, though 
of the brightest and most ardent kind, is among the 
lowest of his numerous good qualities; he was fonned 
to excel. in war, by nature's liberality to his mind as 
well as person. , Educated and instructed by his most 
noble father, and a most spirited as well as excellent 
sqholar, the present Bishop of Bangor, he was trained 
to jtfie nicest sense of honour, and to the truest and 
noblest sort of pride, that of never doing or suiFering 
a mean action. A sincere love and attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, first impelled 
him to the field, where he never gained aught but ho- 
nour. He impaired, through his bounty, his own for- 
tune; for his bounty, which this writer would in vain 
depreciate, is founded upon the noblest of the human 
affections, it flows fi-om a heart melting to goodness 
fi-om the inost.refined humanity. Can a man, who is 
described as unfeeling, and void of reflection, be con- 
stantly employed in seeking proper objects on whom 
to exercise those glorious virtues of compassion and 
generositj' ? The distressed ofliicer, the soldier, the 
^idow, the orphan, and a long list besides, know that 
vanity has no share in his frequent donations ; he gives, 
because hefeels their distresses. Nor has he ever been 
rapacious with one hand, to be boiuitiuil v/ilh the 

than that of Junius himself appears in those few instances in which 
Jtfirius has tried panegyric. In one or two places, however, Sir 
William Draper has Ljed expressions, of which the shrewd 
penetration of Junius was ready to take ui! vantage ag^iinst him; 
as the reader will perceive, on ccmpuring; tliis Letter wjtli the fol- 
liiwio^ one. 
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other; yet this uncandid Junius would insinuate, 
that the dignity of the commander in chief is depraved 
into the base office of a commission-broker ; that is, 
Lord Granby bargains for the sale of commissions; 
for it must have this meaning, if it has any at all. But 
where is the man living, who can justly charge his 
lordship with such ^ mean practices? Why does not 
Junius produce lym? Junius knows that he has no 
other means of wounding this hero, tlian from sqpie 
missile weapon, shot from an obscure comer: He 
seeks, as all such defamatory nTiters do, 



— spargere voces 

In Vulgum ambiguas — 



to raise a suspicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be no longer imposed 
upon by artful and designing men, or by A\Tetches, 
who, bankrupts in business, in fame, and in fortune, 
mean nothing more tlian to involve this country in the 
same common ruin with themselves. Hence it is, that 
they ai'c constantly aiming their dark and too often fatal 
weapons against those who stand fortli as the bulwark 
of our national safety. Lord Granby was too conspi- 
red this uncandid Junius, See] From these words, to the end 
of the paragraph, the defence is of that aukward sort, which betrays 
what it undertakes to defend. Sir William ought, in Uie utmost 
possible brevity of words, and with a tone of indignation scorning all 
speech on such a subject, to have rejected the ideas of LordGranby's 
bargaining about commissions, and of his sellishly filling the army 
with his own relations, as if it were impoisible for any man of honour 
to think of such a tiling, even in accusation against another* His 
talking feebly, and with apparent labour, about the matter, could not 
but add, in fact, new weight to the charge which Junius had made. 
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cubus a mark not to be their object. He is next at- 
tacked for being unfaithful to his promises and engage- 
ments: where are Junius's proofs? Although I 
could give some instances, where a breach of promise 
would be a virtue, especially in the case of those who 
would pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of 
convivial mirth, into sly, insidious applications for 
preferment, or party-systems, and would endeavour to 
surprise a good man, who cannot bear to see any one 
leave him dissatisfied, into unguarded promises. Lord 
Gnuiby's attention to his own family and relations is 
called selfish. Had he not attended to them, when 
fair and just opportunities presented themselves, I 
should have thought him unfeeling, and void of reflec- 
tion indeed. How are any man's friends or relations 
to be provided for, but from the influence and protec- 
tion of the patron ? It is unfeir to suppose that Lord 
Granby 's friends have not as much merit as the Mends 
of any other great man : If he is generous at the public 
expense, as Junius invidiously calls it, the public is 
at no more expense for his lordship's friends, than it 
would be if any other set of men possessed those of- 
fices. The charge is ridiculous ! 

The last charge against Lord Granby is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius asserts, 
that the army is mouldering away for want of the di- 
rection of a man of common abilities and spirit. The 
present condition of the army gives the directest lie 

The present condition of the armyy &c.] Junius was, however, 
ri|^: Sir William Drapsk, in the wrong;. The discipline of 
VOL. I. T 
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to his assertions. It was never upon a more respect- 
able footing with regard to discipline, and all the es- 
sentials that can form good sc^diers. Lord Ligonier 
delivered a firm and noble palladium of our safeties 
into Lord Granby's hands, whp has kept it in the 
same good order in which he received it. The strictest 
care has been taken to fill up the vacant cQpimissions, 
with such gendemeu as have the glory of their ances- 
tors to support, as well as their pwn, and are doubly 
bound to the cause of their king and country, from 
motives of private property, as well as public spirit. 
The adjutant-general, who has the immediate care of 
the troops after Lord Granby, is an officer that would 
do great honour to any service in Europe, for his 
correct arrangements, good sense, and discernment 
upon all occasions, and for a punctuality and precisioa 
which give the most entire satis&ction to all who ate 
obliged to consult him. The reviewing generals, whp 
inspect the army twice a year, have been selected 
with the greatest care, and have answered the im- 
portant trust reposed in them, in the most laudable 
manner. Their reports of the condition of the army 
are much more to be credited than those of Junius, 
whom I do advise to atone for his shameful aspersions, 
by asking pardon of Lord Granby and the whole king- 
dom, whom he has offended by his abomuiable span- 



the British army was, at this time, actually much neglected* It was, 
in fact, mouldering away. But, perhaps, the blame did not lie with 
Lord Granby. 

Abominable BcandaU — Blandervus twgues^^-fioUpno^u ondififiam-- 
matcty UbeU^-mcl^ed firodttcdoru^^ovmrdly ba^e a««a««f7»-^/o« 
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dais. In short, to turn J u n i u s ' s o\vn battery against 
him, I must assert, in his own words, " that he has 
given strong assertions without proof, declamation 
without argument, and violent censures without dig- 
nity or moderation. ' ' 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

ntoiM robberS'-^omtious fiarade^ &c.] Such arc the modes of 
expression which feeble, blustering malignity is apt to use, whenever 
it attempts the eloquence of invective. They constitute ribaldry* 
They betray rage without genius. They arc the favourite ornaments 
of oar present xvonderftUly eloquent Ja^cobina^ and Anti^acobina* 
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LETTER III. 

TO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



NOTHING cotdd have occurred^ more favourable to the intentions 
^Junius, than that a man of rank y talent»y and refiuiationy should 
eagerly, and without concealment of Ids name, make a public reply 
to only apart of hia first Letter; a reply written with a show qf 
aBilityy yet open to easy and confounding rotation* 

This answer is a master'/dece of controversy and invectrve^ which I 
do not know to have been, in any instancej equalled by any other 
person. Of every y even the smallest slipy made by his opponent^ 
Junius takes keeny skilfuly decisive advantage. Every push^ 
every blowy every graspy disarmsy blindsy or pierces the vital 
parts. There isy in the whole flow of the Lettery somewhat qfthc 
malignity of a Dondtian; whoy when he commanded the most 
atrocious crueltiesy then praised his own clemency the most: foTy 
it is precisely in those parts in which Junius affects the most of 
tenderness and courtly politenessy towards <&> Williah Draper 
and Lord Gr anbt, that he overwhelms them with the surest coH" 
futatioriy and the bitterest reproach^ Of avowed concesstousj 
Jvvivs Jails not to take the most nudicious advantage : coruessiouSf 
inconsiderately made by impHcationy he seizes with the vigilance^ 
the joy y and the cunning of a tiger rushing on its prey: he marks 
where there is something studiously concealedi and withpenetra* 
tion which no artifice can eludcy and activity by which every labour 
is easily conqueredy discovers the mystery y and to the confusion 
of his adversariesy drags it into day: he does more; t>nce engaged 
with his adversariesy he adventures beyond those things which 
were immediately in dispute; and wherever aught is to befbundy 
by which pubUc scorn or indignation can be excited against themy 
he fiercely avails himself qf it. All this is the act qfa ndndy not 
only <f great powersy but evidently of a practice in the affairs of 
lifcy and an experiervcein logical and rhetorical contention about 
matters qf actual business^ and interesting to all thapassionsy^ 
whichy to it at least y must have been very greats Buty Junius 
thus contending with Sir WHUam Drapery is a giant crushing a 
pigmy with the same exertion of care and skilly as if it were his 
match in force* 
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The Letter begitu with tj^ ironical firaUe of the generonty of 
Sir WiUiam*9 friendahifi to Lord Granby ; and mentioned ob 
the furr^r firoqfr of that generonty^ the inconeiderate raeh^€9 
and weaknen rfthe defence which it had prompted him to attempt • 
It next triumphs over the weak assertion^ that political writers 
were the only authors of all the national humiliation and disconr 
tent. It infers^ against Sir TViitiamy that since he had undertaken 
the dtfence ffnone but Lord Granby; he must, thertfore^ hcne 
judged all tlie other ministers^ arraigned by Junius, to be unwor- 
thy of defence. It dexterously evades the charge of wanton ma- 
Ugmty in the fodder Letter^ against Lord Granby^ by remarking^ 
how fbo&shfy his panegyrist hJu represented hinij as a man qf 
extraordinary endownttnts which he certainly did not possess. Ht 
affirms, with forcible proof j that he had obtained his full share of 
military honours and emoluments. And it renews the assertion, 
that his chief care as commander in chi<fj was to supply vacancies^ 
and to sfuppky them with a mean subservieficy to the wishes and 
interests ifthe ministers. It brands his desertion of Mr. Wi lks s^ 
as a forfeiture qfthe very honour of a gentleman. With infinite 
address^ it brings under public notice ^ as if Juvivs had wished to 
hide the opprobrium^ as if Sir William. Draper had not^ that 
careless conviviality which was too qften pushed to the worst ex* 
cess of drunkenness at the Marquis's table. It convicts Sir William 
of having tUsplayed inaccuracy infacts^ relative to the army; which^ 
whether the fruit qf ignorance or design^ ought to deprive him of all 
right to credit in whatever he should say qf it. JPirom thisj it 
slides^ by an easy transition^ to Sir WilHam^s own conduct, and 
holds him out to the indignation qfthe army, and qfthe world; as 
a man who, for the sake qf honours which he could not thus enjoy 
without ignominy, and qf emoluments which must bring with them 
shame and remorse, had basely sacrificed, to a weak administra^ 
turn, the interests qfthe troops he had commanded, and the honour 
of the country to which he belonged. Mt content with this, it 
accuses him qf having bartered away, in a manner peculiarly dis- 
honourable, the comnumd qf a regiment which government had 
bestowed as one qfthe rewards qf/us base services. It rises, at 
the conclusion, to a tone qfthe Iqftiest indignation and scorn; and 
insinuates that, not disinterested friendship,bui the hope qf another 
regiment, which he might again seU, had prompted that ostenta- 
tious interposition, in behalf qf the Marquis of Granby, which 
drew upon him this chastisement. 
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s m , 7. Febhidry^ 1769: 

Your' defence of Lord Granliy does ho- 
nour to the goodness of your heart. You feel as you 
ought to do; for the reputation of yotif fiieiid; and j^u 
express yourself in the warmest language of your pas- 
sions. In any other cause, I doubt n«t, you would 
have cautiously weighed the coftsequences of commit- 
ting your name to the licentious discourses arid malig- 
nant opinions of the world. But, here, I presume, 
you thought it would be a breach of friendship to lose 
one moment in consulting your understanding; as if 
an appeal to the public were no' more thari a niilitary 
coup de mairij where a brave man has no rules to follow 
but the dictates of his courage. Touched with your 
generosity, I freely forgive the excesses into whidi it 
has led you; and, far from resenting those terms of 
reproach, which, considering that you are an advocate 
for decorum, you have heaped upon me rather too 
liberally, I place them to the ac<^6ifnt of ^ an ' honest 
unreflecting indignation, in which your cooler judg- 
ment and natural politeness had no concern. I approve 
of the spirit with which you have given your 'name to 
the public; and, if it were a proof of aAy thing but 
spirit, I should have thought myself bound to follow 

/ approve of the 9pirit^ tec] The prqKwition of^ w^ in this 
phrase unnecessary. The use of it, is an instance of incorrecta^t 
which occurs only in the carelessness of conversation, or in that class 
of our elder writers by whom delicate correctness of phraseology 
appears not to have been ever studied* 
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your .eTCW\pl^* I should have hoped, that even my 
name wght have cairied some authority with it, if I 
had not seen how very Uttle weight or consideration a 
printed p?per receives even from the respectable sig- 
nature c^SiiT WiUiam Draper. 

You begin with a general j^$ertion, that writers such 
as I am, are the real cause of all the public evils we 
complain of. Axid do you reaUy think, Sir William, 
that the licentious pen of a political writer i^ able to 
produce sjgLch important effects ? A little calm reflec- 
tion mi^t have shewn you, that national calamities 
do not arise from the description, but from the real 
character and conduct of ministers. To have sup- 
ported your assertion, you should have proved that 
the present ministry are unquestionably the best and 
^i^g'A/^^/ characters of the kingdom; and that, if the 
aflfections of the colonies have been alienated, if Cor- 
sica has been shamefully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
guishes, if public credit is threatened with a new debt, 
and your own Manilla ransom ipost dishonourably 
given up, ith^s all beei^ owing to the malice of politi- 
cal >vriters, who will T>ot suffer the best and brightest 
of chai^cters (meaning still the present ministry) to 
take a single right §tep for the honour or interest of 

J[f Corsica has been %ham^lly abandonedy &c.J It was, undoubt- 
edly, very careless policy in the ministers of Britain, t« su^r the 
Genoese to oppii^ss the Cor^cans, or t\ie Frenc)i ^o X^ke possession 
of that isle, at a time when the firm interposition of Britain might 
have settled Corsica in the condition of a small free republic, in 
<which it would have proved a very useful dependent aUy, in thote 
seas, to the great naval power of the English* 
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the nation. . But it seems you were a little tender of 
coming to particulars. Your conscience insinuated 
to you, that it would be prudent to leave the characters 
of Grafton, North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansfield, to shift for themselves; and truly. Sir 
William, the part you have undertaken, is at least as 
,much as you are equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Granby's courage, we are 
yet to learn in what articles of military knowledge, 
nature has been so very liberal to his mind. If you 
have served with him, you ought to have pointed out 
some instances of able disposition and well-concerted 
enterprize, which might feirly be attributed to his 
capacity as .a general. It is you. Sir William, who 
make, your fiiend appear awkward and ridiculous, by 
giving him a laced suit of tawdry qualifications^ 
which nature never intended him to wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in the 
field. Is the Ordnance nothing? Are the Blues 
nothing? Is the command of the army, with all the 
patronage annexed to it, nothing? Where he got 
these nothings I know not; but you at least ought to 
have told us where he deserved them. 

As to lus bounty, compassion, &c. it would have 
been but little to the purpose, though you had proved 
all that you have asserted. I meddle with nothing 
but his character as commander in chief; and, though 
I acquit him of the baseness of selling commissions, I 
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stai assert, that his military cares have never extended 
beyond the disposal of vacancies ; and I am justified 
by the complaints of the whole army, w^en I say that, 
in this distribution, he consults nothing but parlia- 
mentary interest, or the gratification of his immediate 
dependants. As to his servile submission to the 
reigning ministry, let me ask, whether he did not de- 
sert the cause of the whole army, when he suffered 
Sir Jefiery Amherst to be sacrificed, and what share 
he had in recalling that officer to the service? Did he 
not betray the just interest of the army, in permitting 
Lord Percy to have a regiment? And does he not at 
this moment give up all character and dignity as a gen- 
tleman, in receding from his own repeated declara* 
tions ia favour of Mr, Wilkes? 

In the two next articles I think we arc agreed. You 
candidly admit, that he often makes such promises as 
it is a virtue in him to violate, and that no man is 
more assiduous to provide for his relations at the 
public expense. I did not urge the last as an absolute 
vice in his disposition, but to prove that a careless y dis- 
interested spirit is no pait of his character; and as to 
the other, I desire it may be remembered, that /never 
descended to the indecency of inquiring into his ^con- 

Sir Jeffery jiinlierat to be sacrificed^ &c.] This great oflScer, the 
friend and favourite of Lord Chatham, had been, chiefly on account 
of this friendship, ver>' abruptly and imperiously removed from the 
government of Virginia, and left with no reward, but his military 
rank, for all his gallant and important services. He was restored 
to the service j and rose, afterwards, to Uie highest command in the 
array. 

VOL. 1. 2 
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vhial hours. It is you, Sir William Draper, who 
have taken care to represent your friend in the cha- 
racter of ^ dnjnken landlord, who deals out his pro- 
mises as liberally as his liquor, and will suffer no 
man to leave his table either sorrowful or sober. 
None but an intimate friend, who must frequently 
have seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful momentSi 
could have described liim so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, 1$ 
indeed the most material of all. I am sorry to tell 
you. Sir William, that, in this article, your first fact is 
false ; and, as there is nothing more painful to me than 
to give a direct contradiction to a gentleman of your 
appearance, I could wish that, in your future publica- 
tions, you would pay a greater attention to the truth 
of your premises, before you suffer your genius to 
hurry you to a conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not 
deliver the army (which you, in classical language, 
are pleased to call a palladium) into Lord Granby's 
hands. It was taken from him much against his in- 
clination, some two or three years before Lord Granby 
was commander in chief. As to the state of the army, 
I should be glad to know where you have received your 
intelligence. Was it in the rooms at Bath, or at your 
retreat at Clifton ? The reports of reviewing generals 
comprehend only a few regiments in England; which, 

Jjord Ligonier did nof^ Sec] The dismission of Lord Ligonier had 
taken place some time before the appointment of tlie Marquis of 
Granby to the chief command of the forces. But, the of&ce had 
been, in the interval, unililcd* 
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as 1h£y arc immediately under the royal inspection, 
are petiiaps in some tolerable order. But do you 
know any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the 
Mediterrsmean, and North America, to say nothing of 
a whole army absolutely ruined in Ireland ? Inquire 
a little into facts. Sir William, before you publish 
your next panegyric upon Lord Granby ; and, believe 
me, you will find there is a fault at head-quarters, 
which even the acknowledged care and abilities of the 
adjutant-general cannot correct. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address myself 
personally to you, by way of thanks for the honour of 
your correspondence. You are by no means unde- 
serving of notice : and it may be of consequence, 
even to Lord Granby, to have it determined, whether 
or no the man, who has praised him so lavishly, 
be himself deserving of praise. When you returned 
to Europe, you zealously undertook the cause of that 
gallant army, by whose bravery at Manilla your own 
fortune had been established. You complained, you 
threatened, you even appealed to the public in print. 
By what accident did it happen, that in the midst of 
all this bustle, and all these clamours for justice to 
your injured troops, the name of the Manilla ransom 
was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since that 
time, an uninterrupted silence? Did the ministry 
suggest any motives to you, strong enough to tempt 
a man of honour to desert and betray the cause of his 
fellow- soldiers? Was it that blushing ribband, wliich 
is now the perpetual ornament of your person? Or 
was it that regiment, which you afterwards (a tiling 
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unprecedented among soldiers) sold to Colond Gis- 
borne ? Or was it that government, the full pay of 
which you are contented to hold, with the half-pay of 
an Irish colonel? And do you now, after a retreat 
not very like that of Scipio, presume to intrude your- 
self, unthought-of, uncalled-for, upon the patience of 
the public ? Are your flatteries of the commander iij 
chief directed to another regiment, which you may 
again dispose of on the same honourable terms? We 
know your prudence, Sir William, and I should be 
sorry to stop your preferment. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IV....TO JUNIUS. 



SIA William Drafter teverelyfelt the force of the argument and inr 

veetive in the preceding Letter, He toaa excited to make a 

second attempt^ to vindicate as v>eU his own, honour^ aa that of the 

Marquis of Granby^ and to evince^ if fiosMlcy that his literary 

talents were not utterly contemptible in comparison with those of 

Junius* With these views ^ straining all his abilities^ he wrote 

the following Letter. 

Jt is undeniably of considerable merits as a piece qf exculpatory elo^ 

quence. It is written more carefully than his former Letter^ and 

with somew/tat more <f oratorical art, ' Yety even here, he dtals 

with too much of artless candour; he affects too much the use of 

mtch ornaments as are fitted to adorn the theme of a schoolboy ^ or 

the laboured essay of a college pedant ; he descends into detail and 

confession^ too much in the manner of a man that felt himself 

humbled^ awed, subdued, before his adversary. 

Tins Letter begins with remarking, what advantages JuNiu s derive* 

Jrom the concedment of his person ; how dishonest are the motive* 

by vfhich he must be prompted; how bitter his malignity; how un^ 

generous his misrepresentations; how powerfully his literary 

talents luxve seconded the badness of his heart. The author, next, 

renews his defence of Lord Granby; and maintains it with a dc» 

gree of skill that seems to have been sufficient to deter Junius 

from returning upon that nobleman^s character as aft subject of 

political satire. Of the state of the army, too. Sir William here 

writes with a knowledge of military ftness, and of the certain 

principles of human action, by which the force of the animadver* 

sions q/* Junius is in a great degree destroyed. But, when this 

worthy man comes to speak of himself, he at once discovers the 

whole extent of his humiliation. He makes corfes&icn, as if he 

were on the rack ; and, in the fulness of his heart, brings hia ad^ 

versary acquainted with facts against him, which but for this too 

frank discovery, might not have become publicly known* Had Ac 
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not thua Jumished hU oftfionenta vnth a key to 9ecret9^ t^vfhkk 
the notoriety was to make him odious^ perhaps he might have 
come off from the contention^ vnthotU heart^ittemces or disgrace^ 



17. Febniary, 1769. 



SIR, 



I RECEIVED JuNius's favour last night: 
he is determined to keep his advantage by the help 
of his mask ; it is an excellent protection, it ^ saved 
many a man from an untimely end. But whenever 
he will be honest enough to lay it aside, avow him- 
self, and produce the face which has so long lurked 
behind it, the world will be able to judge of hii 
motives for \vriting such infamous invectives. His 
real name will discover his freedom and indepen- 
dency, or his servility to a faction. Disappointed 
ambition, resentment for defeated hopes, and desire 
of revenge, assume but too often the appearance of 
public spirit; but, be his designs wicked or charita- 
ble, Junius shbuld learn, that it is possible to con- 
demn measures, without a barbarous and criminal 
outrage against men. Junius delights to mangle 

But whenever he will be honest enough^ &c.] Shally not willy it 
the word which, in striqt propriety of writing, ought to have been 
here used. Nothing in the idiomatic peculiarities of the English 
language, is less easily mastered, tlian skill to use the two auxiliary 
words shall and will^ witli delicate correctness, in every possible case 
in which the necessities of thought may demand their use. 

Junius delights to mangle carcases with a hatchet^ &c.] From 
the beginning of this period to the end of the paragraph. Sir WiQian 
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carcases with a hatchet : his language and instrument 
have a great connection with Clare-market; and, to 
do him justice, he handles his weapon most admira- 
bty. .One would imagine he had been taught to 
throw it by the savages of America. It is therefore 
high time for me tp step in once more to shield my 
friend from this merciless weapon, although I may be 
wounded in the attempt. But I must first ask 
Junius, by what forced analogy and construction, 
the moments of convivial mirth are made to signify 
indecency, a violation of engagements, a drunken 
landlord, and a desire that every one in company 
should be drunk likewise ? He must have culled all 
die flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate, to have 
produced such a piece of oratory. Here the hatchet 
descends with tenfold vengeance ; but alas ! it hurts 
no one but its master! For Junius must not think 
to put words into my moutii, that seem too foul even 
ftir his own. 



Draper makes an awkward and pedantic use of the figure of the 
hatchet m Juki us is now a butcher mangling carcases with his 
hatchet , then an American warrior throwing it ; next a nosegay- 
maker, culling tlie flowers of St. Giles's and Billingsgate ; again, an 
executioner, who in this culling of flowers makes his axe descend 
with vengeance. To this confiision, and this pedantry of metaphors, 
In the Letters of Sir William Draper, we shall hereafter find Junius 
alluding with great force of sarcasm. 

AUat ! it hurts no one but ite master ! ] Alas ! had nothing to do 
in this place. Sir William Draper meant not seriously to regret, 
that Junius sliould injure no one but himself: and there is no pecu- 
liar force of irony in this use of tlie word Alaa / 
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My friend's political engagements I know not; 
so cannot pretend to explain them, or assert their 
consistency. I know not whether Junius be con- 
siderable enough to belong to any party: .if he 
should be so, can he affirm, that he has always ad- 
hered to one set of men and measures ? Is he sure 
tliat he has never sided with those whom he was first 
hired to abuse ? Has he never abused those he. was 
hired to praise ? To say the truth, most men's poli- 
tics sit much too loosely about them*. But, as my 
friend's military character was the chief object that 
engaged me in this controversy, to that I shall return* 

Junius asks, what instances my friend has given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general ? When 
and where he gained his honour ? When he deserved 
his emoluments? The united voice of the army 
which served under him, the glorious testimony of 
Prince Ferdinand, and of vanquished enemies, all 
Germany will tell him. Junius repeats the com- 
plaints of the army against parliamentary influence, 
I love the army too well, not to wish that such influ- 
ence were less. Let Junius point out the tim^ 
when it has not prev^led. It was of the least force 
in the time of that great man, the late Duke of 
Cumberland ; who, as a prince of the blood, was 

The late Duke qf Cumberland, ] The Duke of Cumberland, uncle 
%a our present king, though not a man of splendid talents, military 
or political, was however brave, upright, of a steady dignity of con- 
duct, of a heart not incapable of melting at times into all the tender- 
ness of genuine humanity. His personal bravery was honourably 
diitmguishcd in the battle of Dettingen. Althoc^h mastered by tho 
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aJ>le, as well as willing, to stem a torrent which 
would have overborne any private subject. In time 

genemiship of Saxe, at Fontenoy, he gave eminent proofs both of 
courage and military genius, in the fktal battle from which that name 
derives its celebrity. The rebels of 1745, were subdued rather by 
the necessities of nature, than by the arms of the royal forces : yet, 
from the victory at Culloden, the Duke of Cumberland obtained, 
perhaps, the best poi*tion of his military fame. He was unjustly- 
accused of savage cruelty of nature, on account of what the remains 
of the rebellious clans were, after that battle, made to suffer. Seve- 
rity was necessary, to terrify from future insurrection. But tliat 
which, without violation of the laws of war, could be hastily inflicted 
by the soldiery in the reduction of the country, was less> odious, than 
if thousands had been brought to perish in cold blood by the hand of 
the executioner*. I have been informed, from the persons who were 
tiie objects of them, of many acts of gracious humanity performed by 
the duke in Scotland, while he was pursuing the rebels, and extin- 
guishing the last remains of the rebellion. From this time, he enjoyed 
lor a while, high popularity with the English nation. As commander 
in chief of the army, he deserved the praise which Sir WiUiam Dra- 
per bestows. He had an authority to do justice to miUtary iherit, 
which a mere creature of the ministry could not have possessed : and, 
resisting parliamentary influence, and indulging but few personal 

^ The severities which were then inflicted on the rebel clans, ar» 
greatly exaggerated, but consigned to immortal remembrance, by one of 
the finest pieces of poetry in any language, beginning, — " Mourn, hapless 
Caledonia! mourn." — ^These verses were the composition of Smollett. 
They were the effusion of genuine patriotic sorrow and resentment, agi- 
tating a soul to which the liest inspirations of the muse were peculiariy 
known. As a poet, indeed, Smollet appears to have infinitely excelled all 
his contemporaries. The whole collected poesy of all nations and all ages* 
can present nothing preferable in their respective kinds, to the * Elegiac 
Ode,' here mentioned ; his * Ode to Independence; ' and his * Ode to Leven 
Water.* Yet, how little is he imitated ! how faintly praised ! What a 
preference is given to the pedantic compositions of Gray ! It is impossi- 
ble to peruse, without ardent indignation, that cold, spiritless, careless 
narrative, in which his old acquaintance, Moore, has only violated his 
ashes, while pretending to commemorate his lifef 
VOL. 1. A a 
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6f war, this influeticfe is small. In pfeaC6, when dis* 
content and faction have the surest means to o^rate, 
especially in this country, and when, from a scarcity 
of public spirit, th6 wheels of goverftfnent are ftotif 
moved but by tlie power and force of obligations, its 
weight is always too great. Yet, if this influence at 
present has done no greater harm than the ^cing 
Earl Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not think 

i>artialities, he made a noble use of it. He again c<ymmafided fa 
Germany, in the Ijeginning^ of the war of 1756. The ig;iioratnSotii 
convention of Closter-Sfeven, was the result of his generalship. From 
that time, he lived in discontented retirement ; which was, for a 
while, not free from dishonour. But his heart Was stiU true to thd 
interests of Britain. A sincef e concern for the public good. Induced 
him, at the earnest solicitation of the King, and the Ektrl of dut^^ 
to take a part in some of the many negotiations for new tninisterial 
arrangements, which filled the first part of our present sovereign'* 
reign. The Rockingham administration of 1765, was fbrtned und<r 
his auspices. Yet, his death was attended by little more dian tte 
mere formality of public and private sorrow. 

Earl Percy at the head of a regiment,} Earl Percy, the pteseat 
Duke of Northumberland, was indeed prematurely advanced to the- 
command of a regiment. But instances of such irregularity in militarf 
promotion, had often taken place before, and have not been waiiting^ 
since. Lord Percy had, at that time, however, the misfortune to be 
8on->in4aw to Lord Bute : his promotion might be supposed owing to 
this connexion; and such a supposition was enough to make it a sub* 
ject of much odium. Earl Percy, by the alacrity and gallantry of 
his service in America, made the most honourable compensation to 
his country for whatever military emoluments and honours he had 
obtained. He now lives in retirement from the court and parliament, 
as a great feudal chieftain at the head of his vavasours ; exhibiting 
an illustrious example of the best private virtues ; educating his child- 
ren to do honour to the race from which they arc sprung; exi^end- 
ing his income in acts of benevolence, in works of useful improve 
ment, in a well-regulated magnificence of living ; vigilant for Hie 
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^t either the rights or best intere$ts of the army ape 
0acrificed and betrayed, or the nation undone. Let 
jnc ask Junius, if he knows anyone noblem^ in the 
wmy, who has had a regiment by seniority ? I feel 
myself happy in seeing young noblemen of illustri- 
ous name and great property come among us. They 
ore an additional security to the kingdom, from fq- 
reign or domestic slavery. Junius needs not be 
told, that should the time ever come, when this 
nation is to be defended only by those who have no- 
thing more to lose than their arms and their pay, its 
danger will be great indeed. A happy mixture of 
men of quality with soldiers of fortune, is always to 
be wisbed.for. But the main point is still to be con- 
t^ided Sor; I mean, the discipline and condition of 
the army: and I must still maintain, though contra- 
dicted by Junius, that it never was upon a more 
respectable footing, as to all the essentials that can 
form good soldiers, than it is at present. Junius is 
forced to allow, that our army at home may be in 
some tolerable order ; yet, how kindly does he invite 
our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, by assur- 
ing them that tlie army in that kingdom is totally 
ruined! (The colonels of that army are much obliged 
to him.) I have too great an opinion of the military 



defence and the geocral welfare of the district witliin which he re- 
sides ; though not approving all the measures of government^ yet not 
seldom strengthening its hands ; conducting himself, in the whole, as 
best becomes a nobleman of the most honourable descent, of princely 
rank, of the most opulent fortunCj an Englishman, and a subject of 
the British constitution. 
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talents of the Lord Lieutenant, and of all their dili- 
gence and capacity, to believe it. If, from some 
strange, unaccountable fatality, the people of that 
kingdom cannot be induced to consult their own 
security, by such an effectual augmentation as may 
enable the troops tliere to act with power and energy, 
is the commander in chief here to blame ? Or is he 
to blarfie, because the troops in the Mediterranean, 
in the West*Indies, in America, labour under great 
difficulties from the scarcity of men, which is- but too 
visible all over these kingdoms ? Many of our forces 
are in climates unfavourable to British c(Histitutions : 
their loss is in proportion. Britain must recruit all* 
these regiments from her own emaciated bosom; or, 
more precariously, by Catholics from Ireland. We 
are likewise subject to the &tal drains to the East 
Indies, to Senegal, and the alarming emigrations of 
our people to other countries : Such depopulation can 
only be repaired by a long peace, or by some sensible 
bill of naturalization. 

I must now take the liberty to talk to Junius on 
my own account. He is pleased to tell me, that he 
addresses himself to me personally. I shall be glad 
to see him. It is his impersonality that I complain 
of, and his invisible attacks : for his dagger in the air 
is only to be regarded, because one caanot see the 
hand that holds it; but, had it not wounded other 
people more deeply than myself, I should not have 
obtruded myself at all on the patience of the public. 
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^|ark how a plain tale shall put him down^ and 
transfuse the blush of my riband into his own 
cheeks. Junius tells me, that at my return, I 
zealously imdertook the cause of the gallant army 
by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes were 
established, that I complained, that I even appealed 
to the public. I did so ; I glory in having done so, 
as I had an undoubted ri^t to vindicate my own 
character, attacked by a Spanish memorial, and to 
assert the rights of my brave companions. I glory 
likewise, that I have never taken up my pen, but to 
vindicate the injured: Junius asks, by what acci- 
dent did it happen, that in the midst of aU this bustle, 
and all these clamours for justice to the injured 
troops, the Manilla ransom was suddenly buried in 
a profound, and, since that time, an uninterrupted 
silence? I will explain the cause to the public. The 
several ministers who have been employed since that 
time have been very desirous to do justice from two 
most laudable motives, a strong inclination to assist 
injured bravery, and to acquire a well-deserved popu- 
larity to themselves. Their efforts have been in vain. 
Some were ingenuous enough to own, that they could 
not think of involving this distressed nation in another 
war for our private concerns. In short, our rights 
for the present, are sacrificed to national convenience; 
and I must confess, that although I may lose five- 
and-twenty thousand pounds by their acquiescence 
to this breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 

/ think they are in the right to temfiorizcy &c.] They could not 
Ao otlierwise than temporize* But this necessity arosei not from 
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sre in the right to temporize, confiidering the critical 
aitiiati(Hi of this country, convulsed in every part hj 
poison infused by anonymous, wicked, and incen^ 
diary writers. Lord Shelbume will do me the justice 
to own, that in September last, I waited upon him 
with a joint memorial from the Admiral Sir S. Cor* 
nish and myself, in behalf of our injured companions. 
Hi& lordship was as frank upon the occasion as other 
secretaries had been before him. He did not deceive 
na by givii^ any immediate hopes of relief* 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my silence 
may have beai purchased by my government, by my 
blushing riband, by my regiment, by the sale of that 
regiment, and by half-pay as an Irish coloneL 

His Majesty was pleased to ^ve me my govern- 
ment, for my service at Madras* I had my first 
regiment in 1757. Upon my return fix>m Manilla^ 
his Majesty, by Lord Egremont, inf(Hined me, that 
I should have the first vacant red ribband, as a re- 
ward for many services in an enterprize which I had 
planned as well as executed. The Duke of Bedford 
and Mr. Gienville confirmed those assurances many 

Bational weakness, but from the disjointed state of the internal go-. 
Ternment. That government continued thus weak and disjointed, 
tin the commencement of the American war. Its weakness was 
renewed by the events of that war. Under Mr. Pitt, for the first 
time, since the ministry of Sir Robert Walpole supported by the 
odium of Jacobitism, have we seen an administration of the British 
government, so truly and permanently vigorous, as to be indoAg^ 
«D]y from the abuse of its own strength* 
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Motidis before the Spaniards had protested fhe ran- 
9em bills« To accommodate Lord Clive, ttten going 
upon a most important service to Bengal, I waved 
my claim to tiie vacancy which then happened. As 
there was no other vacancy until the Duke of Grafton 
and Lard Rockingham wete joint ministers, I was 
then honoured with the order; and it is surely no 
sknaU hociour to me, diat in such a succession of 
ministers, they were all pleased to think that I had 
deserved it; in my favour they were all united. Upon 
the reduction of the 79th regiment, which had served 
so gloriously in the East Indies, his Majesty, un- 
solicited by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an 
equivalent. My motives for retiring afterwards are 
foreign to the purpose; let it suffice that his Majesty 
was pleased to approve of them; they are such as no 
man can think indecent, who knows the shocks that 
repeated vicissitudes of heat and cold, of dangerous 
and sickly climates, will give to the best constitutions 
in a pretty long course of service- I resigned my 
regiment to Colonel Gisbome, a very good officer, for 
his half-pay, t\yelve hundred pounds Irish annuity; 
fio that, according to Junius, I have been bribed to 
say nothing more of the Manilla ransom, and sacrifice 
those brave men, by the strange avarice of accept- 
ing three hundred and eighty pounds per annum, 
and giving up eight hundred! If this be bribeiy, 
it is not the bribery of these times. As to my 
flattery, those who know me will judge of it. By the 
asperity ofJuNius's stile, I cannot indeed call him a 
flatterer, unless he be as a cynic or a mastiflF; if he 
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wags his tail, he will still growl, and long to bite* 
The public will now judge of the credit that ought 
to be given to Junius's writings, from the falsities 
that he has insinuated with respect to myself. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



If he wag's his taUj Sec] The whole of the figure which fills this 
period, is obscure, low, and without tolerable accuracy of 
hlance in the comparisoA. 
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LETTER V. 

ITO SIR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



T'HIS Letter han admirable instance of oratorical and contravertral, 
artifice^ of that vigilant discrimination which fierceivea and seizes 
whatever can orvarmhetm or confound an ofxfiontnt^of thai closeness 
and force of logic ^ which gives clearness y exactitude and cogency 
to every infer ence^ of that ardent vivacity of eloquence^ which is 
the most consistent tpith gravity and strength^ and without which 
these latter qualities can never exercise their happiest hifluence. 

From the tone of public opinion^ as well as from the train of the pre^ 
ceding Letter^Juvivs could perceive^that it rnight not be prudent 
for him to renew his invectives against Lord Granby^ nor to 
enlarge farther upon the neglected^ undisciplined condition of the 
army. But he would not^ like Sir William Draper^ avow his 
convictions aiid his fears. Whatever personal candour mighty in 
such a casCf demand; far different were the suggestions of ora^ 
torical and controversial prudence^ Junius, therefore^ assumes 
in this Letter^ the tone of one who^ in the controversy respecting 
J^ord Granbyy ftad certainly triumphed; and dexterously evades 
the discussion relative to the army^ by alledging that Sir William 
Draper hady in his oztm person^ dishonoured the miliiary charac' 
ier* Sir William Draper had incautiously afforded room for 
turning the contention upon his ovm private character and cir- 
cumstances. Junius, willing to press to the last extremity^ to 
wound and lacerate as it were to deaths the man who had so off:* 
eiously interposed as his adversary^ seized all tlie advantages 
which Sir William gave; and^ in this Letter^ certainly uses them 
with a most masterly ^ but cruel and unsparing hand. 

In respect to Lord Percy alone y does Junius here return upon the 
affairs of the army* He returns to triumph, 

Against Sir William Draper ^ personally y Junius here urgesy that 
he had sold the companions of his victory; that he hady even by 
his ovm confessiouy infamously bargained away the military 
rewards which that sale obtained to him ; that what hcy by misre* 
Jtresentationy called a losing bargainy was in truth (t very ^aifi/uf 
VOL. I. B b 
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onif, one negotiated Vfiih great address; that the whole armg 
heard qfthe transaction 'snth indignant acorn; that Sir WiUiam 
Drafter could not enjoy the fruits qfit^ without the frequent refie^ 
tUion qfanact qffierjury, 
J^ot splendor ofi7naginationy but keen energy of sentiment y forcible 
cogency of logicy strong /irofiriety of afi/ilicationy business-like 
filainness secretly combined with all the labour of eloquence j an 
art coTiceoHng all arty constitute, the excellence of this Letter of 
Junius. There is nothing more masterly j hardly aught equally 
soy in the invectives of Cicero against Antony^ Catalincy or 
Verres. Comfiare the stile of this Letter with that (fJohnson^ in 
fus fmmfihlet on the subject qf Falkland's Islands ; that qf Gibbonj 
in his answer to Davies; or that qf James Mdcpherson^ in his 
famous fiamfiJiiet entituledy " A Short History of the O/tfiosition ;** 
and you sJiall fierceive^ how much Junius here excels these great 
writers^ by combining with happier skill than theyy the natural 
tone and manner of real business^ with the ornaments qfehquence^ 
and the artifices of rhetoric* Junius is, indeed, a mannerist i 
and he deals occasionally in eloquence of cm epigrammatic cast. 
But, after these and other concessions shall horoe been made, how 
greatly will he still appear to transcend all rival merit I It is for 
the taste and discrimination of a Chalmers to proclaim, that 
Junius is a poor, puerile writer I^^It is for the judgment of a 
Campbell to discover, that these Letters must have been written 
by a youth of two^nd'twenty. 



5IR, 21. February, 1769, 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of acting 
upon motwes of more than common enmity to Lord 
Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materials 
or occasion for writing in his defence. Individuals 
who hate, and the public who despise, have read 
yaur letters, Sir William, with infinitely more satis- 
faction tlian mine. Unfortunately for him, his re^ 
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patation, like that unhappy country to which yoii 
refer me for his last military achievements, has suf- 
fered more by his friends than his enemies. In 
mercy to him, let us drop the subject. For my own 
part, I willingly leave it to the public to determine, 
whether your vindication of your friend has been 
as able and judicious, as it was certainly well intend- 
ed ; and you, I think, may be satisfied with the warm 
acknowledgments he already owes you for making 
him the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for 



IR9 reputation^ like that unhappy country^ Sec] It was in Gcr* 
many, that the Marquis of Granby 's last military achievements had 
been performed. Much as that country suflfered, during the war, 
from the foreign troops which entered it, it suffered still more from 
the mutual havoc and ravages of its own native soldiery. Tlie sub- 
ject is here dignified by the comparison of the sufferings of the Mar- 
quis's reputation from the defence of Sir William Draper, with the 
sofieringB of Germany by the devastation of troops destined to protect 
it. There is also a certain quaintness in the comparison, arising 
from the relation of Lord Granby to the defence and the injuries of 
the country which is mentioned. Perhaps, too, the author meant, 
that the whole should wear an air of the burlesque. Such are the 
figures in which Junius delights to deal: and they rarely fail of 
admirably answering his purpose. 

For making Mm the principal Jigure^ &c.] This is an instance of 
the unsparing malignity, equally fierce and subtle, which Junius 
constantly exercises against his adversaries. Junius had attacked 
the character of Lord Granby, with as much bitterness in his Jirst 
as in his third Letter. It is not certain, that he would not have re- 
$umed his attack upon the same character, even though Sir William 
Draper had never written. But, he wished to find an excuse witli 
the public for his own severity, in the unseasonable and impertinent 
interposition of his opponent. He seems, also, to have been desirous 
to make Sir William Draper as odious and contemptible as possible, 
in the eyes both of the public and of Lord Granby. 
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your amicable assistance, he might have passed witi^> 
out particular notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future labours 
be confined to the care of your own reputation. 
Your declaration, that you are happy in seeing young 
noblemen come among us^ is liable to two objections. 
With respect to Lord Percy, it means nothing, for 
he was already in the army. He was aid-de-camp to 
the King, and had the rank of colonel. A regiment 
therefore could not make him a more militarj' man, 
though it made him richier, and probably at the ex- 
pense of some brave, deserving, friendless officer. — 
The other concerns yourself. Afler selling the com- 
panions of your victoiy^ in one instance, and after sell- 
ing your profession in the other, by what authority 
do you presume to call yourself a soldier ? The plain 
evidence of facts is superior to all declaration^. Be- 
fore you were appointed to the 16th regiment, your 
complaints were a distress to government; — from 
that moment you were silent. The conclusion is 
inevitable. You insinuate to us, that your ill state of 
health obliged you to quit the service. The retire- 
ment necessary to repair a broken constitution would 
have been as good a reason for not accepting, as for 
resigning the command of a regiment. There is 
certainly an error of tlie press, or an afFcctqd obscuri- 
ty, in that paragraph where you speak of yoiir bargain 
with Colonel Gisbome. Instead of attempting to 
answer what I do not really understand, permit me to 
explain to the public what I really know. In ex- 
change for your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's 
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lialf-pay (at least two hundred and,, twenty pounds a 
year) and an annuity of two hundred pounds for your 
own. and Lady Draper's life jointly. — And is this the 
tosing bargain, which you would represent to us, as 
if you had given up an income of eight hundred 
pounds a year for three hundred and eighty ? Was it 
decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends to 
love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to make a 
traffic of the royal favour, and turn the highest honour 
of an active profession into a sordid provision for him- 
self and his family ? It were unworthy of me to press 
you ferther. The contempt with which the whole 
army heard of the mannerof your retreat, assures me, 
that as your conduct was not justified by precedent, 
it will never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most important question remains. 
When you receive your half-pay, do you, or do you 
aiot, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration upon 
your honour, to the following effect ? That you do not 
actually hold any place of profit ^ civil or military y under 
his Majesty. The charge which the question plainly 
conveys against you, is of so shocking a complexion, 
that I sincerely wish you may be able to answer it 

The contem/it with which the whole armyj &c.] In the case of 
Sir William Draper, Junius has held up to reprobation, a plan 
of military bargaining and arrangement, which, however common. 
Is assuredly not the most honourable to the army. In the former 
steps of this arrangement. Sir William Draper was not singularly 
blameable. But, in regard to the charge with which this Letter 
doses, the indignation, the malice, the eloquence of JvMivs couid 
not b« too severe. 
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wdl, not merely fcH* the colour <^ your reputation, 
but for yovar own inward peace of mind. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER VI....TO JUNIUS. 



THIS 9hort Letter U remarkable for little^ except^ far ahewing Sir 
WiUiam Drafter firoatrate^ and tortured to confeMion, before hu 
adverutry; for offering an exfilanation which served but to arm 
that adversary vriih another ftoisoned weapon against him : for 
presenting an exculpatory suggestion^ in regard to the possibility 
of making even the best of men feel humbled and unhappy y by ha- 
rassing accusationj questionings and reproach^ a suggestion which 
we shall Jind to draw from Junius, rn the next subsequent Letter^ 
one of the most masterly trains of distinction concerning the agency 
qf conscience^ that have ever been exhibited by any moralist. 



SIR, 27. February y 1769. 

1 HAVE a very short answer for JuNius's 
important question. I do not eitlier take an oath, 
or declare upon honour, that I have no place of pro- 
fit, chil or military, when I receive the half-pay as 
an Irish colonel. My most gracious Sovereign gives 
it me as a pension; he was pleased to think I de- 
served it. The annuity of two hundred pounds Irish, 
and the equivalent for the half-pay, together, pro- 
duce no more than three hundred and eighty pounds 
per annum, clear of fees and perquisites of office. I 
receive one hundred and sixty-seven pounds from 
my government of Yarmouth. Total, five hundred 
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and forty-seven pounds per annum. My conscience 
is much at ease in these particulars; my friends need 
not blush for me. 

Junius makes muoh and frequent use of interro- 
gations : they are arms that may be easily turned 
against himself, I could, by malicious interroga- 
tion, disturb the peace of the most virtuous man in 
the kingdom. I could take the decalogue, and say 
to one man^ Did you never steal ? To the next, Did 
you never commit murder ? And to Junius himself, 
who is putting my life and conduct to the rack. Did 
you never bear false witness against thy neighbour? 
Junius must easily see, that unless h^ affirms to the 
contrary, in his real name, some people who may be 
as Ignorant of him as I am, will be apt to suspect hini 
of having deviated a little from the truth: therefore 
let Ju N lus ask no more questions. You bite against 
a file: cease, viper* 

W. D. 

You bite agninst a file : cease^ vifier»] Sir William Draper, amid 
all his distress, cannot refrain from discovering the collegian. One 
should have thought, that this beauty of the fabulists, JEsop and 
Fhaedrus, could not be known to him, as much too trite and hackBie<l 
fcr seasonable use on such an occasion aa the present. 
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LETTER. VII. 

TO SIR WILLJAM DRAPER, KNIGHT QF flJE BATH. 



THIS Letter iethe lo Triumphe! q/* Junius, mi regard to thegenertd 
remit o/hia newspafier correspondence with Sir William Dra/ier, 

It begins with haughty ridicule of the confusion^ the fiedantry^ the 
vnldnesa^ and the unseasonableneasy oftiiose metafihorical omamentSf 
which SSr William had^ with a sort of anxious ostentation^ spread 
over his Letters, 

Junius then artfully suggests to the reader^s refUctUmy the contrast 
between the scholar-like composition of his poor antagonist, (iffcct' 
ing beauties which could not but deform its general aspect ^and weaken 
its general effect ; and the happier texture of his own style, which 
shewed not an ornament, but what was com/detely incorporated, so 
as to form the best strength of some argument, and in which the 
labour of rhetoric, logic, and eloquence, wcu as much as possible con* 
cealed under the appearance of native, unstudied sentiment, ere- 
at ing a langttage for itself, and of business-like plainness. 

The substance which Jills the second paragrapli, is a masterly specimen 
of acute moral discrimination, and of much intimate examination of 
tJ^ principles <f human character. It is precisely the middle com- 
pound character which Junius specifies, that is the most eaily 
wounded by inquiry and reproach. The power of moral discern' 
ment, displayed in this passage, were not unworthy of a Johnson, a 
Shakspeare, a Tacitus, or an Mam Smith; fir, it is to be observed^ 
(dot though Adam Smith's General Tlieonj of Moral Sentiments be 
not good for much, yet in the subordinate trains of induction which 
occur in that work, lie has given not a few adndrable proofs ofen\i' 
nent skill in the anatomy of human character, dndofjust acquain-* 
tance with tlie practical springs of moral action. 

Of the subsequent fiarts qfthis Letter, the most remarkable is that i 
which Junius deduces from Sir William's dfince o^ himself an 
accusation against his Sovereign. The inference wa^fcdr; the act 
9uch as Junius has named it; the dilemma to which Sir Hllliam 
Draper was thus reduced, the most cruel tltat can be imagined, to 9 
man of keen feelings^ cLnda fdgh sense cf honour, 
VOL. I. C C 
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The concluding fiaragrafih bids adieu to tfua correspondence^ in a mt^ 
tigated tone^ but still in the style of a man who looked down from 
an infijute distance upon his antagonist prostrate at his feet <, and 
assumed the authority qfa conquei-ory in insulting dt once the cou- 
rage j the honour and the prudence^ qfhim whom he had brought 
thus lowm 

It must be owned^ that as Sir William Draper's open interposition 
in the controversy with Junius was spontaneousjwitha knowledge 
of the conditions under which he was to contend j Junius cannot be^ 
in candour, blamed, as having dealt unfairly by him. Yet, I should 
much rather recommend these Letters to Sir William Draper, om 
a model qf controversial address, of argumentative closeness, qf 
skill to confound the understanding by harassing the passion*^ 
than as examples of noble liberality and candour* 



siK, 3. March, 1769, 

An academical education has given you an 
unlimited command over the most beautiful figures 
of speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and vipers, dance 
through your letters in all the mazes of metaphorical 
confusion. These are the gloomy companions of a 
disturbed imagination; the melancholy madness of 
poetry, without tlie inspiration. I will not contend 
\v ith you in point of composition. You are a scholar, 
Sir William ; and, if I am truly infomied, you write 
Latin w ith almost as much purity as English. Suffer 
me, ' tlien, for I am a plain, unlettered man, to con- 
tinue that style of interrogation which suits my capa- 
city, and to which, considering the readiness of your 
answers, you ought to have no objection. Even Mr. 
Bingley^ promises to answer, if put to the torture. 

• • This man, being committed by the Court of King's Bench, for 
a contempt, voluntarily made oath, that. he would never answer ln« 
terrogatories, unless he should be put to the torture. 
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Do you then really think, that if I were to ask a 
masi virtuous man^ whether he ever committed theft, 
or murder, it would disturb his peace of mind ? Such 
a question might perhaps discompose tlie gravity of 
his muscles, but I believe it would litde affect the 
tranquillity of his conscience. Examine your own 
breast, Sir William, and you will discover, that re- 
proaches and inquiries have no power to afflict either 
the man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned 
pnAigate. It is the middle compound character 
which alone is vulnerable: the man who, without 
firmness enough to avoid a dishonourable action, 
has feeling enough to be ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, and 
shall take an opportunity of applying it to «ome of 
your most virtuous friends in both houses of par- 
liament. 

You seem to have dropped the afiair of your regi- 
ment; so let it rest. When you are appointed to 
another, I dare say you will not sell it either for a 
gross sum, or for an annuity upon lives. 

Mr. Bingleyy &c.] Bingley was a bookseller ; who, being sum- 
moned as a witness for the crown, in one of those trials at law, which 
arose in the course of the contest between government and Mr. 
Wilkes, refused, in contempt of the Court, and in the manner here 
related, to make answer to the interrogatories of the Counsel or the 
Bench. He was committed to prison, and for a while detained. But, 
his refractoriness could not be subdued ; and he was at length dis- 
missed, as having, in confinement, suffered enough. He long survived 
that memorable part of his life ; and died, a very old man, in X\\m 
winter of ir99— 1800. 
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lam truly glad (for really, Sir William, I am not 
your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with you) 
that you have been able to clear yourself of a crime, 
though at the expense of the highest indiscretion. 
You say, that your half-pay was given you by way of 
pension. I will not dwell upon the singularity of 
uniting in your own person two sorts of provision, 
which, in tlieir own nature, and in all military and 
parliamentary views, are incompatible ; but I call upon 
you to justify that declaration, wherein you charge 
your sovereign with having done an act in your favour 
notoriously against law. The half-pay, both in Ire- 
land and England) is appropriated by parliament; and 
if it be given to persons who, like you, are legally inca- 
f)able of holding it, it is a breach of law. It would 
have been more decent in you to have called this dis- 
honourable transaction by its true name; a job to ac- 
commodate two persons, by particular interest [and 
management at the castie. What sense must govern- 
ment have had of your services, when the rewards 
they have given you are only a disgrace to you! 

And now. Sir William, I shall take my leave of you 
forever. Motives very diflFerent from any apprehension 

tVherein you charge^ b*c.] The word wherein is now obsolete. It 
occurs, only in our elder classical works, and in books of law. Among 
such, probably, did the reading of Junius chiefly lie* But even in 
in Uie pages of Junius, the use of wherein^ seems inelegant. 

j^nd if it be given to fieraona tohoy Uke you^ are legally incafia-* 
ble (f holding ity it m a breach oflav) &c.] To be grammatically 
Correct, this passage should have stood thus ; — To give it tofierwnt 
whOf Uke yoUf arc legally incafiable qf holding itj is a breach (/km. 
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of your resentment, make it impossible you should 
ever know me. In truth, you have some reason to 
hold yourself indebted to me. From the lessons I have 
given you, you may collect a profitable instruction for 
your future life. They will either teach you so to 
regulate your conduct, as to be able to set the most 
malicious inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost 
hope, they will teach you prudence enough not to 
attract the public attention to a character, which will 
only pass without censure, when it passes without 
observation. 

JUNIUS*. 

• It has been said, and 1 believe truly, that it was sigxufied to Sr 
William Draper, as the request of Lord Granby, that he should dc- 
«8t from writing in his Lordship's defence. Sir William Draper cer- 
tainly dl*ew Junius forward to say more of Lord Granby 's character 
than he ori^ally intended. He was reduced to the dilemma of 
either being totally silenced, or of supporting his first Letter. 

Whether Sir William had a right to reduce him to this dilemma, or 
to call upon him for his name, after a voluntary attack, on his sidCf 
are questions submitted to the candour of the public. The death of 
Lord Granby was lamented by Ju n i u s . He undoubtedly owed some 
compensations to the public, and seemed determined to acquit himself 
of them. In private life, he was unquestionably that good man, who, 
for the interest of his country, ought to have been a great one. Bonum 
virum facile dixerU s^^magnum Ubenter. I never spoke of him 
with resentment. His mistakes in public conduct, did not arise 
either from want of sentiment, or want of judgment, but in general 
from the difficulty of saying no to the bad people who surrounded 

him. 

As ibr the rest, the friends of Lord Granby should remember, that 
he himself thought proper to condemn, retract, and disavow, by a 
most solemn declaration in the House of Commons, that very system 
of political conduct, which Junius had held forth to the disapproba* 
Man of the public. 
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LETTER VIIL 

TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



IKfffiJVJuNius cloeedhUcorresfiondcTicewith Sir WiUiam DrafteTf 
he was impatient to aim at a nobler quarry. The Duke of Grafton 
was now firincifial minister^ or First Lord of the Treaaurym 
He stood at the head of those whom this writer wished to frighten 
from the helm of affairs. But for the inter/iosrition of Sir Wil- 
liam Draper i and the discussion of the character qfLord Grar^y^ 
the duke would probably have been singled out^ the firsts for a 
particular attack, Mthough writing these Letters^ evidently^ 
upon a pre-conceived and regular plan ^ yet Junius had so settled 
this plan with himself that he could seize^ towards its accomplish^ 
tnmty in any par t^ w/iatever new events should rise upon the publjc 
notice^ while he was proceeding in the series of his epistolary 
invectives, He^ in this Letter j took occasion to open his attack on 
the Duke of Grafton^ by joining in the outcry of popular resent^ 
ment^ on account of a fiardon granted to a chairman^ who had been 
condemned for murder y and whom the pofmlace qf London wished 
rather to have seen hanged* The circumstances <f the case are 
worthy of being here mentioned somewhat in detail. 

TVie resigruLtion of Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple^ upon the rejection 
of the former^ s advice to declare war on S/iain^ was perhaps fuUy 
justified by the information and' the views on which that advice 
was founded. But the resignation qf those ministers^ was made 
the signal for raising the outrageous clamour of unpopularity 
against the government of the sovereign^ whose councils they had 

forsaken. When the Duke qfJ^/ewcastle^ and his dependents^ at 
length reluctantly followed their example^ a new agency was added 
to increase tfie bluster of the storm. The populace of London and 
Westminster would not ^ of themselves^ have easily become prompt 
to seditious tumults^ against the sway of a y^-^ing monarch of an 
interesting person^ and the fairest private character. But the 
discontented great J openly encouraged^ to a certain lengthy the 
murmurs and tumults of the people; and wliat they themselves 
would not openly do to provoke those tumults and murmurs^ that 
they contrived to have done more secretly by busy agitators^ and 
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cnbnytnout writings* Tht North Briton^ the work of John 
iVUkea^iuaiatedby Charlea Churchill and Lord Temple^vxu admi- 
rably addressed to every fio/mlar prejudice and passion^ and con- 
tributedy therefore^ in an extraordinary degree^ to injiame both 
high andlowj especially about the metropolis^ with mingled rage 
and contempt against the government. When the famous Forty- 
fifth number of that paper appeared^ the ministry thovght they 
saw the occasion which they desired^ to have arrived. Tliey 
began their proceedings against its author^ by a measure which^ 
though its use had been exemplified by thf Whigs at the height 
of their power j was a violation of the fundamental laws of 
the constitution. This measure was the issuing of a general 
warrant ; in the trial of the validity of whichy the courts of law 
gave the triumph to Wilkes. Nothing animates vulgar ferocity 
and turbulence more than success. The government became^ 
therefore^ doubly unpopular^ after the courts of law hady in one 
instance^ declared against it. The Whigs, in opposition, saw 
with joy the unpopularity of the ministry : for they naturally 
believed, that a young king, desirous of the love of his people, and 
personally deserving it, would not fail to dismiss hii present mi- 
nisters and favourites, if he should once be convinced, that they^ 
and they alone, made him odious to his subjects, Wilkes* s impru- 
dence soon re-oersed his triumph. He ivas expelled the House of 
Commons, and prosecuted to outlawry before a court rf justice. 
Yet the popular fermeni did not subside, nor could the tumultuous 
spirit qf the people be easily reduced under the proper restraints. 
There had been irregularities in the renewed proceedings against 
the author of the North Briton, whichy arising from not/iing but 
imprudence and want of address in the ministers, were by the 
art of opposition represented to the people as indications of a settled 
design to overthrow the national liberties. By various acts, 
almost all the IVhigs in the opposition, directly or indirectly, enr- 
gaged never to take a part in the administration, without procure 
ing a reversal of what had been done against Wilkes, and without 
C07npensating him for his cufferings in what was esteemed to be a 
public cause. On the other hand, for a while, no party would be 
admitted into administration, without engaging the principles and 
the consequences of the prosecution of Wilkes, The Marquis of 
Rockingham^ s administration, of 1765, were reduced to the fuwiilia- 
tion of pensioning Jlllkcs abroad, that they might not lose, by Ms 
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return ufmn them^ either the JSng or/ieqfile. When the Duke of 
Grafton rose into greater authority ^ under the mmietry of Lord 
Chatham, he taught his friend WHkee to exfiect from hie good 
offices, all tfiat either Wilkes himself or thefitdflic could demand m 
' his frvotcr, Wilkes returned, submitted himself to the bnvs ofhiB 
country, had his outlawry removed, and was condemned to suffer 
punishment under tlie effect of his fornier prosecution. The Duke 
of Grafton could not fulfil what he had promised; yet, the valance 
and the energies of government, were somehow unaccountably r§-^ 
iaxed in favour of the daring outlaw, TTie people were glad to 
see lum brave^ tlie gcrvemment and the futi^Uajnent to tlie teeth, 
TTiey espoused his cause with eagerness infinitely greater than 
they had before discQX>ered towards him. It seemed as if the popur 
lace of London, and Middlesex were the plebs of ancient Rome; 
and Wilkes a triune. Even while he was an outlaw, they would 
chuse him, at the general election, to represent the county of Mid-- 
dlesex in parliament. The rival candidates, whom government 
favoured, had a hired mob to contend with the mob of Wilkes*^ 
partizans. In a fray, a num of the name ^Clarke was killed by 
persons belonging to that which was called the hired mob of the 
court. Those persons were brought to trial. Li the exasperation 
of the people against the court, M'Quirk was fiercely found guilty 
by the jury. T/ie crown might have freely fwrdoned him, without 
publicly assigning any reason for this act of mercy. But adminis^ 
tration wajs, at this time, so tinud and feeble, in consequence of its 
former irregularities in the exercise of power, that even pardon to 
a condemned criminal might not be granted, witlwtit rendering an 
account to the people. By the advice of Lord Camden, at that 
time I.xxrd Chancellor, witnesses were again examined concerning 
the immediate cause o/" Clarke's death. It was rendered probable, 
that the jury who found M'Quirk guilty, wight liarve hastily mis^ 
taken. M'Quirk was pardoned. The reasons for the pardon were 
made public; perhaps not more to justify the sovereign, than to 
throw out an insinuation of partiality in the jury. The clamour of 
the public was raised high against this act qf mercy. Junius marked 
their humour, and would not miss so fair an occasion of becoming 
the afiologist of their prejudices, and of iriflaming their pamoru^ in 
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order the more effectually to promote his ovm firimary views, Th§ 
contest between the ministry and the people of the metropolis, was on 
this occasion the fiercer^ because while the people complainedy on the 
one hand^ that the government was disposed to support and 
strengthen itself by infractions of the law ^ and an irregular ex* 
ercise of the prerogative^ the friends of government ^ on the other 
Aandj aUedged t/uit juries were eager to acquit every person tried 
before them^ however strong the evidence against him, if it were a 
ftubUe crime of which he was accusedy and that crime some attempt 
to thwart and embarrass the executive power, 

hi this Letter^ Junius introduces his animadversions on the pardon ' 
to MK^rk) with accusing the Duke of Grafton of making his sove- 
reign odious to the English nation ; by exhibiting him, contrary to the 
design of the Eng&sh constitution^ as the author rather of acts qf 
unpopular severity^ than qfsuch as could be alone adapted to conr 
ciligte the favour of the people ; and by making the exercise even of 
the royal prerogative of mercy to individuals, appear to be sullen 
cruelty to the public at large, Tltese insinuations were intended^ both 
to reach the sovereign himself in the estimation of the public, and to 
excite, if the Letter should fall into their lianda, mutual suspicions 
in the minds of the King and of his minister. 

Junius next enters directly ttfion the subject which his Letter was 
meant to discuss. He suggests, that government had employed every 
possible exertion of undue influence to save MK^uirk at his trial. He 
affirms that, when his guilt had aftpeared too flagrant and too noto- 
rious,, to be by any arts saved from the justice of an English jury^^ 
then-^hen, with singular wickedness and folly, had the minister 
advised his smfereign to insult that jury, and encourage seditious 
riots, by pardoning, upon frivolous pretexts, a crindnal whose profit 
gacy, mercy could not be expected to reclaim, and ti'hose punishment 
would have been a highly salutary example, to command due respect 
for the king*s peace, and due reverence for the laws. 

He insinuates^ as was then very industriously alledged by the denifi-K 

gogues and agitators of the opposition, that the ministers were noi 

imwilling to encourage riots, aiul every species of tumultuous licenecy 

fn order to procure a pretence for superseding the legal funQtionf 

\0L, I, b d 
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of the mil m^ghtraqf^ by the ordinary employment qf a rm&tary 
force fo keefi the fieace. 

lie then examines the reasons alkdged fbr the fiardon of MK^uirk^ 
and fironounces them absurdly frivolous, 

fi the close of his Letfcry he makes an eloquent transition to the case of 
Mr^ WUkesy by vfhich the minds of the fiubUc 'soere then deefily 
interested^ and violently agitated. He strives to make the unpopxdar 
fiardon to MKJuirk stiU more odious ^ by contrasting it with the ob^tti 
nacy with which govermnent denied the only fiardon which thefieofile 
were greatly solicitous to obtain, 

lie concludes with amerce accusation of the Duke's firhate morals antf 
ft^lic conduct. 



KfT LORD, J8. March^ 1796. 

Before you were placed at the head of 
^fiklrs, it had been a maxim of the English govern-, 
pient, not unwillingly admitted by the people, that 
pvery ungracious or severe exertion of the preroga- 
tive should be placed to the account of the Minister) 
but that, whenever an act of grace or benevolence 
was to be performed, the whole merit of it should be 
attributed to the Sovereign himself*. 

£v€ry ungracious or severe exertion^ &c,] Junius has her^ 
quoted Montesquieu, as if Montesquieu were a suitable authority for 
an Englishman to cite for the principles of the British Constitution^ 
Put his assertion is, nevcrtlieless, correct. It is one of the leading, 
practical principles of our Constitution, to exhibit the king directly 
^o his subjects, only as the author of acts of benevolence and mercy. 
In the old government of France it was otherwise. When the sove, 
reign held beds of justice to compel the parliament of Paris to regisi 
ter obnoxious edicts, he was shewn immediately to liis subjects in 
^e character of an oppressor. 

* Les rois ne se sont reserv^ que Ics graces. lis renvoitnt les con-t 
^nmations vers leurs officiers. Montesquieu^ 
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It was la wise doctrine, my Lord, and fequaily ad-* 
Vantageousto the King and his subjects; for, while it 
preserved that suspicious attention, with which the 
people ought always to examine the conduct of the 
ministers, it tended at the same time rather to increase 
than diminish their attachment to the person of theif 
Sovereign. If there be not a fatality attending eVery 
ineasure you are concerned in^ by what treacherj^j of 
by what excess of folly has it happened, that those im^ 
gracious acts, which have distinguished your adminis* 
tration, and which I doubt not were entirely your ownj 
should carry with them a strong appearance of personal 
interest j and even of personal enmity, in a quarter where 
no such interest or enmity can be supposed to exist 
without the highest injustice and the highest dis- 
honour? On the other hand, by what injudicious 
management have you contrived it^ that the only act of 
hiercy to which you eyer advised your Sovereign^ 
fer from adding to the lustre of a character truly gra- 
cious and benevolent, should be received with uni- 
versal disapprobation and disgust ? I shall considei* 
it as a ministerial measure^ because it is an odious 



/ ahall consider it as a miiUBteriai measure^ &c] 'fhis ianguagd 
k constitutional. It would have become the mouth of a peer, or 4 
representative of the commons, in either house of parliament* Thrf 
King being the living image^ as it were, the flersomfication of the 
constitution^ which, that it may be perpetual, must remain inviolate^ 
cannot legally be called to account, nor reproached, nor punished^ 
for any act public or private. But every act of the King's, that at 
all aflfects the community, can be performed only by the agency ot 
^rvants* Those servants of the sovereign are, as «ufajects of tltiJ 
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one, and as your measure, my Lord Duke, because 
you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was depending, 
it was natural enough that government should give 
him every possible encouragement and support* The 
honourable service for which he was hired, and the 
spirit with which he performed it, made common 
cause between your Grace and him- The minister^ 
who by secret corruption invades the freedom of 
elections, and the ruffian, who by open violence des- 
troys that freedom, are imbarked in the same bottom, 
they have the same interests, void mutually feel for 
each other. To do justice to your Grace's humanity, 
you felt for M^Quirk as you ought to do; and if 



fttate, amenable to the laws for every act they perform, at whatevei* 
instigation. Whenever, then, any subject of the British empire feels, 
or fEincies himself to be wronged by any act of the executive power ; 
from whatever quarter it may proceed, however nearly the sove* 
reign himdelf may seem to be concerned in it ; he is free to seek 
redress, by calling on the commons to join in impeachment, by 
petitioning any or all of the three powers of the le^»lature, by suing 
in the King's courts, or even by appealing, under certain restrictions^ 
to the protecting authority of public opinion. The servant of the 
executive power, from whom the wrong immediately proceeded, is 
the ptrscm whom he may legally accuse. Whatever the measure, 
or however high the servant, the laws will take cognizance, and 
grant redress. But the wrong is to be accounted the act of the guilty* 
servant, not of the prince* No man is under compulsion to obey the 
King in aught contrary to law. 

Made common cauee between your Grace and himy Sec] With 
-Hrhat slull of eloquence, Junius contrives to degrade the peer and 
minister, by representmg him, with forcible logic, on a levd wMi 
Ihit obnoxious chairman I 
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you had been contented to assist him indirectly, with-» 
out a n^orious denial of justice, or openly insulting 
the sense of the nation, you might have satisfied eveiy 
duty of political friendship, without committing ;the 
honour of your Sovereign, or hazarding the reputa- 
ticMi of his government. But when this unhappy man 
had been solemnly tried, conVidted, and condemned; 
— ^when it appeared that he had been frequently em» 
ployed in the same services, and that no excuse for 
him could be drawn either from the innocence of his 
former life, or the simplicity of his character; was it 
tiot hazarding too much, to interpose the strength of 
the prerogative between this felon and the justice of his 
country*? You ought to have known, that an example 



7b interfioMe the Urength rf the /irerogatrve betweM thit felmi 
mnd the justice x>f his country ^ &c.] Here we have an admirable 
instance of trUe energy df expression, and of the best mode of recon-> 
cOing the ornaments of rhetoric with pointed force of reasoning. 

* Whitehall^ March 11, 1769* His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to extend his royal mercy to Edward M^ Quirk, found guilty 
of the murder of George Clarke, as appears by his royal warrant to 
the tenor following. 

GEORGE R. 

Whereas a doubt had arisen in Our Royal breast, concerning the 
evidence of the death of George Clarke, froih the representations o^ 
WiUiam Bromfie1d,Esq. surgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary ; 
both of whom, as has been represented to Us, attended the deceased 
before his death, and expressed their opinions that he did not die of 
the blow he received at Brentford : And whereas it appears to Us, 
that neither of the said persons was produced as a witness upon the 
trial, though the said Solomon Starling had been examined before tho 
Coroner ; and the Only person called to prove that the death of the 
■aid George Clarke was occasioned by tlie said blow, was John Foot, 
ttutgcon, who never saw the deceased till after his death; We 
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bf this sort was never so necessary as at [^reseirt; tod 
certainly you must have known, that - the 1(^ could 
hot have Men upon a more guilty object. What 



thought fit thereupon to i^efer the said representations, together 
with the report of the Recorder of Our city of London, of the evi- 
dence given by Richard and William Beale, and the said John Foot, 
on the trial of Eclwird Qiirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, other- 
wise called Edward M^Quirk, for the murder of the said Clarke, to 
the master, wardens, and the rest of the court of examiners of the 
Surgeons* Company, commanding them likewise to take such furthei^ 
exan^ination of the said persons, so representing, and of said John 
Foot, as they might think necessary, together with the premises 
above mentioned, to form and report to Us their opinion, " Whether 
it did or did not appear to thenv, that the said George Clarke died in 
consequence of the blow he received in the riot at Brentford, on the 
8th of December last. " And the said court of examiners of the Sur?» 
geons' Company having thereupon reported to Us their opinion, 
** That it did not appoar to them that he did ; We have thought 
proper to extend Our royal mercy to him the said Edward Quirk, 
otherwise Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M^ Quirk, and to 
grant him Our free pardon for the Murder of the said George 
Clarke, of which he has been found guilty. Our will and pleasure 
therefore is. That he the said Edward Quirk, otherwise called 
Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M'Quirk, be inserted, for 
the said Murdet, in our first and next general pardon' that shall 
come out for the poor convicts of Xewgate, without any condition 
whatsoever; and that, in the meantime, you take bail for his appear- 
ance, in order to plead Our said pardon. And for so doing this shall 
be your warrant. 
Given at Our court at St. James's, the tenth day of March, 1769, 
in the ninth year of Our reign. > 

By his Majesty's command, 

ROCHFORD. 

To Our trusty and well-beloved James Eyre, Esq< 
Recorder of Our city of London, the Sheriffs of 
Our said city and county of Middlesex, and all 
others whom it may concern. 
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system of government is this? You are perpetually 
complaining of the riotous disposition of the lower 
class of people ; yet when the laws have given y6u 
the means of making an example, in every sense 
unexceptionable, and by far the most likely to awe 
the multitude, you pardon the oflfence, and are not 
ashamed to give the sanction of government to the 
riots you complain of, and even to future murders. 
You are partial, perhaps, to the military mode of 
execution ; and had rather see a score of these wretches 
butchered by the guards, then one of them suffer death 
by regular course of law. How does it happen, my 
Lord, that, in your hands, even the mercy of the pre- 
rogative is cruelty and oppression to the subject? 

The measure, it seems, was so extraordinary, that 
you thought it necessary to give some reasons for it 
Ito the public. Let them be fairly examined. 

You are fiartial^ fierhafia^ to the military mode of execution^ &c.] 
Tlie people of London were, at this time, very generally persuaded, 
that govenvinent wished to find as many pretences as possible for 
employing tlie soldiers to keep the peace. A dangerous spirit of 
licence prevailed among the populace. The weavers of Spitalfields, 
the coal-heavers, the partizans of Wilkes and liberty, were for a 
while incessantly disturbing the peace of the city and the court, by 
mobbish tumults. Government interposed not, till the ordinary 
magfetrates seemed unable or unwilling to preserve the public peace. 
It was demanded of those magistrates, to ask military assistance, 
whenever they should be insulted or trifled with by mobs. The 
ministers watched with vigilance over the police of the city. In 
several instances, at the first, the populace resisted the soldiers, till 
bloodshed ensued. The measures which were taken to suppress 
^e riots in Spitalfields, proved hij^hly offensive to Mr. B.;ckford 
|Ui4 in.iny of the migistrates andiuhibitunts of the city. The tu- 
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1. You say that Messrs. Sromfield and Starling 
%vere not examined at M^^irk^s trial. I will teU 
your Grace why they were not. They must have: 
been examined upon oath; and it was foreseen, that 
their evidence would either not benefit, or might be 
prejudicial to the prisoner. Odierwise, is it conceiv- 
able that his council should ne^ect to call in such 
material evidence? 

You say that Mr. Foot did not see the deceased tmtil 
after his death. A surgeon, my Lord, must know 
very litde of his profession, if, upon examining a 
wound or a contusion, he cannot determine whether 
it was mortal ot not.-^While the party is alive, a 
surgeon will be cautious of pronouncing; whereas, 
by the death of the patient, he is enabled to consider 



inults were suppressed ; but the odium against government was in-* 
flamed. This is the train of events to which Junius here alludes. 

ImiiU tell your Grace ^ why they were not^ Sec] Juki us is not 
very / successful in his attempt to refute the reasons upon which 
M^^uirkhdA been pardoned. It is not to be supposed, but that the 
evidence of the surgeons here named would be the same, whether 
given upon oath or otherwise* Various causes, beside that only one 
which Junius is willing to suppose, might have operated to preveB^ 
th^eir examination at the trial. 

A Burgeon^ my Lord^ &c.] The reasoning in this paragraph ia 
sorry enough. When a person is iU of a wound, other causes, less 
visible, and not capably of being fixed, U^e it, may co-operate with, 
the wound to occasion his death. The physician or surgeon, who 
eii^mines the state of the dying man, while all these causes act 
together, may perceive that his approaching death is brought on, not 
by one, but all of them. He who afterwards inspects the dead body, 
can estimate only those among the causes of his death, of whldis 
^ere are some fixed vestiges 8tiJ[l V> be s^en. 
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both cause and effect in one view, and to speak with 
a certainty confirmed by experience. 

Yet we are to thank your Grace for the establish- 
ment oCa new tribunal. Your inquisitio post morteniy 
is unknown to the laws of England, and does honour to 
your invention. The only material objection to it is, 
that if Mr. Foot's evidence was insufficient, because 
he did not examine the wound till after the death of 
the.party, much less can a negative opinion, given by 
gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. Clarke, 
either before or after his decease, authorize vou to 
supersede the verdict of a jury, and the sentence of 
the law. 

Now, my Lord, let me ask you, has it never occur- 
red to your Grace, while you were withdrawing thi^ 
desperate \vretch from that justice which the laws had 
awarded, and which the whole people of England de- 
manded against him, that ther^ is another ihan, who 
is the favourite of his country, whose pardon would 
have been accepted viith gratitude, whojie pardon 

hiquiaitio float mortem^ See] These words have, in this place, 
|io correct meaning. The absurdity which Junius meant to point 
out was, that of instituting a sort of second tvial of a person who 
kad ah*eady been regularly tried and condemned to death, llic 
phrase here quoted, seems to have casually occurred to him. He 
thought, that he had hit upon a forcible and quaintly allusive expres- 
sion, hastily used it, and blundered into nonsense in the use. 

A^w, my Lordy let me ask youy 8cc.] This paragraph is in the 
highest degree eloquent. The tr ansi tion from M^ Qti irk to \V ili c «^ 
IB singularly beautiful and happ}-. 

VOL. I, EC 
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would have healed all our divisions ? Have you quite 
forgotten that this man was once your Grace's friend ? 
Or is it to murderers only that you will extend the 
mercy of the crown ? 

These are questions you will not answer, nor is it 

necessary. The character of your private life, and 

uniform tenor of your publip conduct, is an answer 

to them all. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER IX. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE fame of Jvsivs vas now rising every day higher. The ftrc' 
cet&ng Letter^ repeating the fiopvlar prejitdicesy and bestovfing on 
them new reason and dignity^ drew much of the fmblic attention. 
The Duke of Grafton^ as well as the Marquis of Granby^ found a 
defender. A person of the name of Weston^ a retainer in some subor' 
dinate capacity of the service of government^ published^ without con-- 
cealing his name^ a laboured defence of the pardon to M^Qtdrk. 
JuKius seems to have at first scorned to descend to a corresftond^ 
enee with Weston himself, He^ therefore^ chose to give an answer 
to what that man had advanced^ in this second Letter to the Duke 
of Grafton* 

27ie introductory paragraph of this Letter aims at once to confound 
the Dukey<ind his advocate Weston^ by urging^ that the Duke had 
been luckless^ beyond example^ in every measure of his ministry ; 
and that J therefore^ the usual Marplot endeavours, and the wonted 
ill for tune of the Duke himself must undoubtedly have been con^ 
cemed in producing the publication of Weston, which pretending 
to vindicate his principles and conduct, had however all the effects 
of a severe satire against both. It derides the pious asseverations 
of Weston, as contemptibly hypocritical; employs somewhat of an 
indecent tone of scorn, in regard to religion in general; reminds 
the Duke of his alliance to the piety of Charles the First, as a 
matter of ignominy to him; and, with a language in which indig- 
nation and eloquence almost begin to lose themselves in bombast, 
and in the burlesque, asserts that the ministry of the Duke of 
Grafton had reduced the nation into circumstances of as much 
distress as was occasioned by the misgovemment of Charles the 
First, and suggests that the same remedy might yet again be tried 
which Charles had found sofataU 

The age, the infirmities, the prolix periods, and the foolish ignorance 
of Weston, his dishonouring the ministry, by offering to defend 
them on principles different from their own, and the miserable ina-^ 
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biUty of the Dukcy who%efricntU could not vindicate vdthout con- 
tradicting' him J form the burden of the Becond paragraph. 

The thirdy somewhat weakly y teUs of the spirit with whichy in the 
case of J)/^ Quirky the minister had, in defiance (f tfie nation j 
preferred his fancied interest to his duty. 

The concluding paragraph resumes the favourite \heme of Mtw 
Wilkes. His mwals were licentious; and Junius seems here to 
insinuatey that the Duke of Grafton's were not purer than his. 
Even till latelyy the Duke had delighted to ctdtivate Wilkes's 
friends/up: and Junius urges, that the minister y thereforcy ab^ 
horred neither the imputed sedition nor the blasphemy qfthe out" 
law* Yety had the Duke abandoned the cause of his former friend; 
and either would noty or could noty procure his pardon. A native 
treachery of spirity a fxed hostility to those liberties' for which 
Wilkes was a sujferery a capricious inconstancy y or a servility of 
compliance with the hatreds of the court y are of course hinted fl/, 
as the only motives to which the Duke's violation of his ancient 
friendship with Wilkes might be imputed. With these affirmations 
and insinuationsy Junius here mingles apologies for the vices of 
WilkeSy dark suspicions of insincerity in the conspicuous piety of 
the court y hints tliat Wilkes had been used as the tool of Grafton's 
ambitiony and menaces of danger in the attempt to make him its 
victim. 
Jt is easy to secy that this Letter y like the former yWas written chiefly 
on account of Wilkes. The Duke of Grafton hady erven lately^ 
invited Mr. Wilkes from Franccy and encouraged him with the 
hopes ofpardony preferment y and emolument. But Wilkes's de^ 
mands were so highy and so fixed was still the resentment of the 
court against himy that the Duke cotdd not fulfil his promiscy nor 
gratify his own wishes. Wilkes believed that he Itad the public on 
his sidcy and would not be made a dupe. He chose rather to en- 
counter the Duke's resentment y than to risk the loss of the public 

favour. That favour made him representative in parliament for 
the county of Middlesex. Ministry procured him to be again ex- 
pclledfrom the House of Commons. Again and again he was re- 
elected. Government had noty when this Letter was writteny taken 
the last stfps against Wilkes in regard to the Middlesex election. 
Junius might perhaps hope, that his threats and invectives would 
deter the Duke ofGrafionfromrtlie contcsty and give th^ victory 
Jo the minion of the multitude. 
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UY LORD, 10. Aprily 1769- 

1 HAVE so good an opinion of your Grace's 
discernment, that when the author of the vindication 
of your conduct assures us, that he writes from his 
own mere motion, without the least authority from 
your Grace, I should be ready enough to believe him, 
but for one fatal mark, which seems to be fixed upon 
every measure in which either your personal or your 
political character is concerned. — Your first attempt 
to support Sir William Proctor ended in the election 
of Mr. Wilkes; the second insured success to Mr. 
Glynn. The extraordinary step you took to make Sir 
James Lowther Lord Paramount of Cumberland, has 



But/or one fatal markj ^c] That mark, as Junius would in- 
linuate^ was perpetual misluck, the consequence of perpetual blun- 
dering. J^otMng 13 more ridiculouaj than blundering with the fire^ 
tumfition of ability : nothing more unpopular, than ill-fortune. Tliis 
insinuation was, therefore, very skilfully addressed to desti*oy what* 
ever character the Duke of Grafton might enjoy, as a man whose 
abilities at least qualified him for the office of minister, and would 
in the end conquer every difficulty. 

Sir William Bcauchamp Proctor J\ This gentleman was, in a 
former parliament, member for Middlesex. He was a Whig, and 
liad divided with the minority on some of the great questions which 
had arisen when Mr. Wilkes was first prosecuted to expulsion from 
the House of Commons. He was one of those who stood candidates 
for the representation of Middlesex, in opposition to Wilkes and 
Glynn, at the general election in 1768. M'Quirk was of the mob in 
his interest* He was disappointed in his hope of election. 

Sir Jamett Lowther j Lord Paramount qf Cumbcrlandy ^f .] The 
transaction to which allusion is here made, was highly dishonour- 
able, weak, and illegal. But the detail of its circiimstances will be 
^lore seasonably introduced hercufter. 
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ruined his interest in that county forever. The 
House List of Directors was cursed with the concur- 
rence of government ; and even the miserable* Ding- • 
ley could not escape the misfortune of your Glrace's 
protection. With this uniform experience before us, 
we are authorized to suspect, that when a pretended 
vindication of your principles and conduct in reality 
contains the bitterest' reflections upon both, it could 
not have been written without your immediate direc- 
tion and assistance. The author, indeed, calls God 
to witness for him, with all the sincerity' and in the 
very terms of an Irish evidence, to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief. My Lord, you should not encou- 
rage these appeals to Heaven. The pious Prince, 
fh)m whom you are supposed to descend, made such 
frequent use of them in his public declarations, that 
at last the people also found it necessary to appeal to 
Heaven in their turn. Your administhition has driven 
us into circumstances of equal distress; — ^beware,' 
at least, how you remind us of the remedy. 

You have already much to answer for. You 
have provoked this unhappy gentleman to play the 

• This unfortunate person had been persuaded by the Duke of 
Grafton to set up for Middlesex, his Grace being determined to seat 
him in the House of Commons, if he had but a single vote. It 
happened, unluckily, that he could not prevail upon any one free- 
holder to put him in nomination. 

The miserable Dinglcy.'] Dingley was a merchant, who offered 
himself a candidate in opposition to Mr. Wilkes, at the second elec- 
tion, after Wilkes had been expelled out of the new parliament. 
But none would vote for Mr. Dingley ; and it was not without diflR- 
culty he could make his escape out of the hands of the mob* 
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fool once more in public life, in spite of his years 
and infirmities; and to shew us that, as yourself are 
a singular instance of youth without spirit, the man 
who defends you is a no less remarkable example of 
age without the benefits of experience. To follow 
such a writer minutely would, like his own periods, 
be a labour without end. The subject too, has been 
already discussed^ and is sufficiently understood. I 
cannot help observing, however, that when the par- 
don of M'Quirk was the principal chai^ against 
you, it would have been but a decent compliment to 
your Grace's understanding, to have defended you 
upon your own principles. What credit does a man 
deserve, who tells us plainly, that the facts set forth 
in the King's proclamation were not the true motives 
on which the pardon was granted; and that he wishes 
that those chirurgical reports, which first gave occa- 
sion to certain doubts in the royal breast, had not 
been laid before his Majesty ? You see, my Lord, 
that even your friends cannot defend your actions, 
without changing your principles; nor justify a deli- 
berate measure of government, without contradicting 
the main assertion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M^Quirk had reduced you to 
a dilemma, in which it was hardly possible for you 
to reconcile your political interest with your duty. 
You were obliged either to abandon an active use- 
iul partisan, or to protect a felon from public justice. 
With your usual spirit, you preferred your interest 
to every other consideration ; and with your usual 
judgment, you founded your determination upon ihe 
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only motives which should not have been giv^n to tlie 
public. 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes's conduct, 
yet your advocate reproaches me with having devoted 
myself to the service of sedition. Your Grace can best 
inform us, for which of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities 
you first honoured him with your friendship, or how 
long it wais before you discovered those bad ones in 
him, at which, it seems, your delicacy was offended. 
Remember, my Lord, that you continued your con- 
nexion with Mr. Wilkes long after he had been con* 
victed of those crimes which you have since takei^ 
pains to represent in the blackest colours of blasphe- 
my and treason. How unlucky is it, that the first 
instance you have given us of a scrupulous regard to 
decorum is united with the breach of a moral obliga- 
tion! For my own part, my Lord, I am proud to 
affirm, that, if I had been weak enough to form such a 
fiiendship, I would never have been base enough 
to betray it. But, let Mr. Wilkes's character be 
what it may, this at least is certain, that, circum- 
stanced as he is with regard to the public, even his 
vices plead for him. The people of England have 
too much discernment to suffer jour Grace to take 
advantage of the failings of a private character, to 
establish a precedent by which tlie public liberty is 
affected, and which you may hereafter, with equal 
ease and satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the best 
men in the kingdom. — Content yourself, my Lord, 
with the many advantages ^vhich tlie unsullied purity 



of your own charaeter hm gtveii you over your un- 
happy deserted fiiend. Avail yourself of all the un- 
forgiving piety of the court you live in^ and bless God 
<< that you ire not as other men are ; extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican." In a 
hstsrt YfM of fis4ing9 th^ ^^^ of honour and good 
&S1I1 m»f be violated with impunity, and there you 
may safi^ indulge your genius. But the laws of 
Ei^land shall not be violated, even by your holy zeal 
to oj^ress a sinner; and, though you have succeeded 
in milking him a tool, you shall not m^e him the 
* victim of your ambition. 

JUNIUS. 



Tour holy zeal to ofifireaa a tinner^ &c.] This is one of U^ose oc- 
casions, of too frequent recurrence, on which Junius discovers hi» 
acquuntance with the Bible, and bia want of reverence for it. 
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LETTER X. 

TO MR. EDWARD WESTOJJ. 



WES7X)J^f it 9eetney thought Jit to refdy to the tm/mtatioM of 
JIvKivs in the Jtreceding Letter p and to deny, that he had at-- 
tempted to defend the nmdstry ufion other principlee than their 
own, Junius, firovoked by that rcply^ condencended to addren 
this short Letter of haughty eocprohration to JVeeton himeelf 

It9 purfiort i<9 to prove the truth qf the contested assertion in the 
Jbregoing Letter, by the unanswerable evidence of a qnotakan 
from Weston*s own pantfihiet i to overwhelm We^an*s feelings, by 
menaces and bitter abuse; to kindle against him the public abhor* 
rence, by odious accusations. 

To so mean an adversary ^ Junius would not deign to write a long, 
nor yet a very elaborate epistle. 



SIR, 21- April, 1769. 

1 SAID you were an old man without the 
benefit of experience. It seems you are also a volun- 
teer with the stipend oJ twenty commissions; and, at 



An old man without the benefit qf experienced] The«c words arei 
' with some slight variation, quoted from the preceding Letter. Tbef 
are, more remotely, a quotation from tlie famous speech of the kte 
Lord Chatham, when Mr. Pitt and a young member of the House of 
Commons, in which he chastised the insolence of Horatio afterwards 
Lord Walpole, with a degree of severity and eloquence which that 
house had not often before witnessed. The speech, as we possess it| 
vas, however, reported by Dr. Johnson: and it, very probabl)^ 
came mended from his pen. 
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^ period when all prospects are at an end, you are still 
looking forward to rewards, which you cannot enjoy. 
No man is better acquainted with the bounty of govern- 
ment than you are. 

Ton impudencCy 

Temeraire vieillardy aura sa recompense. 

But I will not descend to an altercation, either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peevishness 
of your diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious as it 
is, has been so little read, that the public cannot 
know how far you have a right to give me the \y%^ 
without the fcdlowing citation of your own words. 

Page 6—* \. That he is persuaded that the mo. 
tives, which he (Mr. Weston) has alledged, must ap- 
pear fully suflGicient, with or without the opinions pf 
the surgeons. 

* 2. That those very motives must have been 
the foundation, on which the Earl of Rochford 
thought proper, &c. 

^ 3, That he cannot but regret, that the Earl 
of Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
chirurgical reports before the King, in preference to 
all the other sufficient motives,' &c. • 



'^Ton imfiudenccy kc] This quotation is from ComeiUe; mX 
is ikilfullf enough introduced. 
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Let the pubik determine, whether tlus be defend- 
ing government' on their principles or ybilr cywn. 

The style and language you haye adopted are, I 
confess, not ill suited to the elegance ^ of your own 
manners, or to the dignity of the cause you have un- 
dertaken. Every common dauber writes rascal and 
villain under his pictures, because the pictures them- 
selves have neither character nor resemblance. But 
the works of a master require no index. His features 
and colouring are taken &om nature. The impres* 
sion they make is immediate and uniform; nor is it 
possible to mistake his characters, whether they re- 
present the treachery of a minister, or the abused 
simplicity of a King. 

JUNIUS. 

Every common dauber V)rite9j Scc.^ The meaning of this t)bsciire 
similitude, almost lengthened into allegory, seems to be, that the com. 
position of Weston's pamphlet was strikingly marked with all the bad 
qualities of his character. But the figure is obscure. It has the sound 
of lofty eloquence, but makes no distmct and forcible impression on 
the mind. Junius seems, in tliis instance, to have suffered his 
eye, his ear, his haste, his disdain, to impose on his understanding 
and his taste. 

He, however, at least virtually allows, in this Letter, tliat Wes« 
ton's pamphlet might have been written without the privity of the 
Duke of Grafton* 
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•LETTER XL 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



Mr. WilkcM^ diwpfiointed in his ho/iea from the Duke of GraftorCa 
protection and friendnhiji^ refused all compromise ivith the minu» 
try. Would he have refrained from urging on the attention of 
parliament^ and of the public,, the tale of his injuries from ndnistC' 
rial persecution s perhaps^ he might not have been again expelled 
from the House of Commons^ and might have avoided any renewal 
of the proceedings at knVj in the name of the crown^ against him, 

Buty IVilkes^s purpose would net have been thus answered. He had 
declared to Mr. Gibbon^ at an accidental meeting of conviviality^ 
some time before the Mrth Briton began to be published^ that he 
intended to render himself conspicuous^ and to niake his fortune} 
€unidst the political contentions which were then arising, Con^ 
spicuous he had indeed become : buty Ida fortune was not yet made. 
Had the mirJsters gratified his wishes in regard to fortune^ he 
would perhaps have been gladly quiet, Buty he was not fool 
enough to suffer himself to be robbedy without sure compensationy 
of the sole estate he mno possessed^^^is noisy popularity. The 
contest between him and government wasj thereforcy to be renewed : 
and he was proud to renew it. Mr was it unfortunate for the. 
laws and the constitutiotiy tltat Wilkes's humour and interests 
moved him to act this part, Hcy certainly y gave occasion for the 
correction of some abuses wldchy having been introductdy wider- 
tlie pretence of necessity y during the long reign of the Whigs y had 
insensibly acquired almost the full authority of law. 

The Duke of Graftony however averse from degrading the dignity 

of the crown by this contesty yet ctiddnot avoid it. Lord Chat- 

hem had abaridoned him; a?id it was expcctedy that tlie Dukeldm" 

self xv'juld hhrink away from bcfure the ktona. He stood his 

gr-^iiiid. He was even irritated to tul:c a part against the mail 
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who had been oticc his friend^ not iei» bM than the surrender of 
paiiiamcntary privilege, and the me of 9l General Warrant, 
iffhich had been emfdoyed agamat IVilkes under the adndtdstration 
if George GrerrvUle. Junius's former Letten to the Duke^ had 
been without effect. Mr. Luitrelly not deterred by the fate of 
Dmgieyj vacated his seat in Parliament j for the purfiose of offers- 
mg himself a candidate for the representation of Middlesex^ in 
o/i/iosition to Wilkes^ after WilkesU new exclusion from the Hou^e 
ofCoTnmons. Gcrvcmment gave him all its support ; those Hots 
were restrainedy which had affrighted Dingley : yet orUy a petty 
minority of two hundred and ninety-six, could be persuaded to 
give Mm their voices at the election. The Sheriffs again returned 
Mr. IViikes. He was not again exiieUed; nor wajs the election 
declared void ; hiiy Mr. Luttrell was found to have been dxdy 
elected; though it was at t/ie same time owned thatj fn returning 
Air. IVilkesj the sheriffs had done but their duty. 
T7ii8 Letter wa«, soon after that event j addressed by Junius to the 
Duke of Grafton. It begins with contrasting that relaxation of 
the energy of Government which hady in different instances^ dis^ 
tinguished the first fiart of tlie Duke^s administration^ with that 
vigour arid violence with which he now transgressed the bounds qf 
lau^ an J Iramfiled on tlie rights of the people. It endeavours to 
make him ridiculous j bi/ the imputation that he kept a mistress^ 
that he deserted fir her arms his official duties^ and that her beauty 
had faded. 
It next e:fpkdns^ how the iiifluence of the crown was augmentedy how 
the rigliis of the people were trampled upon^ how the constitution of 
parliament was destroyed, if not by the rejection of Mr. TVilkeSjat 
Icaot by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. Luttrell to represent the 
Frecliolders of Middlesex. 
It then attempts equally to alarm the Duke, to encourage the parti'-* 
zans of Wilkes, ofid to rouse the whole nation to take an eager part 
in the cause. * 

At the close, it contcm/ituoutly, and somewhat between threatening and 
irony ^ rccoitimcnda to tlie Duke to recede from that system of idegai 
viAaxe upon 'iv/uch his admimstration had lately proceeded, atid to 
return to the former dissoluteness of his private life^ and the 
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fimner careiess relaxation m hit exercUe of the fioKoer of the 
Govemmef^m 
Tibia Letter is a Mlful and doquent comfiontion. Its object fvas^ to 
alarm and confound the ndmatery to rouse the mdignation of t/te 
peofde^ and to often the batteries of argument against the decision 
if the House qf Coinmons in favour ofLuttrelL 



MY LORD, 24. ApriU 1769. 

1 HE system you seem to have adopted, when 
Lord Chatham unexpectedly left you at the head of 
afikirs, gave us no promise of that uncommon exer- 



hord Chatham unexfiectedly left you at the head of affairs^ See] 
Upon the dismission of the Rodkingham administration, Lord 
Temple, partly, as it should seem, for want of penetration and 
comprehension of mind, partly from honesty, and in part from an 
ungenerous pergonal resentment, refused, as he had formerly done, 
to assist in the formation of any new ministry, unless he might be 
assured, that the King would, on all occasions, adopt whate\'er 
principles of policy, he should chuse to dictate, and would employ 
those, and only those servants, whom Ae should please to recommend. 
Such terms, it would not have become the Sovereign to comply with* 
JLord Chatliam had a mind incapable of dealing so ungenerously 
3Brith his prince. He formed an administration to succeed the party 
ef Lord Rockingham, in which a combination of men from all parties 
-was attempted, to the exclusion of none but the unswerving adlie- 
rents of Rockingham and Temple. The Duke of Grafton had 
been Secretary of State under the Marquis of Rockingham. He 
abandoned that administration, when he saw that their fall was 
near. Attaching himself to Lord Cliatliam, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of First Lord of the Treasury, Avhile Cliatham reserved for 
himself the place of I^ord Privy Seal in the new ministry. Having 
acted with due respect towards his Sovereign, and with sufficient 
liberality to those whom he brought into office with himself; Lord 
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don of vigour, which has since illustnited your (Am- 
racter, and distinguished your administration. Far 
from discovering a spirit bold enough to invade the 
first rights of the people, and the first principles of 
the constitution, you were scrupulous of exercising^ 
even those powers with which the executive branch of 
the legislature is legally invested. We have not yet 
forgotten how loiig Mr, Wilkes was suffered to ap- 
pear at large, nor how long he was at liberty to can- 
vass for the city and count}'', with all the terrors of 
an outlawTy hanging over him. Our gracious 
Sovereign lias not yet forgotten the extraordinary care 
you took of his dignity, and of the safety of his per- 
son, when, at a crisis which courtiers affected to call 
alarming, you left tlie metrbpolis exposed for two 
nights together, to every species of riot and disorder* 
The security of the royal residence from insult was 

Chatham seems to have expected, that he might enjoy, at last, an 
authority almost supreme, wiUiout responsibility, and without toiL 
He was however disappointed, in regard both to his influence with 
the Sovereign, and to the respect and attachment of his fellow* 
ministers. He, first, languished in ministerial exertion ; and, then 
retired, under the pretext of ill-health. The Duke of Grafton wa« 
tlius left principal minister* It was at this time, while he probably 
doubted what part to take, that there was a temporary relaxatloii 
of the energies of government : Mr. Wilkes, though an outlaw, 
was suffered to offer himself a candidate for the representation, first 
of the city of London, afterwards of tlie county of Middlesex f and 
mobs were left to riot throughout the metropolis, not without tlireat* 
cning the safety even of the palace itself. It is not without g^reat 
skill, that Junius strives to make this minister contemptible and 
odious, by representing him as feeble and negligent in the exerdse 
of power where energy was required, but furious and illegally 
violent where steady moderation was alone wanted. 
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then sufficiently provided for in Mr. Conway's firm- 
ness, and Lord Wejonouth's discretion; while the 



Mr. Confvay*9 Jirmneaaj &c.] Henry Seymour Conway, brother 
to the Earl of Hertford, served in the army with great reputation, 
and rose almost to the highest military rank during the reign of 
George the Second* His talents, both as a speaker in parliament, 
and in the transaction of other political business, were also eminent. 
Iv the contentions which arose after the beginning of the present 
reign, he was, to the great indignation of his party, dismissed from 
his place as groom of the stole, and from his military employments, 
on account of his parliamentary conduct. It was in the year 1764, 
and because he voted in opposition to government upon the ques- 
tion of General Warrants, that he was thus dismissed. His cousin, 
Horace Walpole, addressed a well-written paper to the public in 
his behalf, upon that occasion ; and the injury which Conway was 
supposed to have suffered, and the integrity that was believed to 
have drawn it upon him, added much new. popularity to his charac- 
ter. In the changes of power, he was afterwards secretary of state. 
The Duke of Grafton, I think it was, refused to act wich him ; and 
he was obliged to retire from office. During the American war, he 
was in opposition. He took afterwards a part in the military service 
of government, and rose to the rank of field-marshal. He was a 
man of wit and of taste in polite literature, as well as a soldier and 
politician. The comedy of False Afificarancea^ classically trans- 
lated from the French, and adapted to the English stage, is a signal 
proof at least of his taste. A long and cordial friendship between 
him and his cousin, Horace Walpole, the late Lord Orford, b finely 
commemorated in the publication of Walpole *s Letters to him, 
which compose perhaps the best part of the late splendid edition of 
that nobleman's works. He married the Countess Dowager of 
Aylesbury, one of the daughters of John Duke of Argyle. The 
honourable Mrs. Darner was the only daughter of that marriage, 
and tlie only surviving child of General Conway. Her genius for 
the Fine Arts, and tlie admirable works of statuary which she has 
executed, are universally known. General Conway's character 
and political conduct were remarkable, rather for gentleness, recti- 
tude, Elegance, and moderation, than for bold dccistion and vigorous 
activity. 

VOL. I. O g 
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prime minister of Great Britain, in a rural retirement, 
and in the arms of faded beauty, had lost all memorjr 
of his Sovereign, his country, and himself. In these 
instances you might liave acted with vigour, for you 
would have liad the sanction of the laws to support 
you. The friends of government might have de- 
fended you without shame; and moderate men, who 
wish well to the peace and good order of society, 
might have had a pretence for applauding your con- 
duct. But these, it seems, were not occasions worthy 
of your Grace's interposition. You reserved the 
proofs of your intrepid spirit for trials of greater 
hazard and importance; and now, as if the most 



In the arms of faded beauty^ &c.] Unfortunate in a first marri- 
age, the Duke of Grafton now lived in celibacy, and kept a mis- 
tress, 'who had been, in the eyes of Junius, it seems, lovelier when 
she was younger. This was no heinous political crime* But, it was 
the avowed principle of the wi'iter of these Letters, never to spare 
the man whose measures were to be condemned ; ever to mingle the 
abuse of private diaracter witli the vehement disapprobation of 
public conduct. When a minister or adversary of any sort was to 
be written down^ Juniu s thought that no sort of opprobrium agamat 
him ought to be spared, that could contribute at all to this effect. 
While the morality of this principle is to be condemned, its policy 
b, however, in the present state of society, to be approved. An 
opposition that sincerely affects too much candour towards its ad- 
versaries, roust ever be feeble and inefficient. But, the use of ap» 
probria against a political opponent may be carried too far. If 
harsh epithets, or malicious hints, be i-epeated till they loose thm 
first lively effect <m a hearei'*s or reader's mind, the intended 
effect is then directly counteracted, and the abuse is not less inju- 
dicious than unjust. Junius, vehement in spirit, and proud of his 
talents for obloquy and invective, appears to have occasionally run 
into this error; and, perhaps, in no instance more strikingl/ thaa 
in too often twitting the Duke of Grafton with Miss Parsons, 
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disgraceful relaxation of the executive authority liiid 
given you a claim of credit to indulge in excesses 
still more dangerous, you seem determined to com- 
pensate amply for your former negligence ; and to 
balance the non-execution of the laws with a breach 
of the constitution. ^ From one extreme you suddenly 
start to the other, without leaving, between the weak- 
ness and the fury of the passions, one moment's 
interval for the firmness of the understanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended into a faithful historj'^ of your 
Grace's administration, and perhaps, may be the em- 
ployment of a future hour. But the business of the 
present moment will not suffer me to look back to a 
series of events, which cease to be interesting or im- 
portant, because they are succeeded by a measure so 
singularly daring that it excites all our attention, and 
engrosses all our resentment. 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been crouned 
with success. With this precedent before you, with 
the principles on which it vj^3& established, and with 

Between the weaknesa and the fury of the pasBions^ one mcment^t 
interval for the firmne^a of the understanding.'] Here is an instance 
of antithesis, and of the accumulation of words for the sake of 
harmony, which resembles the labour of a rhetorician, much more 
than the ordinary train of the eloquence of Junius. Nor is this the 
sole instance. There are several others in the same first parag^raph 
of this Letter, The manner of composition throughout the jiara- 
ig;raph, savours too much of the pomp and too apparent technicrl 
artifice of Johnson and of Gibbon. 

With the ftrinci/iies on nofdch it was established^ Sec] I shall not 
here anticipate the statement of tJic arguments conceding the ac- 
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a future House of Commons, perhaps less virtuous 
than the present, every county in Englsmd, under 
the auspices of the Treasury, may be represented as 
completely as the county of Middlesex. Posterity 
will be indebted to your Grace for not contenting 
yourself with a temporary expedient, but entailing 
upon them the immediate blessings of your admi- 
nistration. Boroughs were already too much at the 
mercy of government. Counties could neither be 
purchased nor intimidated. But their solemn, de- 
termined election may be rejected, and the man they 
detest may be appointed, by another choice, to re- 
present them in parliament. Yet it- is admitted, 
that the sheriffs obeyed the laws, and performed 
their duty*. The return they made must have been 
legal and valid, or undoubtedly they would have 
been censured for making it. With every good- 
natured allowance for your Grace's youth and in- 
experience, there are sopie things which you cannot 
but know. You cannot but know that the right of 

ceptance of Mr. Luttrell by the House of Commons, as one of the 
representatives for Middlesex. Junius enters more fiilly into 
them in some of the subsequent Letters : and, in examining these, 
we may take occasion to contrast, with the reasonings of Junius 
on this subject, those of Dr. Samuel Johnson. The whole train of 
explication that follows, to the end of this paragraph, is admirably 
clear and forcible; and, therefore, a model of consummate elo- 
quence. The doctrine which it contains, expresses with singular 
precision the true principles of the constitution relative to the 
subject of which it speaks. 

• Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed to punish the 
sherifis, declared in the House of Commons tliat they, in returning 
Mr. Wilkes, had done no more than their duty. 
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the freeholders to adhere to their choice (even sup- 
posing it improperly exerted) was as clear and in- 
disputable as that of the House of Commons to ex- 
clude one of their own members : — ^nor is it pos- 
sible for you not to see the wide distance there is 
between the negative power of rejecting one man, 
and the positive power of appointing another. The 
right of expulsion, in the most favourable sense, is no 
more than the custom of parliament. The right of 
election is the very essence of the constitution. To 
violate that right, and much more to transfer it to any 
other set of men, is a step leading immediately to the 
dissolution of all government. So far forth as it 
operates, it constitutes a House of Commons which 
does not represent the people. A House of Commons 
so formed would involve a contradiction, and the 
grossest confusion of ideas; but there are some 
mini sters, my Lord, whose views can only be answ^er- 
ed by reconciling absurdities, and making the same 
proposition, which is false and absurd in argument, 
true in feet. 

This measure, my Lord, is however attended with 
one consequence, favourable to the people, which I 
am persuaded you did not foresee*. While the 
contest lay between the ministry and Mr. Wilkes, his 
^tuation and private character gave you advantages 
over him, which common candour, if not the memory 
of your former friendship, should have forbidden 
you to malce use of. To religious men, you had 

• The rcadfer is desired to lAark tliis prophecy. 
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an opportunity of exaggerating the irregularities 
of his past life; — to moderate men, you held forth 
the pernicious consequences of faction. Men who, 
with this character, looked no ferther than to the object 
before them, were not dissatisfied at seeing Mr. 
Wilkes excluded from parliament. You have now 
taken care to shift the question; or, rather, you have 
created a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes is no more 
concerned than any other English gentleman. You 
have united this country against you on one grand 
constitutional point, on the decision of which our 
existence as a free people absolutely depends. You 
have asserted, not in words but in feet, thattlie repre- 
sentation in parliament does not depend upon the 
choice of the freeholders. If such a case can possibly 
happen once, it may happen frequently; it may iiappen 
always; — ^and if three hundred votes, by any mode 
of reasoning whatsoever, can prevail against twelve 
hundred, the same reasoning would equally have given 
Mr. Luttrell his seat with ten votes, or even witli one* 
The consequences of this attack upon the constitution 
are too plain and palpable not to alarm the dullest 
apprehension. I trust you will find, that the people 
of-England are neither deficient in spirit nor under- 
standing, though you have treated them as if they 
had neither sense to feel, nor spirit to resent. We 
have reason to thank God and our ancestors, thsft 
there never yet was a minister in tliis country, who 
could stand the issue of such a conflict; and, witii every 
prejudice in favour of your intentions, I see no such 
abilities in your Grace, as should entitle you to 
succeed in an enterprize, in which the ablest and 
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basest of your predecessors have found their destnic- 
tioo. You may continue to deceive your gracious 
master with false representations of the temper and 
condition of his subjects. You may command a 
venal vote, because it is the common established 
append^e of your office. But never hope, that the 
freeholders will make a tame surrender of their rights, 
or that an English army will join widi you in over- 
turning the liberties of tlieir country. They know 
that their first duty, as citizens, is paramount to all 
subsequent engagements; nor will they prefer the 
discipline, nor even the honours of their profession, 
to those sacred original rights which belonged to 
them before they were soldiers, and which they claim 
and possess as the birth-right of Englishmen. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to that 
jeasy, insipid system, which you first set out with* 
Take back your mistress* ; — ^the name of friend may 
be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and persecu- 
tion. Indulge the people. Attend New Mai'ket. Mr. 
Luttrell may again vacate his seat; and Mr. Wilkes, 
if n6t persecuted, will soon be forgotton. To be weak 
and inactive, is safer than to be daring. and criminal; 
and wide is the distance between a riot of the populace, 

• The Duke, about this time, had separated himself from Ann 
Parsons ; but proposed to continue united with her, on some Plato- 
nic terms of friendship, which slic rejected with contempt. His 
baseness to this woman is beyond description or belief. 

And loide is the distance bsiwccn a riot ofthcpofiulacc^ and aeon- 

inUttion of the whole kingdom."] In using tlicse words, Junius wishes 

^ insinuate, that thd riots hud been the consequences of the 

Duke*s negligent and feeble government, but that a general commo- 
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and a convulsion of the whole kingdom. You may 
live to make the experiment, but no honest man can 
wish you should survive it 

JUNIUS- 



tion, or even rebellion, might be the effect of his maintaining Mr. 
Luttrell in parliament as representative for the county of Middle- 
sex. 
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LETTER XII. 
TO fflS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE former Letters from Junius to the Duke of Grafion^vohatervef 
secret fiain they might turve given hia Grace y had firoduced no 
alteration in hia fiublic conduct. Mr* LuttreU atill aat in the 
House of Commonsy as one of the reftreaentativea for the county qf 
Middleaex : Mr* Wilkea was not freed from the effects of the firo- 
aecution against him ; those vigorous measures were not relaxed^ 
which government hady at lengthy resolutely adofitedyfor the sufi- 
firession of the riots which had too long triumfihed in the metro- 
fiolis. Neither did it afifieary that the Duke of Grafton had either 
lost the confidence qfhis Sovereigny or fUmaelf wavered as to Ids 
intention qf remaining in office. He was even strengthened in 
flowery by an alliance ofmarriagCj which mght seem to unite him 
with the family and the pafty qfthe Duke of Bedford* Yety the 
fiswer of Ivvixjs over fiublic ofiiniony was in the meantime asto- 
nishingly increased: and he was already regarded as the mostfor- 
midable of all the foes of the ministryy the ablest of all the 
allies of the ofifiosition* He determinedy thereforcyto try what 
might be done by one general Letter of Satire ufion the whole con^ 
duct and character of the first minister y both in fiublic and infiri- 
vate life* To command new admiration of his accusatory eloquence f 
to render the Duke qf Graflouy iffiossiblcy odious and contemfit- 
iblcy in the judgment ofallfiarties; to make him shrink in confusion 
and terror from the resfionsibility of mitiisterial office ; or even to 
exasfierate the fieofile till they should drag him from it wit/^ 
tunmltuousfury ; were evidently the objects at which Junius, in 
this Lettery boldly aimed. 

JTiis invective begins with an exordiumy artfully framed to ofierate 
on the minds of more candid and forbearing readersy as an excuse 
for its malicious severity. The minister is refiresentedy as one 
whoy what with audacity in viccy what from weakness qf under- 
standingy scorned all the decencies of afifitaranccy and gloried in. 
VOL. I. uh . 
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the basest fioUtieal turpitude* Why^ then, would Junius inthw^ 
atcy sfHtre a man thus careless qfhis own/ame^ thus lost to aUsen^ 
sibility of reproach? 
Caprice, still wavering among contrarieties, yet never deviating 
into wisdom or virtue, is the first and most eminent bad quality 
which Junius here attributes to the object of his abuse. He then 
artfully reminds the Duke qfhis spurious descent from the royal 
family of the Stuarts; and sketches, inth the hand of a master-^ 
artist, but with the outrageous injustice of the most violent of the 
Whigs, the characters of the virtuous and unfortunate Charles the 
First, and of his leas honest, though more successful son, Charles 
the Second. He touches on these characters, only to attribute to 
the Duke of Grafton the combination qfthe worst qualities which 
factious malignity had imputed to them both. Then, tracing the 
history of the Duke*s political life, from his first entrance as a 
conspicuous agent on the theatre of public affairs, to that present 
moment, he strives to display it as being everywhere made up only 
if waywardness, folly, treachery, and dishonour. The recent 
alliance of the Duke with the family of Bedford, is next maUg* 
nantly represented ; perhaps, with a view to alarm the Sovereign, 
as one in which he had sacrificed all considerations qf delicacy and 
honour to the hope of a new acquisition of parliamentary interest^ 
and of being strengthened in office even to such a degree, that he 
might bid defiance to his King. The meastires which the Duke 
had proposed, or supported, in regard to the taxation of America^ 
present new scope for the continuance of this invective. That 
France was suffered to crush the liberties of the Corsicans; that 
Britain neglected to cultivate an influence with the 7\irks; that 
Sir John Moore had a pension; are so many other tofiics ofminis* 
terial conduct, in which the fierce satirist finds still new matter 
for heightened accusation. The Duke of Grafion is then reprc" 
sented to have consummated those mischiefs to the Sovereign and 
the empire, which were begun in the ostensible ministry qf the 
Earl of Bute. The conclusion of the Letter insults the obnoxious 
minister, by assuring him, in a tone qfthe highest literary arro* 
gance, that in this damning misrepresentation of his character 
would his memory be preserved, to meet the contempt and abhoT" 
rence of the most distant posterity. 
The boldness of this address, the art with which the intermixture ^f 
truth in it was made to lend new credibility to falsehood^ its wity 
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it$ elegance^ its lofiy vehemence^ the secret anecdoten v>hich it 
iyrotightinto light^ and the able discernment offioUticalexfiedienciea 
vhich it exhibitedygave it an irifluence inconceivably great on the 
ndnda of those to whom it was addressed. The unlucky error of 
ministry^ in regard to the Mrth Briton^ and its author^ had ren» 
deredthem very much at a loss how to act concerning future fioli* 
tical libels. Did they prosecute f Juries would perhafis protect 
the libeller. Did they call in the immediate aid of Parliament f 
Mven the House of Commons was not at this time sufficiently 
respected by the people, ShoiUd they have recourse to any qf 
those bold measuresy which the suspicion of Jacobitismy and tlie 
fear of rebellion^ Itad once suggested and justified ? It would be 
proelaimedy that the liberties of the people were no more^ and the 
nation might be perhaps excited to armed reststanccy as lawful in 
the extremity qf danger to which it might be pretended that the 
constitution was now reduced. Thus embarrassedy theg&vemment 
acted with a degree of forbearanccy in respect to such political 
invectivesy as those ^Junius, which had scarce ever before been 
exemplified in the English history. If they suffered athersyfrom 
4in unwillingness to enter into a doubtful contention for the sake 
of trifles which would not fail to perish by their own inaignificance ; 
they wercy by the Letters qfJuvivSy absolutely overawedy and 
terrified into silence* He knew that he had little to fear y and that 
his safe boldness gave him wonderful authority with the publicy 
above what moderation could have enjoyed. Had it not been for 
these circumstancesy we should not nowy perfiapsy have possessed 
this eloquent epistle, 
Polities Letters in the J^ewspapers were at that time the more at'- 
Jentively ready because accounts of the proceedings in Parliament 
had not yet begun to be regularly published. 



MY LORD, ^ SO, Mayy 1769, 

If Ae measures in which you liave been 
most successful, load been supported by any toleni- 
ble appearance of urgument, I should have thought 
my time not ill employed, in continuing to examine 
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your conduct as a minister, and stating it fairly 
to the public. But when I see questions, of 
the highest national importaitce, carried as they 
have been, and the first principles of the constitu- 
tibn openly violated, without ailment or decency, 
I confess, I give up the cause in despair. The 
meanest of your predecessors had abilities sufficient 
to give a colour to their measures. If they invaded 
the rights of the people, they did not dare to offer 
a direct insult to their understanding; and, in former 
times, the most venal parliaments made it a condi- 
tion, in their bargain with the minister, tliat he 
should furnish them with some plausible pretences 
for selling their country and themselves. You have 
had the merit of introducing a more compendious 
system- of government and logic. You neither ad- 
dress yourself to the passions, nor to the under- 
standing, but simply to the touch. You apply 
yourself immediately to the feelings of your friends ; 
who, Contrarj'^ to the forms of parliament, never 
enter heartily into a debate, until they have divided. 

Relinquishing, therefore, all idle views of amend- 
ment to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let . 
me be permitted to consider your character and con- 

You apply yourself immediately to the feelings of your frtendM^ 
Sec] This period exhibits, in the use of the words feelings and 
divided, two puns, of which one cannot approve, as consistent with 
delicate correctness of composition ; but which nevertheless produce, 
as we here find them, no unhappy effect, and which might well 
icrve to excitp the horsa-laugh of the vulgar part of Junius^s 
readers. 
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duct merely as a subject of curious speculation. — 
There is something in boths which distinguishes you 
not only from all other ministers, but all other men. 
It is not that you do wrong by design, but that you 
should never do right by mistake. It is not that your * 
indolence and your activity have been equally mis- 
applied; but that the first uniform principle, or if I 
may call it the genius of your life, should have car- 
ried you through eyeiy possible change and contradic- 
tion of conduct, without tlie momentary imputation 
or colour of a virtue ; and that the wildest spirit of 
inconsistency should never once have betrayed you 
into a wise or honourable action. This, I own, gives 
an air of singularity to your fortune, as well as to 
your disposition. Let us look back together to a 
scene, in which a mind like yours will find nothing 
to repent of. Let us try, my Lord, how well you 
have supported the various relations in which you 
stood to your Sovereign, your countr}^, your friends, 
and yourself. Give us, if it be possible, some excuse 
to posterity, and to ourselves, for submitting to your 
administration. If not the abilities of a gi-eat minis- 
ter^ if not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a 
friend, shew us at least the finnness of a man. — For* 
the sake of your mistress, the lover shall be spared. I 

77te various relations in which you atoodj Sec] Here is an incon- 
gruity of metaphor, which must not escape remark. We cannot be, ' 
with propriety, said to au/ifiort that in which we stand. 

For the sake of your mistress^ &c.] This is a theme upon which 
Junius delights again and again to return. He is here artfully se- 
Tere, while professing tenderness ; and contrives to insinuate, that 
the object of his satire was capable, in his intercourse with females 
^ of nothing but the ostentation of vice, and the grossest sensuality 
of love/ 
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will not lead her into public, as you have done; nor 
will I insult the memory of departed beauty. Her 
sex, which alone made her amiable in your eyes, 
makes her respectable in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of some 
men, has made it possible for their descendants to 
be vicious in tlie extreme, without being degene- 
rate. Those of your Grace, for instance, left no 
distressing examples of virtue, even to their legiti- 
mate posterity; and you may look back with plea- 
sure to an illustrious pedigree, in which heraldry has 
not left a single good quality upon record to insuk 
or upbraid you. You have better procrfs of your 
descent, my Lord, than the register of a marriage, 
or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. There 
are some hereditary strokes of character, by which 
a family may be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face. Charles the 
First lived and died a hypocrite. Charles die Second 

Tou have better firoofir of your descent j my Lord^ 8cc.] The first 
Duke of Grafton, was one of the natural sons of Charles the Se- 
cond. He abandoned King James lor King William, at an eady 

. hoar in the progress of the revolution. His deoendants have, ever 
since, adhered to revolution-principles, and to the party of Whigs. 
The father of the preseitt Duke, was distinguished for gallantry and 
elegance among the Nobles in the Court of George the Second. 

Charles the First lived and died a hyfiocritcml Charles the First 
liad defects of character, and was driven into errors of conduct. But 
his virtues have scarce been too highly praised by those who hopoor 
him as a martyr ; and his abilities were scarcely inferior to those 

. of any contemporary European King. Had the History of England 
ever yet been written by any person who sufficiently knew tlie facts^ 
who was capable of viewing them with the eye of a philosopher^ 
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iv^Es a hypcx^rite of another sort, and should have 
died upon the same scaffold. At the distance of a 
century, we sec the different characters happily re- 
vived, and blended in your Grace. 'Sullen and severe 
without reli^on, profligate without gaiety, you live 
like Charles the Second, without being an amiable 
companion; and, for aught I know, may die as his 
&tfaer did, without the reputation of a martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with credit, 
in those schools in which the English nobility are 
formed to virtue, when you were introduced to Lord 

who had no partialides of party to corrupt his judgment ; it would, 
ere tliis lime, have been universally known, as a sacred undeniable 
truth — ^that the progress of knowledge, of law, of industry, the 
continual accumulation of new property, and the growing power of 
public opinion, would, in spite of any tyrannical inclinations of the 
monarch, have established the liberties of Britain much sooner, and 
on a more solid basis, than by the civil war, the regicide, and the 
revolution ; if the errors and selfish vices, not the intelligent patri- 
otism, of the member^of the Long Parliament, had not driven them 
into an armed opposition to the government of Charles the First ; 
and if no other force than that of law, and of moderate, though not 
feeble parliamentary opposition, had ever been employed by the 
people in any contest with the king. How much more perfect had 
our government and legislature now been ; how much greater our 
national wealth ; how much more numerous our population ; how 
much purer our virtue, and more e^^alted our intelligence ; if no 
attempt had ever been made to improve our government by force 
and unju9t influence^ or by political information careless of the 
perfection of private intelligence, industry, and virtue! 

Charlea the Second was a hyfiocrite of another sort^ Sec] Junius 
seems to have conceived rightly of the character of Charles the . 
- Second. But, he shews too strong a pi^opensity to associate the 
iMines of kings, with that of tlie scene of execution. 
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Chatham's protection*. From Newmarket, White's, 
and the opposition, he gave you to the world with 
an air of popularity, which yoiing men usually set 
out with, and seldom preserve : — ^grave and plausi- 
ble enough to be thought fit for business ; too young- 
for treachery ; and, in short, a patriot of no unpro- 
mising expectations. Lord Chatham was the earliest 
object of your political wonder and attachment ; yet 
you deserted him, upon the first hopes that oflfered 
of an equal share of power with Lord Rockingham. 

* To understand these passag;es, the reader is referred to a noted 
pamphlet, called, The History of the Minority* 

Lord Chatlmm waa the earliest object of your fiolitical mender and 
attachment^ &c.] The successions of administration, since the death 
of George the Second, have been before named ; but they may be, 
here, somewhat more particularly mentioned. The Earl pf Bute be- 
came the colleague of Mr. Pitt, as Secretary of State, and succeeded 
the Duke of Newcastle, as First Lord of the Treasury. When Lord 
Bute retired, Mr. Grenville, with LordEgremont and Lord Hali&x» 
became the ostensible ministers. The parties of the Duke of New- 
castle, and of Pitt and Lord Temple, were now both in opposition* 
Lord Egremont and the Earl of Granville died : and tlie Duke %i 
Bedford and his friends were then introduced to the ministry. 
These ministers became disagreeable to their Sovereign ; and 
attempts wore made by the Earl of Bute, by the Sovereign himself, 
by the Duke of Cumberland, to prevail with Mr. Pitt, Lord Tem- 
ple, and Lord Lyttleton, to form a new ministry, and to occupy its 
principal places. These attempts were unsuccessful, because Uic 
Sovereign would not deliver himself up into the hands of Mr. Pitt 
and Lord Temple, so unconditionally as they required. Informed 
of the negociatious of Bute, and thinking tliat tlieir failure left their 
Prince at tlicir mercy, Bedford and his friends refused to remain in 
the administration, unless they should be permitted to dismiss from 
office those persons whom they supiwsed to depend, not on them- 
selves, but on the Earl of Bute. That permission was, bytlie Duke 
of Bedford, extorted with indecent hiirslmess from the King. Suck 
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When the Duke of Cumberland's first negotiation 
fiuled, and when the favourite was pushed to the 
last extremity, ydu saved him, by joining witli an 
administration in which Lord Chatham had refused 
to engage* Still, however, he was your friend: and 

an insult to majesty was not to be tamely borne. A new negotiatioa 
was attempted ; not with Mr. Pitt, but with the Whigs of the party 
of the late Duke of Newcastle, who now owned the Marquis of 
Rockingham as their political leader. It was on this occasion that 
the Duke of Grafton came first into ministerial employment. He 
was persuaded to accept, under the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
office of Secretary of State ; not as a deserter from Mr. ^itt, but 
because that administration wished, to a^t In concert with Mr. Pitt, 
'and because the mutual friends of both desired and hoped to give it 
stability, by bringing about their entire union. But, the coalition 
could not be accomplished. The Conduct of the Rockingham ad- 
ministration was guided, so far as their authority with the Sovereign 
and the parliament would permit, by the pui'est whiggism, and the 
most genuine constitutional principles. But, all the Grenvilles 
were combined against them. The Court saw, that they meant to 
restore the ancient reign of the Whigs, and again to proscribe the 
Tories : the people were dissatisfied, that they did not reverse all 
the unpopular acts of the ministry of Bute and Grenville ; a change 
which their stipulations with the Court did not authorize ; they had 
promised protection and compensation to Wilkes, which they could 
not now bestow. Disapproving their principles, or foreboding their 
Call, the Duke of Grafton resigned his office, and forsook the stan- 
dard of Rockingham. In the administration soon after formed by 
Lord Chatham, he was, under that great man's patrons^, appoints 
ed First Lord of the Treasury. When Lord Chatham withdre^r 
in disgust, the Duke became the principal minister. His new con- 
nexions with the Du^ce of Bedford might seem, for a moment, to 
present a re^em'jlance of the ancient power of the Pelhams. As a 
deserter from the Whig banners, he was abhorred, at this time, by 
the Whigs, even more, perhaps, thin the most obnoxious of the 
Tories. Yet, in this progress of his earlier political life, there 
appears no singular turpitude, save what is created by the bold mis« 
representations and the magic eloquence of Junius* 
VOL. 1. 1 i 
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you are yet to- explain to the world, why you con- 
sented to act without him; or why, after uniting 
with Lord Rockingham, you deserted and betrayed 
him. You complained, that no measures were taken 
to satisfy your patron; and that your friend Mr. 
Wilkes, who had suffered so much for the party, 
had been abandoned to his fate. They have since 
contributed, not a little, to your Jiresent plenitude 
of power : yet, I think. Lord Chatham has less rea- 
son than ever to be satisfied; and as for Mr. Wilkes, 
It is, perhaps, the greatest misfortune of his life, that 
you should have so many compensations to make in 
the closet for your former fiiendship with him. 
Your gracious master understands your character* 
and makes you a persecutor, because you have been 
a friend. 

Lord Chatham formed his last administration upon 
principles which you certainly concurred in, or you 
could never have befti placed at the head of the Trea- 
sury. By deserting those principles, and by acting in 
direct contradiction to them, in which he found you 
were secretly supported in the closet, you soon 
forced him to leave you to yourself, and to withdraw 
his name fh)m an administration which had been 
formed on the credit of it. You had then a pros- 
pect of friendships better suited to your genius, and 
more likely to fix your disposition. Marriage is the 
point on which every rake is stationary at last ; and 
truly, my Lord, you may well be weary of the cir-. 
cuit you have taken, for you have now fairly travelled 
through every sign in the political zOdiac, from the 
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Scorpion, in which you stung Lord Chatham, to the 
hopes of a Virgin* in the house of Bloomsbury* 
One would think that you had had sufficient experi- 
ence of the frailty of nuptial engagements, or at least 
that such a friendship as the Duke of Bedford's might 
have been secured to you by the auspicious mar- 
riage of your late Duchess withf his nephew. But 
ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn too close: 
and it may possibly be a part of the Duke of Bed- 
ford's ambition, after making her an honest woman, 
to work a miracle of the same sort upon your Grace^ 
This worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue. There 
has been a large consumption of it in his own family; 
and, in the way of traffic, I dare say, he has bought 
and sold more than half the representative integrity 
of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is a perishable commodity. 
You have now a strength sufficient to command the 
closet; and, if it be necessary to betray one friend- 
ship more, you may set even Lord Bute at defiance. 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie may possibly remember 

• His Grace had lately married Miss Wrottesley, niece of th(^ 
Good Gertrude J Duclieas of Bedford^ 

t Miss Liddel, after her divorce from the Duke, married Lord 
Upper Ossory. 

May set even Lord Bute at defiance J] What art and malignity !. 
To impute to the Duke the unpopular friendship of Bute, and to re- 
present him as ready to betray it ! 

Mr. Stewart Mackenzie y &c.] The brother of the Earl of Bute 
hid been appointed Lord Privy Seal for Scotland. The Duke of 
B^4^ord, in concert with Mr. Greaville, hjid compelled the king to. 
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what use the Duke of Bedford usually makes of his 
power ; and our gracious Sovereign, I doubt not, re- 
joices at this first appearance of union among his ser- 
vants. His late Majesty, under the happy influence 
of a family connexion between his miaisters, was 
relieved from the cares of government. A more 
active prince may perhaps observe, widi suspicion, 
by what degrees an artful servant grows upcHi his 

give that office to Lord Frederick Campbell. They were dismiss- 
ed ; and Mr. Stewart Mackenzie was replaced. 

Our ^adoiia Sovereign^ I doubt notj rejoiceay &c.] In the attempt 
to break %\\c strength of the Whig Aristocracy, and to introduce 
Whigs and Tories indifferently into the service of Government, it 
"was not the smallest difficulty with which the Sovereign and his con- 
fidential counsellors had to strive, that the interests of the members 
of administration being ever at variance, and their prejudices and 
friends being mutually hostile, they could never be persuaded to act 
with that harmony of intentions which was wai^ted to give due con- 
sistency and vigour to the measures of their government* Hence, 
more perhaps than from any one other cause, that arrogance of the 
Citizens of London, which presumed to set not only the Executive 
Power but ahnost tlie ^hvle Legislature at defiance* In the words 
which have suggested this note, Junius hints at the discordancy 
which had so constantly prevailed, and at the dangerous union in 
which that discordancy might now perhaps be extinguished. 

Jlis (ate Majesty^ Sec] The Walpoles and the Townshends, in 
the first part of the reign of George the Second, so surrounded him, 
as almost exclusively to engross the autliority of his government. 
After they were driven from the admmistration, he fell into the 
hands of the Pelhams. The two brothers were cordially united 
between themselves ; and their vast parliamentary interest enabled 
them to give the law to the King. Junius would insinuate, that 
^8 much was to be dreaded from the family alliance between the 
Dukes of Grafton and Bedford. 

ji more active Prince may fierliafis observe ^ &c.] These sugges- 
tions, to th^ end of tlie paragraph, evince an exact knowledge of 
the principles of human nature, and no undistinguishing acquaintance 
vith.the practice of ministers and of courts. 
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master, from the first unlimited professions of duty and 
attachment, to the painful representation of the neces- 
sity of royal service; and soon, in regular progression, 
to the humble insolence of dictating in all the obsequi- 
ous forms of peremptory submission. The interval 
is carefully employed in forming connexions, cre- 
ating interests, collecting a party, and laying the 
foimdation of double marriages ; until the deluded 
prince, who thought he had found a creature prosti- 
tuted to his service, and insignificant enough to be 
always dependent upon his pleasure, finds him at last 
too strong to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed. 

Your Grace's public conduct, as a minister, is but 
the counter-part of your private history; — ^the same 
inconsistency, the same contradictions. In America 
we trace you, from the first opposition to the Stamp 
^ct, on principles of convenience, to Mr. Pitt's sur^ 



Double Marriagea.'] The double marriages, to wliich Junius 
/witlr wanton brutality of satire here alludes, were the marriages of 
the Duke of Grafton with the niece of the Dudhess of Bedford, and 
of the lady whom he had divorced for infidelity to his bed, with her 
paramour, the nephew of the Duke. 

7%^ Stamfi jict.'l '^^ American colonies had been settled under 
charters from the kings of England, granted in circumstances, and 
at times, when the monarch no longer possessed any constitutional 
right to exempt them from the jurisdiction of parliament. Where 
their charters did not assume the appearance of conveying such au 
exemption, it could, on no plausible pretence, be claimed. Even if 
any charter did attempt to establish an English colony, not subject 
to that sovereignty of England, which was legitimately composed of 
the King, the Lords, the Commons, and the fundamental laws of the 
Constitution j such 2^ charter, however formally gi'anted, and how-. 
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render of the right; then forward to Lord Rocking- 
ham's surrender of the fact; then back again to Lord 



ever sanctioned, was from the very first necessarily void. For a 
while, these colonies, distant and poor, did not engage the notice of 
the English legislature, as subjects of taxation. As furnisliing raw 
materials for some of the useful arts ; as opening a new market for 
British manufactures, and a new channel for British navigation ; as 
a placQ of exile or refage for the outcasts from Society at home ; as 
affording the hopes of a vast future extension of wealthy and popu* 
loDs empire ; America was valued and preserved : but, except 
upon extraordinary emergencies, it obtained, comparatively, little of 
the Icj^slative attention of Britain. Its legislation was abandoned, 
in a great measure, to the provincial assemblies, acting under the 
presidency of governors, and upon the basis of their respective char- 
ters. If the different colonies could supply a reventTc sufficient for 
the expenditure of their internal governments ; there was nothings 
more expected from them in the way of direct pecuniary contribu- 
tion. Duties levied r.t custom-houses in Britain, on exports to Ame-. 
rica, and on imports from it, were long the only revenue which Bri- 
tain sought to derive, for public uses, from its colonies. In the mean- 
time America, filled with population and wealth from the mother 
country, pretected by its arms, enlightened and adorned by its 
knowledge and arts, arose to an importance in wliich it seemed to 
deserve everj^ attention for its improvement, and every care for its. 
defence. The French, masters of Canada, strove to check, ere it 
should be too late, the rising greatness of the American colonies of • 
Britain. * Tliey encroached upon the British limits, and endeavour- 
ed to occupy posts, in the possession of which, they might gradually 
require power to dispossess or subjugate tlie British colonies at tlieir 
pleasure. A pcr^uation of the infinite value of their American pos- 
scsidons, and a natural jealousy of the power and military ambition 
of the French, roused tlie British nation to arms. In a series of war- 
like contentions, prolonged, with some uncertain interruptions, for 
fjjout the space of twenty 5'ears, Britain at length finally triumphed, 
and ccnipclicd the French to abandon North America. The nation 
%\cre now fdliy aware of all the importance of the British empire 111 
Ar.ierica ; by the expenditure of revenue, the hazards, the toils, and 
the profusion of blood, which its defence had cost them. The poor 
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Rodcingham's declaration of the right; then forward 
to taxation with Mr* Townshend; and in the last 

were eager to emigrate to it: merchimts contended who should fomji 
the most extensive commercial connexions with America : the crown 
looked naturally to these Colonies^ now so important, for an increase 
of its own distinct authority botli at home and abroad : those who 
were jealous for the general supremacy of the British legislature, 
thought it high time to establish this oyer the colonies^ beyond the 
possibility of future dispute : there were others who thought, that 
America was drawing away to it, the wealth and population of Bri- 
tain, to a degree that might prove fatal to the mother country ; and 
that this exhaustion could not be too speedily checked : it was gene- 
rally agreed, among all parties, that the colonies ought to bear a rea- 
sonable proportion of those burdens of pecuniary contribution, 
which their protection had unavoidably brought upon the mother 
tountryk Amid this diversity of views, it was proposed, during the 
administration of Mr. George Grenville, to establish, by a decisive 
act, the authority of the legislature over America, to draw from it 
a necessary addition to the public revenues of Britain, and to bring 
It into a state of obedience and dependency, in which the appoint- 
ments of its government might serve to increase and support tlie in- 
fluence of the crown. The famous Stamfi yJct was enacted. The 
duty which it gave could not be levied ; the Americans were rush- 
ing into rebellion : the Whigs in opposition to the government eager- 
ly availed themselves of a matter of so mucli importance ; and, to 
^ve force to their own interested opposition, undertook the defence 
of the Americans. In spite, however, of all that they did, obedience 
to the Slam/i Act might, perhaps, have been enforced, had it not 
been otlierwise necessary to call the Rockingham Whigs into admi- 
nistration. The ministry which they composed and supported, re- 
peal(*d the Stamp Act ; but, perhaps, more from respect to the 
wishes of others, than upon certain principles of their own, asserU 
cd the right of Britain to exact such taxes from its cclonics. Mr. 
Pitt, with bolder whiggism, and perhaps, to gratify his friends of 
American connexion in London, if not on purpose to kindle up a 
flame that none but himself should be able to extinguish, denied that 
the legislature of Britain was supreme over America. But ilie 
"Tories, the friends andpartiviuns of Grenville, and almost all the old 
English landholders who were not entangled in the toils of Wiig 
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instance, from the gentle Conway's undetermined 
discretion, to blood and compulsion with the Duke of 
Bedford : yet, -if we may believe the simplicity of 
Lord North's eloquence, at the opening of next ses- 
^ sions you are once more to be the patron of ^nierica. 
Is this the wisdom of a great minister? or is it the 
ominous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you no opi- 
nibn of your own my Lord ? or wvls it the gratification 
of betraying every party with which you have been 
united, and of deserting every political principle in 
which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may turn their eyes without regret 
fh>m this admirable system of provincial government* 

connexion, were earnest both to maintain the right, and 4ot to leave 
it longer unexerted and unenjoyed. The eloquent, but inconstant 
Charles Townshend, became one of the boldest advocates for the 
immediate taxation of the Americans* The trial was to be renew- 
ed, as soon as government could acquire sufficient vigour to pursue 
it with the hope of success* In the meantime, men*s opinions were 
extremely uncertain upon the subject : and the question was argued 
with a keenness and a subtlety that might well make the most in- 
genuous minds to waver in their determination. Many circumstan- 
ces seemed to point it out as more suitable, that the Americans 
sliould be free* But, under the constitutional laws of England, it 
was not less certain, that the colonies were justly subject to the su- 
premacy of the British legislature. If, in these circumstances, the 
Duke of Grafton varied in his opinions concerning American subject 
tion or dependency ; this variation is not, of itself, to be fairly ina- 
puted cither to weakness or dishonesty. Yet, it was natural, that 
such an adversary as Junius should take advantage of it against liim. 
la this the ^iadoniy &c.] Nothing can be more forcibly eloquent, 
or imply a deeper discernment into the weaknesses of human cha- 
racter, than this and the following interrogations, to the end of the 
paragraph* 
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They will find gratification enough in the survey of 
your domestic and foreign policy. 

If, instead of disowning Lord Shelbume, the British 
court had interposed with dignity and firmness, yoii 

Disovfning Lord Shelpumey &c.] Lord Shelburne, now Marquis 
of Lansdown, is the descendant of the famous Sir William Petty. 
Petty, after receiving a reg;ular education, entered into tlie medical 
profession ; went to Ireland as a physician to the army ; added to 
that, the profit of acting as a surveyor^ in the new distribution of 
the forfeited lands ; lived with a frugality which enabled him to 
save much from his emoluments ; made large purchases in land at 
a low price ; gained money by marriage ; and left to his children a 
very large fortune, wliich his descendants have not yet dissipated. 
He was one of the most active members of the Royal Society in the 
end of the last century. He was a man of very diligent and accu- 
rate inquiry : and science and his country are very highly indebted 
to him. Few noble families in Britain, or any other country, can 
boast a founder so truly illustrious. His present represent itivc has 
not degenerated from his worth. His first introduction into politi- 
cal life, was under the ausVices of Lord Chatham. He studied sci- 
ence with Priestley. Hq affected to associite with Gnldsmith, and 
the wits of that day ; htit could not win their fondness or respect. 
During the American war, he was a leader of tlie opposition. He 
is honoured as the able negotiator of the peace in which that w«ir 
was terminated. At the death of Lord Rockin::;^iam, he wished to 
become the sole leader of the Whigs. The coalition overtlirew his 
power. He has since l>een in a long opposition to government. His 
talents are universally respected ; but hcis rcporteJ, among j)oliti* 
cians^ to be not one of tiic least artful of mankind. On all gi-eat 
occasions, he attends in parliament; and his speeches are invaria- 
bly distinguished by cogency of argument, and by a display of 
profound and extensive i)olitical knowledge. His eldest son. Lord 
Wycombe, is praised as a young nobleman who, in the course cf his 
travels, distinguished himself by uncommon zeal, perseverance, and 
intrepidity, in the pursuit of useful knowledge. His second son, Loi-d 
Ilcnry Hetty, is said to discover, even in early j'outh, a splendor of 
talents, and a generous ardour of miu'!, vhicli may one day raise 
lum to the highest cnuneucc in the poUucal bcrvice of his country* 
YOi.. I. Kk 
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know, my Lord, that Corsica would never have been 
invaded. The French saw the weakness of a dis- 



Corsica wotdd nerocr have been iirvaded.l The £atc of Corsica 
has been remarkable. At the earliest period at which it was distin- 
guished, as of any importance in the history of modem Europe, it 
was subject to the sovereignty of the Genoese, then a commercial 
and maritime people of great comparative wealth and power. Re- 
publics have been, generally, more tyrannical than monarchs. In 
their sway over dependent provinces. Under the dominion of the 
Genoese, the native Corsicans endured the most insolent and afflic- 
tive oppression. They were provoked to many particular acts of 
atrocious retaliation upon their oppressors, and even broke out, at 
several sucgessive periods, into general revolt. At length, towards 
the middle of the present centur}', their resistance became too ob- 
stinate to be effectually overpowered by the declining strength of 
Genoa. But, as they were poor, rude, and in the act of emancipat- 
ing themselves from an impotently imperious dominion, they de- 
generated, in the struggle for liberty, almost into a race of naked 
savages. None of the other states or Kings of Europe interposad* 
to aifl and protect them : but a German adventurer, of the name of 
Nieuhoff, by giving them mysterious hopes of mighty foreign assis- 
tance, and by sacrificing his fortune and credit to their support, 
persuaded tliem to chuse him for their king. He could not fulfil his 
promises : the Genoese once more, to a certain degree, prevailed : 
and the most eminent among the patriot Corsicans were driven 
into exile. The revolt was again renewed and extended. A young 
hero, the illustrious Paoli, led his fellow-countrymen on to victory- 
over the forces of Genoa, and endeavoured to bring them to obey the 
necessary restraints of civil order. All Europe beheld with admi- 
ration, the unconqucrcd cfTorts of those bfave islanders ; and it ivas 
supposed, that Britani would surely assume the patronage of a spi- 
rit of freedom, so like her own. Rousseau was almost enticed to go 
and become the legislator of the Corsican Rcpubhc ; James Boswell, 
to visit General Paoli, in that enthusiasm which made him ever 
more assiduous to become known to great men, than to use tlic fit 
means for becoming truly great himself. But, while neither policy 
nor honour could engage the British government to protect the 
liberties of Corsica ; the Genoese transferred Uieir pretensions to its 
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traded ministry, and were justified in treating you 
with contempt. They would probably have yielded 
in the first instance, rather than hazard a rupture with 
this country; but, being once engaged, they cannot 
retreat without dishonour. Common sense foresees 
consequences, which have escaped your Grace's pene- 
tration. Either we suflfer the French to make an 
acquisition, the importance of which you have proba- 
bly no conception of; or we oppose them by an under- 
hand management, which only disgraces us in the eyes 
of Europe, without answering any purpose of policy 
or prudence. From secret, indirect assistance, a 
transition to some more open decisive measures be- 
comes unav(Mdable; till at last we find ourselves prin- 
cipal in the war, and are obliged to hazard every thing 
for an object which might have origmally been oo- 

sovereignty, by a bargain, to the "crown of France. What the 
Genoese could not effect, was easily achieved by the French troops : 
the liberties of the Corsicans were subdued : and their isle was add- 
ed to the French dominions. Lord Shelburne had been educated in 
principles of whiggism, whicli disposed him to save Corsica from 
the grasp of France : but the ministers witlx whom he acted, beheld 
its fall with indifference. General Paoli found, however, an honour- 
able asylum in Britain. The Corsicans had, amid their misfortunes, 
the happiness to experience, in the sway of France, a dominion 
much more civilizing, and less oppressive, than that of Genoa. Cor- 
sica was destined, afterwards, to share in the benefits and wos of 
the French revolution ; to become the conquest of Britain ; to be 
again wrested from her ; to send out an adventurer who should rise 
to be, at least for a time, the ruler of the French empire ; and to be 
again torn and wasted by intestine broils. 

The French saw the tveaknesa of a distracted ministry ^ See] 
This and tlie five following periods bespeak a piercing and compre- 
hensive political sagacity, such as even the greatest ministers and 
statesmen are but very. rarely endowed with. 
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tained without expense or danger. I am not versed 
in the politics of the north; but this I believe is cer- 
tain, that half the money you have distributed to cany 
the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your secretary's 
share in the last subscription, would have kept the 
Turks at your devotion. Was it economy, my Lord? 
or did the coy resistance you have constantly met with 
in the British senate, make you despair of corrupting 
the Divan ? Your friends indeed liave the first claim 
upon your bounty; but if five hundred pounds a year 
can be spared in a pension to Sir John Moore, it 
would not have disgraced you to have allowed some- 
thing to the secret service of the public. 

■ « 

You will say, perhaps, that the situation of a&irs 
at home demanded and er^ossed the whole of your 
attention. Here, I confess, you have been active. 
An amiable, accomplished prince, ascends the throne 
under the happiest of all auspices, the acclamations 
and united affections of his subjects. The first 
measures of his reign, and even the odium of a 
favourite, were not able to shake their attachment. 
Tour services, my Lord, have been more successful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, we have 
seen the natural efiects of a system of government at 

IVould heme kefit the Thtrks at your devotion^ &c.] The influence 
of France was, at tiiis time, greater than that of Britain, at the court 
of Constantinople. In the war between the Turks and the Rus- 
sians, French officers were sent to discipline the Turks to the use 
of a system of tactics and an artillery, greatly superior to their own : 
and the Russians were, at the same time, enabled to equip formida- 
ble fleets, only by the uibtructioas and the assistance of naval ofll* 
cers from BriUiin^ 
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once both odious .and oontempidble^ We have seen 
die laws sometimes scandalously relaxed, sometimes 
violently stretched beyond their tone. Wc have * 
seen the person of the Sovereign insulted; and in 
profound peace, and with an undisputed title, the 
fidelity of his subjects brought by his own servants 
into public- question*. Without abilities, resolution, 
or interest, you have done more than Lord Bute could 
accomplish with all Scotland at his heels. 

Your Grace, litde anxious perhaps either for pre- 
sent or future reputation, will not desire to be handed 
^own in these colours to posterity. You have reason 
to flatter yourself, that the memory of your adminis- 
tration will survive even the forms of a constitutioil 
which our ancestors vainly hoped would be immor- 
tal ; and as for your personal character, I will not, 
for the honour of human nature, suppose that you can 
wish to have it rememl^ered. The condition of the - 
present times is desperate indeed ; but there is a debt 
due to those who come after us, and it is the his- 
torian's office to punish, though he cannot correct. I 

• The wise Duke, about this time, exerted all the influence of 
government to procure addresses to satisfy the King of the fidelity 
of his subjects. They came in very thick from Scotland; but, 
after the appearance of tliis Letter, we heard no more of them. 

Without abilities^ &c.] There is, in this sentence, a degree of 
obscurity. It means, that the Duke of Grafton had made his So- 
vereign more odious than even Lord Bute and the Scots. It uses a 
language, as if it were wonderful that so mean a man should do so 
much. But there is an affected quaintness in the expression. For 
Junius would insinuate that, in truth, the Duke must have been 
weak as well as wicked , otherwise he could not have served his 
Sovereign so unhappily* 
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do "not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter ; and as your conduct 
comprehends every thing that a wise co* honest niinis- 
ter should avoid, I mean to make you a negative 
instruction to your successors forever. 

JUNIUS- 
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LETTER XIIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC? ADVERTISER. 



The pubVtc had read the ftreceding Letter vnth all that eager curio- 
sity and aatiafactUmy which the combination of reason^ wity and elo^ 
quence^ with malignity and scandal j never faiU to command. 

The friends of the minister were irritated and confounded : his col- 
leagues were alarmed: his enemies were delighted. Mtemfits 
were madcy in various modes of address to the fiublic^ to vilify the 
<hctracter of Junius's stile and eloquence; to refute Ids argu- 
ments ; to evince that his assertions of fact were maliciously fcAse, 
His ability nowhere afipears to greater advantage.^ than in this 
Letter^ in which his former cliarges against the Duke of Grafton 
are vindicated and refieated. It w, if fiossible^ adapted to its pur- 
pose even with mjore masterly force and propriety tlian tlie first 
which he addressed to Sir ^Vtlliam Draper, 

He was not a Milton^ or a Sahnasius^ to forget the support of his 
facts or arguments in a vain solicitude for tlie defence of his style. 
Scornfully overlooking whatever critical censure had been thrown 
out upon it; hcy with the true art of a logician and an orator ^ con- 
fines himself to the sliortesty the plainest y the most business-likcy yet 
at the same time the most sentimental and forcible defence that 
could possibly he madcy of tlie assertions and the inferences of Ids 
former Letter, 

Long deductions and proofs could not suit his purpose. He knew a 
hapftier method of confounding his opponentSy and impressing uni- 
versal conviction. He is content t'j state his factSy singly y in siic- 
cessiony in the defying form of ifitcrrogationy and ivith a force of 
sentiment and a vivacity ofaddresSy to which it is impossible not to 
yield. He was aware that /;? should /lave the prejudices of a 
great part of his readers ready to su/iport Ms arguments ; and he 
was Wfll ^killed to touch the master-keys by which all those /irrju- 
dices might be wakcdy a: onccy to bri-^.k citivi'.\i. To give the 
greater weight and freedom to hi<i drf iiccy he aj^pcars^ in 'hi^i Lri- 
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ter^ not at Junius idmaeifj but m a Philo Junius ; a tSferem 
person who foas convinced by the reasonings of the former^ and 
knew his facts not fp Be false. 



SIR, 12. ^uney 1769. 

The Duke of Grafton's friends, not finding 
it convenient to enter into a contest with Junius, 
are now reduced to the last melancholy resource 
of defeated argument, the flat general charge of scur. 
rility and Msehood. As for his style, I shall leave it 
to the critics. The truth of his facts is of more im- 
portance to the public. They are of such a nature, 
that I think a bare contradiction will have no weight 
with any man who judges for himself. Let us take 
them in the order in which they appear in his last letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the constitution, been openly 
invaded, and the very name of an election made 
ridiculous, by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. 
Luttrell I 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently lead 
his mistress into public, and even place her at the 
head of his table ; as if he had pulled down an ancient 
temple of Venus, and could bury all decency and 

.f» if he had pulled down an ancient temfde qf Fenus^hcJ] There 
is wit, and yet incongruity, with too studied an effort to be witty, in 
Ihe use of this fi^re. Miss Parsons was no longer in tlic first 
bloom of youth, nor a woman of virtue ; and she is, therefore, not 
unhappily compared to an old temple, and that an old temple of 
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shame under the ruins? — ^Is tliis the man who dares 
to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morak ? 

3. Is not the character of lus presumptive ances- 
tors as strongly marked in him, as if he had descended 
fix>m them in a direct legitimate line ? Tlie idea 
of his death is only prc^hetic ; and what is prophecy, 
but a narrative preceding the fact? 

4. Was not Lord Chatham tlie first \^ ho raised 
him to the rank and post of a mbirster, and the first 
whom he abandoned ? 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, and 
betray him ? 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr- Wilkes, 
whom he now pursues to destruction ? 

7- Did he not take his degrees with cixxiit at New- 
market, White's and the opposition ? 

Veaos. The Du&e's making her his mLstrcssy is compared to the 
pacing down of tlic old temple. His seiiting her to preside at his 
tabic, is represented as similar to the burying of deceucv and shaine 
under tlie temple's ruins. It is in the last \Kivi of the ^.^tire, tliat Uie 
incnngruity occurs. Even in the former part, the resemblance, 
tlinagh just, seems to have been found out ivith sCrciniug labour, 
fuid does not too easOy meet tlie reader's intelligence. But Juk los, 
l&c the wita who wrote the metaphysical poetry of the Ltst century, 
makes those daring efiorts in tiic cj^acovcry of remote and hid- 
den resemblances, and in the use of metiipfiors, \vhich, if often 
transccndently happy, caiuiot however but proTC, uow and ih^iH 
unsucoessfiiU 

VOL* u 1, 1 
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8. After deserting Lord Chatham's principles, 
and sacrificing his friendship, is he not now closely 
united with a set of men who, though they have 
occasionally joined with all parties, have, in every 
different situation, and at all times, been equally and 
constantly detested by this country ? 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pension of five hundred 
pounds a year? — This may probably be an acquittance 
of fevours upon the turf; but is it possible for a minister 
to offer a grosser outrage to a nation, which has so 
very lately cleared away die beggar}^ of the civil list at 
the expense of more than half a million ? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting, 
with respect to America, which the Duke of Grafton 
lias not successively adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set upon 
this man, ^vho has so little delicacy and feeling as to 
submit to the opprobrium of marr)ing a near relation 
of one who had debauched his wife ? — In the name of 
decency, how arc tlicsc amiable cousins to meet at 
their uncle's tabic? — It. will be a scene in Oedipus, 
without: the distress. — Is ii Vv^ealih, or wit, or beauty, 
— or is the air^orous youth in love? 



It will be a scfmr /*? Oedi/iusy rvithout the distrcssk'] I sliould 
tlihik that, except for the grossest and most vulgar minds among 
JuKius's rer.ders, this frequent recurrence to the marriages, the 
divorce, and the mistresses of the Duke of Grafton, could not serve 
the writer's puq>ose. But it must be owned, that tlie allusion to- 
the scenes of Oedipus, is wonderfully happy. 
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The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been 
sacrificed to the French; that, in some instances, the 
laws have been scandalously relaxed; and, in others, 
daringly violated; and that the King's subjects have 
been called upon to a^iHire liim of their fidelity in spite 
of the measures of his servants. 

A writer, who builds his arguments upon facts 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is . 
not to be answered by general assertions, or general 
reproaches. He may want eloquence to amuse and 
persuade; but, speaking truth, he must always con- 
vince. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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LETTER XIV. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



THE defendera qf the Dtikc o*" Grafton were Tiot yet put to mlence, 
A Letter from one qfthemy with the Hgnature of Old Noll, had 
gained iruertion in the mme pafier in which the Letters o/'Jun iu4 
apfteared. It atteinfitedy with 9ome share of new piausibiBty^ to 
excuse what of the imputed errors of the Duke^s private or fioiiti-' 
callife could not he dmied; and to present arguments of greater 
weighty tiian any that had been hitherto offered-, in defence of the 
avowedf though olmojcious principles of his present administration^ 
Junius probably suspected this Letter to be the production^ if not 
of the Duke himself at least of Mr. Bradshaw^ his secretary, Hcy 
therefore^ thought proper to reply to itj at considerable lengthy 
cldefly by a renewed detail of his former facts and arguments. 

From the very signature of Old Noll, he takes occasion to begin his 
Letter with new opprobna against the Duke of Grafton^ on 
account of his desccTit from the House of Stuart; and to indnuate^ 
in a manner^ well adapted to prepossess the mind of the reader^ 
that the reasonings and pretences of his opponent were suchj a9 
rather to confirm the infamy^ than vindicate the reputatiany of the 
Duke, With a dexterity highly to be admired^ he contrives to 
associate with the abuse of the Duke himself j that of the secretary^ 
whom he supposed the author of the Letter of Old NolL Old 
Noll had alleged J that two-thirds of the naUon approved the fate 
of the Middlesex election ; and that tlie lawyers of the highest 
authority had declared the exclusion of Wilkes^ and the substitu*^ 
tion of LuttrcUf to be both acts consdtutionally just. Junius 
appeals boldly to the gentlemen of Eitgland for the refutation t^ 
the first of these assei-tiona : and^ in answer to the second^ speaks 
contemptuously of tlie discernment and veracity of lawyers ; hints 
mt motives of dishonesty in those who had given their opinion in 
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Javour of ihe rtprobated conduct of parliammi; ojtd dadet £^ 

ihe mo9t endnenl had at yet decidvely afioken. 

7%e ejpomfde of the En^Ssh nobility had been mentiovied^ in excuse of 

the Duke if Graftot^9 immoraUtiea* Junius ^Idljvlly maintains^ 

that a had exampley hcmever commonj could not be honourably imi^ 

iated in an endnent station; and declares^ that it mxu not «o muck 

the DvkeU vice^ a» A» ostentatiout effrontery m -viccy that he 

mfiabed to AM ufi to fiublic ahhorrence and ^com, £vcn the second 

marriage of his Grace j is here again reprobated by Junius, an 

having been coTiiracted in drcumntancen of the most ifiaiis/iicious 

indeEcacy, 77ie friends whom the Duke had deserted^ arcy by the 

satiristy con^tared with those to whom he luasnaw attached: and it 

is insinuatedy that he had abandoned honour and abilityj that he 

might cling to twrfiitude and weakness. He isy again^ indignantly 

r^iresentedy as lavishing tlie fiublic money^ to relieve the deserved 

necessities of profligacy^ not to supply the wants of indigent virtue. 

In the close of this Letlery the writer argues thaty if the former 

political conduct of the Duke of Grafton had been weaky uncertain^ 

and insincere^ nothing better could bcy with any strong probability^ 

augured ofhim^for the time which wan to come. T/ds Letter Ims 

the signature of Philo-Junius : it was in answer to one tJiat 

Junius wished to represent y as if it were unworthy of his owm 

particular notice. 



siH, 22. Jimcy 1769. 

1 HE name of Old Noll is destined to be 
the ruin of the house of Stuart, There is an ominous 
&tality in it, which even the spurious descendants of 
the family cannot escape. Oliver Cromwell had the 
merit of conducting Cliarles the First to the block. 
Your correspondent Old Noll appears to have the 
same design upon the Duke of Grafton. His argu- 
ments consist better ^dth the title he has assumed. 
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^n with the principles he professes : for, though Jie 
pretends to be an advocate For the Duke, he takes 
care to give us the best reason, why his patron should 
regularly follow the fate of his presumptive ancestor. — 
Through the whole course of the Duke of Grafton's 
life, I see a strange endeavour to unite contradictions 
which cannot be reconciled. He marries, to be 
divorced; he keeps a mistress, to remind him of 
conjugal endearments ; and he chooses such friends, 
as it is virtue in him to desert. If it were possible 
for the genius of that accomplished president, who 
pronounced sentence upon Charles the* First, to be 
revived in some modem sycophant*, his Grace, I 
doubt not, Avould by sympathy discover him among 
the dregs of mankind, and take him for a guide in 
those paths which naturally conduct a minister to the 
scaffold. 

The assertion, that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (for even Old 

The geniu9 of that accomplished firesidenty &c.] Bradshaw was 
the president of the Court of Regicides which condemned to death 
Charles the First ; and a Mr. Bradshaw was the Duke of Grafton's 
confidential secretary. He had been an undcr-cierk in tlie War- 
Office. By his talents and faithful assiduity, he recommended him- 
self to promotion. He attained to high second-rate official eminence 
midcr the Duke of Grafton. Elated by this success, he launched out 
hito a style of living, ostentations and expensive, abo\ c even what 
his emoluments would support. When the Duke retii^ed from Uie 
Treasury, the rewardof Mr. Bradshaw 's services was only a pension 
of fifteen hundred pounds a year. It was altogether unequal to his 
wants and wishes. In disappointment and despair, he ended his 
life with a pistol. 

* It is hardl/ necessary' to remind tlie reader of the name of 
Jiradahaw. 
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NoU is too modest to call it an election) can neither 
be maintained nor confuted by argument. It is a 
point of fact, on which every English gentleman will 
determine for himself. As to lawyers, their profes- 
sion is supported by the indiscriminate defence of right 
and ^vrong; and, I confess, I have not that opinion 
of their knowledge and integrity, to think it neces- 
sary tliat they should decide for me upon a plain con- 
stitutipnal question. With respect to the appointment 
of Mr. Luttrell, the Chancellor has never yet given 
any autlientic opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton is indeed 
an honest, a very honest man ; and the Attorney 
General is, ex-officio^ the guardian of liberty ; to take 
care, I presume, that it shall never break out into a 
criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone is Solicitor to 



UTie Chancellor^l Lord Camden was then Chancellor. 

Sir Fletcher J^ortonJ\ This great lawyer had been accustomed to 
act with the VVliigs. But he had, a few months before the date of 
this letter, entered into strict official connexion with the Whigs and 
Tories, who were imperfectly combined under the ministry of the 
Duke of Grafton. On the 19th of February 1769, he was appoint- 
ed Chief Justice in Eyre, wiUi a salary of thrtie thousand pounds ; 
and on the 22d of March, immediately subsequent, he was nominat- 
ed a Privy Counsellor. It is with sly iroiiy, that Jitnius here 
speaks of his honesty. 

The jittomey General,'] Mr. De Grey, afterwards Lord Wal- 
fllngham, was at this time Attorney General. 

Doctor Blackstone.'] Of no lawyer is the reputation purer, or 
more truly illustrious, than that of SirWiHam Blackstone. He had 
made a distinguished proficiency in every classical and liberal study, 
but esjjecially in that of the Common Law of England, when 
he conceived, about the j'car 1753, tlic dcsir>;n of reading, at Oxford, 
£i course of academical lectures upon this interesting branch of juri- 
dical science. In this undertaking, he was greatly encouraj;;cd by 
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the Queen. The Doctor recollected that he had a 
place to preserve, though he forgot that he had a 



tfie members of tlic UmTcrsity ; and Oxford was, throughout the 
iiDgdom^ esteemed to have became more eGgible as a place for the 
education of young English gentlemen, since the lectures of Mr. 
Blackstone, there, ofiered tliem opportunity to receive instruction, 
as wen in the first principles of the laws of their country, as in the 
wonted classical and philosophical studies. In the year 1756, Mr. 
Vuier dyinsy left an ample bend&ction to promote the study of law 
in that University : and, in coosequenoe of his bequest, a public lec- 
tureship on the laws of England was soon after instituted, at 
Oxford ; and Mr. Blackstone was appointed the first lecturer. The 
Vinerian Lectures were, accordingly, opened on tite 25th of Octo» 
bcr 17SS : and he read, with ffreat applause, that sy^stem of lectures 
wlxich he afterwards made pi&lic, under the title of ^ Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England." Tlie approbatioo with which they 
were heard, at Oxford, was followed by tfie still more vafctaMe, bo« 
cause warmer, more imiversal, and more discrimioatii^ applatne 
of the whole nation, when these Commentaries were, in the end of 
the year 1765, delivered to the world from the press. From Ox- 
ford, with the Iiigh reputation his lectures had gained him, he came 
ta p'ltictise before the courts. He failed not to attain to great dis- 
tinction, as a counsellor. He had taken tlic degree of Doctor in the 
Civil Law ; and, being a WTiig^ he attained, under the patronage 
of the VVhigs, to tlie appointment of Solicitor to the Queen. As hi* 
authority was highly valued among the noblemen and gentlemen to 
whom his book had, for tlie first time, presented the laws of Eng- 
land in a ti-uly popular and elegAnt form ; it appeared to be of infi- 
nite importance for ministry to procure the sanction of his opimon^. 
in fivoiir of the appointaieiit of Mr. Liittrell to represent the county 
of MidfUesex in ijarliaraent, although he was nominated by only a. 
rer)^ small minority of the freclioldcrs. No perfectly umflar case 
had occurred before the composition of Blackstone 's Commentaries ? 
nor liad the doctor foreseen that such a case might probaWSr ari&e. 
Hie liuLhority of Ins Ixiok was, therefore, judged to be adverse to the 
decision thit was demanded from the House of Commons : yet the 
doctor hastily gave his opiiiioii against the rights of the electors o^ 
Middlesex* His own book was, by Ids opponents, indignantly qnot^^ 
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reputation to lose. We have now the good fortune 
to understand the Doctor's principles, as well as 
, writings. For the defence of truth, of law, and reason, 
the Doctor's book may be safely consulted ; but who- 
ever wishes to cheat a neighbour of his estate, or to 
rob a country of its rights, need make no scruple of 
consulting the Doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught I know, sufficiently justify the Duke of Graf- 
ton, when he indulges his genius in all the fashionable 
excesses of the age; yet, considering his rank and 
station, I think it would do him more honour to be 
able to deny the feet, then to defend it by such au- 
thority. But if vice itself could be excused, there is 
yet a certain display of it, a certain outrage to decency, 
and violation of public decorum, which, for the benefit 
of society, should never be forgiven. It is not that 
he kept a mistress at home, but that he constantly 

ed against himself; and Junius was provoked to attack him with a 
bitterness, in which eloquence seems to degenerate into vulgar 
abuse. He was afterwards knighted, and made one of the judges 
of the Common Pleas. His Commentaries, as the best Institute 
that has ever yet been formed of the laws of England, have raised 
his name to honours not inferior to those which still attend the 
memory of a Tribonian and an Ulpian. 

Bui if vice itself could be excused j 8cc.] This and the following 
periods, to the end of tlie paragraph, compose a passage in which 
the delicate and exact discrimination of Junius, as a moralist, is 
remarkably evinced. There is in the impudent ostentation of vice, 
an insolent hostility to virtue, that makes vice itself doubly odious* 
The fact relative to the leading of Miss Parsons in triumph, in the 
presence of the Queen, deserved, if it were true, even sharper re- 
probation than that with which Junius here mentions it. 
VOL. I. Mm 
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attended her abroad. — ^It is not the private indUlgenoe, 
but the public insult, of which I complain. The 
name of Miss Parsons would4iardly have been known, 
if the First Lord of the Treasury had not led her in 
triumph through tlie Opera House, even in the 
presence of the Queen, When we see a man act in 
this manner, we may admit the shameless depravity 
of his heart, but what are we to think of his under- 
standing? 

His Grace, it seems, is now to be a regular domes- 
tic man; and, as an omen of the future delicacy and 
correctness of his conduct, he marries a first cousin 
of the man who had fixed that mark and title of infemy 
upon him, which, at the same moment, makes a 
husband unhappy and ridiculous. The ties of con- 
sanguinity may possibly preserve him fix)m the same 
fete a second time; and as to the distress of meeting, 
I take for granted, the venerable uncle of these com- 
mon cousins has setded the etiquette in such a man- 
ner, that if a mistake should happen, it may reach no 
farther than fi-om Madame mafemme to Madame tna 
cousine. 

The Duke of Grafton has always some excellent 
reason for deserting his friends. — The age and inca- 
pacity of Lord Chatham ; — tlie debility of Lord Rock- 

If a nditake nkould hapficn^ it may rrach no farther y Sec] Juni- 
us is here more malijjnant tlian witty. This is one of those very 
few instances, in ihese Letters, in which his experiments in wit 
blunder into nonsense. 

The age and incajiacity of Lord Chatham.'] . Lord Chatham hav- 
ing, from early liife, suffered much by the gout, was at this time, in 
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ingham;— ^r the infamy of Mn Wilkes. There was 
a time, indeed, when he did not appear to be quite 
so well acquainted, or so violently offended, with the 
infirmities of his friends,. But now, I confess, they 
are not ill exchanged for the youthful, vigorous virtue, 
of the Duke of Bedford; — ^the firmness of General 
Conway ; — the blunt, or if I may call it, the aukward 
integrity of Mr. Rigby; — and the spotless morality 
of Lord Sandwch. 



particular, exoeedingly afflicted with it. But he had often opportu^ 
aitiestx> shew, after this period, tiiat the vigoar of his mind remain- 
pd uaconquered by the infirmities of his body. To the last, he was 
9blc to shake the senate, even with more energetic and impressive 
eloquence, than in the firsi pride and ambition of his youth. 

Mr. iW^^^y.] This gentleman had the good fortune to recom- 
mend himself, on a pardcular occasion, to the friendship of the 
Puke of Bedford. He was introduced by that nobleman 4o be the 
leader of his dependents in the House of Commons, and to occupy, 
^imder his auspices, some of the most lucrative secondary places in 
the service of Government. When the Duke went to administer 
the government of Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant, Mr. Rigby accom- 
panied him as his Secretary. His services were rewarded with tlie 
appointments of iWh*f(?r (2/"^^^ i?c///8, and one of the Fice-Treaeurersy 
^r that kingdom; of whicUftogether, the emoluments amounted to 
about four diousaud six hundred pounds a year. He adhered steadi- 
ly to the interests of his patron, amid all the mibsequent changes in 
the court and ministr}'. In June 1768, he obtained, by the/ Duke of 
^Bedford's influence, the lucrative appointment of Paymaster of the 
British forces. He was, at the time when this Letter was written, 
one of the boldest and most active supporters of the administratioQ 
which JoN^tra aspired to overthrow. Daring the American war, 
^e cootiiraed to approve himself^ in the House of Commons, die firm 
and unabashed advocate of the measures of government. He was 
fnid of thje enjoyments cf gay conviviality ; and, by his cheerfiilness 
and broad humour, made himself a very acceptable companion to. 
those with whom he was wont tq assnciate m thie hours of convlvialL 
llduIseBce^ 
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If a late pension to a* broken gambler be an act 
worthy of commendation, the Duke of Grafton's 
connexions will furnish him with many opportunities 
of doing praise-worthy actions ; and as he himself 
bears no part of the expense, the generosity of dis- 
tributing the public money for the support of virtuous 
families in distress will be an unquestionable proof of 
his Grace's humanity. 

As to public affairs, Old Noll is a little tender of 
descending to particulars. He does not deny that 
Corsica has been sacrificed to France ; and he con- 
fesses that, wath regard to America, his patron's 
measures have been subject to .some variation : but 
then he promises wonders of stability and firmness 
forthe future. These are mysteries, of which we 
must not pretend to judge by experience ; and truly, 
I fear we shall perish in the Desert, before we arrive, 
at the Land of Promise. In the regular course of 
things, the period ofthe Duke of Grafton's ministerial 
manhood should now be approaching. The im- 
becility of his infant state wan committed to Lord 
Chathatn. Charles Townshend took some care of his 

• Sir John Moore. 

I fear^ wc s/iall fierish in the Desert^ before we arrive at the 
Jxind of Promise^'] These words seem to imply, that it was possible 
to arrive at the Land of Promise, after perishing in the Desert. 
The expression is, therefore, a bull or Iricism. But Englishmen 
and Scotsmen are liable, as well as Irishmen, to commit blunders of 
this sort, in speaking and writing. 

Charles IhwtiahendJ] This gentleman was a grandson of Lord 
Townshend, the brother-in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, and brother 
to the present Marquis of Townshend. He was introduced into par- 
liamentar)' life, and to the pursuits of political business, under he 
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education at that ambiguous age, which lies between 
the follies of political childhood, and the vices of 
puberty. The empire of the passions soon succeed- 

auspices of Henry the father of Charles Fox, and of the Pelhams* 
He was one of the most, captivating speakers that had ever been 
listened to in the House of Commons, and was reckoned to want 
nothing but steadiness of opinion and conduct, in order to outstrip 
all his contemporaries in the career of political usefulness and success. 
After a course of previous experience in parliamentary business, 
he was, for a time, Secretary at War, under the administration 
of the Earl of Bute, in the year 1762. He soon after abandoned 
that ministry, while their difficulties were thickening around 
them. He was not, however, at first, violent in condemning the 
conditions of the peace. On the famous question concerning the 
legality of General Warrants, he voted against the Ministry : and 
an eloquent pamphlet, intituled, A Defence of the Minority in the 
House of Commons, on (he Question of General Warrants, was the 
production of his pen. He was introduced into administration, un- 
der IfOrd Chatham, in the year 1765, as Chancellor of the Exche-. 
quer. He published, under the title of The State of tfie Mttion in the 
years 1766 and 1767, a pamphlet, consisting solely of exact copies of 
the public accounts of the government for these years. 11^ died on 
the 4th of September, in tlie year 1767. Bavid Hume mentions him, 
in a Letter to Adam Smith, as the cleverest fellow in Englandm He 
was so charmed with the perusal of Smith's Theory of Moral Sen- 
timentsy that he immediately resolved to honour himself by the pa« 
tronage of the author. . He had married the Countess Dowager of 
Dalkeith, Lady Greenwich, mother to the present Duke of Buc- 
cleugh : and he had, by consequence, considerable authority in the 
direction of that young nobleman's education. He invited Mr. Smith 
from the university of Glasgow, to accompany tho Duke on his tra- 
vels, upon conditions which assured to the philosopher an amply 
competent independence of fortune for his future liffi. He was ho- 
noured with a noble encomium by Eklmund Burke : and his death was 
sensibly felt as a loss by the whole House of Commons. It was while 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Duke of Grafton First 
Lord of the Treasury, that he proposed a new plan for the taxation 
of America ; and that the Duke might be regarded as being, in some 
sort, tlic pupil of his politics. 
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ed. His earliest principles and connexions were of 
course forgotten or despised. The company he has 
lately kept has been of no service to his morals ; and, 
in the ccMiduct of public afiairs, we see the character 
rf his time of life strongly distinguished. An ob- 
stinate, ungovernable self-sufficiency, plainly points 

An obstinate^ ftngtrvernabk self-wfficicney^ &c.] Here b another 
ef those masterly, and not trite remarks on human nacare, iHii<Jr 
bespeak the experience, the keen'obeenration, and the habitnaBf 
deep thought, of the authorof these Letters* When youth firstenter» 
among the ranks of manhood, it becomes conscious of powers of 
nanly intellect which it has not yet tried, and begins to assune tiie 
aofchority to judge of those to whom it has hith^rtD looked iiq> wM» 
submissive Teneration ; a change so considerable never &E8 to make 
it estimate its own powers by much too highly, and judge teo^ 
contemptuously of the abiHttes of others* It measures its own tafonts^ 
by the wild, gigantic greatness of its hopes and wishes: it jadgea 
of the genius of others, by the inferiority of what they have atbunedy 
ID that which it fondly expects for itself: in censuring works which 
are notitsown» it condemns with passion whatever accords not 
with its own delusive views of the good, the true, tile just, the 
beautifal, and the .great, in the opening scene of things. Such, m 
entering upon manhood, is the effect to every ardent, yoothfiil mind. 
In its farther progress, one of these three events ever takes place i 
and three great classes of characters consequently arise in society :— ^ 
Either the young man never becomes sensible of his first error ^ 
tff)^ in this case, he passes through life, pert, ignorant, presump- 
tuous, self-sufficient, of all men the silliest, yet jGEUicying himself tK> 
be of all men the wisest, and ever scorning the means of im]irov&-> 
ment, because lie supposes every thing in himself to be already 
perfect beyond the possitHiity of being in^>roved : Or^ heb humbled 
by the discovery of his error, to a degree of abashment and despair 
which makes him relinquish all thoughts of rising above the conHHOtt 
level of mankind, content himself with being quite an ordinary 
character, and descend to the practice of every little, sordid, and 
disingenuous art : Or^^ perceiving his error, refusing to disclaim the 
hopes he had founded on it, and learning how much is by uncoft-.. 
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out to us that state of imperfect maturity, at which 
the graceful levity of youth is lost, and the solidity 
of experience not yet acquired. It is possible the 
young man may in time grow wiser, and reform; 
but, if I understand his disposition, it is not of such 
corrigible stuff, that we should hope for any amend- 
ment in him, before he has accomplished the de- 
,stniction of this country. Like other rakes, lie may 
perhaps live to see his error, but not until he has 
ruined his estate. 

PHILO.JUNIUS. 



querable perseverance to be sarmcmiited and achieved, lie still 
cherishes' his first generous ambition, employs those means which 
are the fittest to crown it with success, and by unwearied exertion, 
and the most candid arts, rises to be numbered among; the best and 
neatest of mankind* 
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LETTER XV. 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 



THE party of the Marquia of Rockingham and the Duke of JVJrw- 
ca8tle^ had reconciled themselves to that of Fitt and the Grenvilies. 
Earl Chatham^ after trying^ in vain^ to acgtdre the entire conf- 
dence (^ George the Thirds aa he once conquered that of George 
the Secondj saw himself reduced into a defietidejicy u^liich he 
disdained^ ufion great fiarliamentary connexions, Charles Towns- 
hend had been cut off by death^ arnid great schemes which he was 
hastening into accomfdishmenty in order to supjilant his fellows €md 
rivals^ and to gain himself the place of First Alirdster. The citizens 
of London^' and the freeholders of Middlrsexy continuing Jirm in 
their attachment to Mr, Wilkes^ supported him in the confinement 
to which he had been condemned^ raised him to the dignity of an 
Jildemum^ and were prejtaring to pay his debts^ cfid to nmke him 
one of the Sheriffs for the county. The Duke qf Bedford^s 
party had^ after a Tmdtitude of cabals and negotiations^ returned^ 
out of the late opposition^ into connexion with the Court, By their 
• coalition with the Duke of Grafton^ and with those who were 
supposed to be still more confidentially the friends qf the JSngy the 
Whigs were hindered from becoming masters of the cabinet ; the 
emancipation of America was delayed ; the hope of a redress (f 
those grievances which arose from the irregular prosecution of 
Wilkes^ was still disappointed; and Scots and Tories were still 
fortified in their strong holds^ or cherished in their lurkbig places 
about the Court, Even the eloquence^ and the political sagacity of 
Junius, howeroer powerfully exerted^ and however severely felt^ 
could not accomplish more than the petitions of the Livery of 
London^ in obliging the Sovereign to alter his plan ofgovemmenty 
or in compelling the present ministers to retire^ and make room 
fot; the Whigs, Hence the populace^ the agitators in London^ 
Junius himself and especially the grand phalanx qf the WhigSj 
€Ccow2tii:t^' tliemsches invificible^ since they were at length united^ 
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were now preparing to storm thefortresacM of admimatration more 
vigorously t/um ever be/ore ; and expected, that perseverance and 
increased activity, would not fail to crown their efforts, in the 
end, with full suet ess. This Letter , fiercely renewing the general 
attack on the Duke of Grafton, appears to have hceti written with 
these views. The last Session of Parliament had closed on the 
9th sf May > and it ndght seem to be, in a particular manner, the 
business of Junius, to maintain the warfare with ministry, while 
the parliamentary exertions of his friends were, in the recess, neces' 
sarzly interrupted. 
This Letter descends not into any minute detail of facts i but only 
employs a strain of general exposttUation and invective; and 
reviews, in a manner that the minister and his friends might well 
Understand, the whole series of those contentions between the 
Crown and the Whig ./Aristocracy, which /tad occasioned so many 
changes of administration, and had been prolonged ever since the 
beginning of the present reign* It dwells^, particularly, on that 
which was now the grand subject of anxiety and clamour among 
the patriots of London and J^ddlesiex ; the illegal appointment of 
Luttrell to represent that county in parliament. It boasts, of the 
boldness of the petitions from the City of London ; and threatens a 
resistance that should, at length, compel the SovereigJi to reUn^ 
guish his present plans of government, and should drive the minism 
ter into disgraceful retirement, without the remembrance of one 
great or good act of administration, to support his mind under 
public infamy, or sooth the anguish of his disappointed ambition* 
JEven in this Letter, Junius does not yet descend into deep and 
close argumentation on the subject of the Middlesex election» 
Per/iaps he had not yet made himself sufficiently master of the ««A- 
ject ; perhapf he might fear, lest the dryness of argumentation 
should not well accord with t/iat popidar eloquaice which created 
his fame; or, it may be, that he was willing to let the argumenta'- 
tfvepart of the controversy take its free course somewhat farther, 
before he should decisively interpose, on the principle which it 
well accorded with his pride to adopt q^Neu Dcus intersit, niii 
dig^nus, vindice nodus. 

roL. I. Mm 
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MY LORD, 8. Jtdy^ 1769. 

If nature had given you an understanding 
qualified to keep pace with the wishes and principles 
of your heart, she would have made you, perhaps, 
the most formidable minister that ever was employed 
under a limited monarch, to accomplish the ruin 
of a free people. When neither the feelings of shame, 
the reproaches of conscience, nor the dread of punish- 
ment, form any bar to the designs of a minister ; the 
people would have too much reason to lament their 
condition, if they did not find some resource in the 
weakness of his understanding. We owe it to the 
bounty of Providence, that the completest depravity 
of the heart is sometimes strangely united with a 
confiision of the mind, which counteracts the most 
favourite principles, and malces tlie same man 
treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without de- 
ceiving. The measures, for instance, in which your 
"Grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, as they 
were adopted without skill, should have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity. But 
truly, my Lord, tlie execution has been as gross as 
the design* By one decisive step^ you have defeated 

By one decisive stefiy you have defeated all the arts qftoritingml 
Writing cau be employed, with propriety, against none but beings 
who are capable of rational design, and stiU prefer the appearance 
of good to that of evil. Junius, in this sentence, alleges, that 
there was, in the measures of tlie minister against whom he inveighs, 
an ostentatious wickedness, and an unintelligent audacity, which 
defied the exaggeration of the satirist, and were not to be touched 
by his censures. 
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all the arte of writing. You have fairly confounded 
the intrigues of opposition, and silenced the clamours 
of &ction. A dark, ambiguous system, mi^t 
require and iumish the nmterials of ingenious illus- 
tration; and, in doubtful measures, the virulent 
exaggeration of party must be employed, to rouse and 
engage the passions of the people. You have now 
brought the merits of your administraticm to an issue, 
on which ever}' Englishman, of the narrowest capa- 
city, may determine for himself. It is not an aliirm 
to the passions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of 
the people, upon their own most essential interests. 
A more experienced minister would not have ha- 
zarded a direct invasion of the first principles of the 
constitution, before he had made some progress in 
subduing the spirit of the people. With such a cause 
as yours, my Lord, it is not sufficient that you liave 
the court at your devotion, unless you can find means 
to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The collective 
body of the people form that jury, and from their 
decision there 19 but one appeal. 

Whether you have talents to support you at a crisis 
of such difficulty and danger, should long since have 
been considered. Judging truly of your disposition, 
you have perhaps mistaken the extent of your capa- 
city. Good fiiith and folly have so long been ^ecei^'ed 

^ direct invasion of the firnt firtnciples of the constitution.'] By 
the decision, invalidating those votes of the electors of Middlesex 
which had beon given for Mr. Wilkes, in opposition to Mr, LuttrelU 
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as synonimous terms, that the reverse of the propo- 
sition has groA^Ti into credit, and every villain fancies 
himself a man of abilities. It is the apprehension of 
your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn some 
hasty conclusion of this sort, and that a partial reliance 
upon your moral character has betrayed you beyond 
he depth of your understanding. You have now 
carried things too far to retreat. You . have plainly 
declared to the people what they arc to expect from 
the continuance of your administration. It is time 
for your Grace to consider what you also may expect 
in return from their spirit and their resentment. 

Since the accession of our most gracious Sovereign 
to the throne, we have seen a system of government, 

Since the accession of our moBt gracious Sovereign^ 8cc.] It is 
necessary, tliat the reader, who wishes to be instructed by the truths 
in these Letters, without being misled by their prejudices and errors, 
should iu his perusil of thcin hold the following principles and facts 
steadily present in his mind — 

1. 'Hie plan of the breaking down of the great \Vliig Aristocracy, 
by selectJnii ability and loyalty from among botli Whigs and Tories, 
did not bctjin with T^ord Bute, but was conceived and arranged by 
Bolingljrokc ; was imperf. rtly carried into effect, in the opposition 
guided by Mr. Pultene/, Sir William Wyndham, and Lord Carteret ; 
occasioned, in the struggle between its supporters and opposers, all 
that uncertainty and weakness of government, which prevailed 
from the resignation oi' ^ Ir Robert Walpolc, till the Pelhams were 
fully established in ministerial power; was renewed by Mr, Pitt in 
1758, after the Whig Aristocracy' liad made themselves equally 
odious and contemptible, by corruption, tyranny, and misfortunes, 
the fruits of male-administratitn ; had, in ti-uth, been first exem- 
plified by Lord Clarendon, after the Restoration, and with a still 
more exact similitude of circumstances, by King VViUitm, after the 
KevoJution. 
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^hich may well be called a reign of experiments. 
Parties of all denominations have been employed and 

3. The Earl of Bute, in his attempt to carry this plan into efiectual 
and permanent accomplisliment, erred in nothing so much, as in not 
lining Mr. Pitt for his confidential friend and ally. Pitt hated the 
great Whig Aristocracy, which had ever scowled on his talents, and 
thwarted, by every artifice, his attempts to rise, by eloquence and 
yirtae, above the native humility of his fortune. He courted the 
Tories of Leicester House ; and desired nothing better, than to set 
himself at the head of a body of mingled Whigs and Tories, by 
which the Aristocracy, that had oppressed him, might be over- 
thrown. Having gained the entire confidence of George the Second, 
who had before long regarded him with aversion, Pitt learned to 
value himself on cultivating the personal favour of his Sovereign, 
not less than on commanding the admiration and attachment of the 
mob. Had the King, had Lord Bute, but treated him with free, 
unbounded confidence, he would, without doubt, have entered cordi- 
ally into their new plan of combining and balancing parties ; and 
it might have been accomplished, without occasioning that long 
weakness of government, which ensued in the prosecution of it 
without Pitt's aid. It was the conceit of ability which he possessed 
not ; it was a jealousy incompatible with the true enlargement and 
grandeur of soul ; it was a servitude to sordid interests and petty 
prejudices, that made Bute to irritate Pitt to resignation, instead of 
courting, in happy hour, his confidential friendship. This was the 
capital error of Bute. He meant well ; he was not the weakest of 
men : yet, he was but a man. When it was too late, he strove to 
regain, to his Sovereign, the cordial service of Pitt. Even then, 
however, there were in his advances a hesitation, an uncertainty, a 
dupUcity, which Pitt's penetration could not fail to detect, and which 
his generous nature must of necessity abhor. 

3. In the first dissociation of the Whigs from the Tories ; in the 
counterpoise of those two parties in the reign of William ; in their 
alternate success under Anne ; in the triumph of the Whigs, during 
the two first reigns of the House of Hanover ; in the efforts of St« 
Jtihn, of Pitt, of Bute, to displace them ; and in the consummation of 
Tory ascendancy under the ministry of the Son of Chatham ; tht 
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diantssed. The advice of the ablest men in this 
country has been repeatedly called for and rejected; 

tifitration of general and fiermanent causes iseonsfdmmulg remark^ 
able ; causes originating in the first prineiples qf human luawrty 
end in the fundamental comftosition of society f^^firedominating over 
all those secondary causes to which TtarroW'tninded courtiers^ 
patriots^ politicians^ party^writersy and historians^ have with the 
blindness of a fiy pretending to judge of the proportions of a 
spacious edifice^ attributed aU the fluctuation and changes in the 
government and policy of Britainf^^nuiking miniaters, mistresses j 
patriots and favourites^ even mighty and caballing parliamentary 
parties^ all alike j but puny instruments^ whose agency was guided 
to fulfil the order of nature and of social Ufe. The eiementB muH 
necessaniy have mingled with attractions and repidsions sach as 
they have displayed, even though not one of the particular agents 
had ever existed, to whose talents or artifices every political change 
has been hastily ascribed. 

4. During the long supremacy xA the Wlugs, both the Executive 
and the Legislative Powers had made encroachments upon the 
rights of the people, and the first principles of the oonstttutioiu 
These had, indeed, been in part counterbalanced by the growing 
ascendancy of Public Opinion, the voice of which bad begun to be 
generally listened to, and obeyed, by both the Crown and the Par* 
liament* Yet was it not unfortunate, that the seditious audacity of 
Wilkes, the struggles of the followers of the parties of the Duke of 
Newcastle and of the Grenvilles, with the imprudence equally of 
Lord Halifax and his coadjutors in respect to General WarrantSi 
and of the Duke of Grafton's ministry in regard to the Middlesex 
election, stirred up an opposition against Whig abuses, under the 
pretence of their having originated with the Tories, by which those 
abuses were, in good time, to be checked, and in the end to be 
entirely suppressed. In the opposition to Jacobite rebdlion, and 
under the splendid administration of Pitt, General Warrants had 
been illegally employed by the Whigs : and in the great, though 
not unhappy, parliamentary usurpation, that substituted Septennial 
for Triennial elections, there existed, substantially^ the true precc- 
dent of the decision in the case of the Middlesex election. It was 
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and when the Royal displeasure has been signified to 
a minister^ the marks of it have usually been pro- 

tHBt, for ^e safety of the Crown and the Constitution, that such 
encroachments should be checked. They could not have been 
efiectuaUy checked, if it had not been for that opposition, both in 
parHament and among the people, in support of which these 
Letters of Junius were written. 

5. It does not appear, that any one of the parties in the opposition, 
from the year 1760, to the year 1770, had thoroughly studied any 
thing, but their private and party interests and caprices, of all that 
was in dispute. They had no firinci files thoroughly understood; 
andj because thoroughly understoody therefore not to he abandoned* 
Tlie great utilities of government and society, impelled them along 
in a course in which Whigs and Tories might cordially move on 
together. But here they were, in some sort, unconscious agents : 
as to all else, what they called their principles continually yielded 
to their interests and passions. The peace of 1763, certainly an 
unwise and. unfortunate one, was at first almost unanimously 
approved by all but Mr* Pitt. Even of the persecution of Wilkes, 
almost all, in their turn, approved, at least so isx as not to make 
hb acquittal a condition mtfaout which they would not act with 
government. In regard to the taxation of the Americans, it is 
evident from the whole conduct of all parties, that there was, in 
truthj no real dispute, except as to the possibility of carrying it into 
easy execution. Wilkes ¥ras no sinoere patriot. His spirit delighted 
in bold contention ; and he desired to make his fortune. This was 
the sum of his patriotism : and yet, he happened to exhibit more 
remarkable steadiness, and to be tlie instrument of greater good 
to the constitution, than was effected by all the cabals, and all the 
parliamentary eloquence, of the higher members of the opposition. 
The patriot citizens of London, had as little of virtue and intelli- 
gence in their opposition, as the parliamentary leaders. Tlie 
agitators who stirred them into action, were men actuated by the 
basest and most absurd motives. The mob were themselves inspired 
by prejudice, ignorance, and low insolence* 

6. There was much of weakness, pf narrowness, of mean artifice, 
oi weak timidity, unl of blundering rashness, in the system of the 
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portioned to his abilities and integrity. The spirit 
of the Fav^ourite had some apparent influence upon 

court itself. In principle, and in its first leading views, it was con- 
siderably in the right. In almost all else, it was in the wrong. The 
virtue and ability of the Sovereign himself, together with the insu- 
perable necessities of government, seem to have contributed much 
more tlian the skill or honesty of any of his secret counsellors, to 
avert that ruin which the weakness of the government, and the 
strengtli of the opposition, too long threatenied. 

r. What the Whigs, who complained of a secret influence at 
Courts continually demanded, wsis, in fact^ that the King should 
never firesume to think, or apeak of any one concern of his govern^ 
nienty excefit in their firesenccy and in imfiHcit submission to their 
controuL These were the conditions to which they strove to reduce 
their Sovereign. Chiefly by their own mutual treachery, were they 
disappointed. 

8. At the time when these Letters were written. Lord Chatham, 
Lord Temple, the Marquis of Rockingham, and Mr. George 
GrenviUe, acted in union. They believed it impossible, that their 
•trength should not prevail ; and they were using every possible 
effort to take by storm, the strong holds of the administration. 
They had mutually vowed, never more to suffer themselves to be 
disunited by the practices of their adversaries. But, their engage* 
ments and resolutions were, hap/iily^ not of a nature to resist the 
first splendid temptations of avarice or ambition. 

9. From all this, it follows, that the Duke of Grafton was not, 
in politics and patriotism, a worse man than the other conspicuous 
leaders, whether of the ministry, or of the opposition. 

The sfnrit of the Favourite, 8cc.] It is, really, probable, that 
Lord Bute long cherished an ambition of ruling in secret. The ter- 
mination of his influence in the closest might be gradual. He woald 
unavoidably detach his thoughts still more and more from matters 
of political arrangement, while he was absent from the theatre of 
affliirs, with a resolution no more to return upon it. His Sovereign, 
obliged to listen to the counsels of others, and accustomed to act by 
their advice, would iaieusibl/ learn to act without reference to the 
opinions of Bute. In truth, time and habit could not but, in the 
end, accomplish whatever the Whi^ had striven to do by violence. 
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every administration; and every set of ministers pre- 
served an appearance of duration, as long as tlicy 
submitted to that influence. But there were certain 
fier\ ices to be performed for the Favourite's security, 
or to gratify his resentments, which your predecessors 
in office had the wisdom or the virtue not to under- 
take. The moment this refractory spirit was disco- 
vered, their disgrace was determined. I lOrd Chatham, 
Mr. Grenville, and Lord* Rockingham, havesucces-' 
sively had the honour to be dismissed for preferring 
their duty, as servants to the public, to those 
compliances which were expected from their station. 
A submissive administration was at last gradually 
collected from the' deserters of all parties, interests, 
and connexions; and nothing remained, but to find 
a leader for those gallant, well disciplined troops. 
Stand forth, my Lord, for thou art the man. Lord 

And, had it not been for causes more permanent than tlie advice 
of a favourite, or minister, even the plan of polic)' which bcg;an wi^h 
the reign, and has been hajjpily established, would have been of 
necessity long since exploded. 

Lord Chatftanty &c.] Lard Chitham was certaruly di-smissed, 
because neither the Elarl of Bute, nor the Djke of Newcastle, could 
brook his imperious talents, e\'en -^hon they saw that he was in the 
right. Mr, Cirenville, and his official co-adjutors, were dismissed, 
because it was thouglit that they wanted strength to do the parlia- 
mentary Imsiness of the crown, an^l because they had treated their 
Sovereign with an indecent insolence, not to be borne even by the 
meanest subject from his sujierior.^ The Marquis of Rockingham's 
party were dismissed, because they were untrue to one another, 
because tliey attempted to govern with a purity of Whiggism alm'jst 
refined to democracy, because they seemed to be rapidly fortif)'iiig 
themsehes in a parliamentary and a ministeria power that threat-^ 
«ncd to renew tlie reign of the Pelliams. 
vol.. I. o o 
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Bute found no resource of dependence qx %curity H) 
the proud, imposing superiority of Lwd Chatliam's 
abilities, the shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr^ 
Grenvillc, nor in the mild but determined integrity 

Lord Bute found no resource^ 8cc,] It was believed, that the 
most friendly and confidential alliance now subsi&ted between Lord 
Bute and tlie Duke of Grafton, 'flie Duk^ was likewise suppose^ 
to have accomplished an entire reconcilifition between Bute and the 
Duke of Bedford, who had been at variance almost ever since the 
latter returned fcom negotiating the peace of Paris. Such heinous 
demerits necessarily made the Duke of Grafton extremely odious 
to the Whigs. 

The ahrevfd injlexible judgment of Mr. GrenvUle.'] This gentle- 
man was a younger brother of Lord Temple, and brother-in-law to 
Lord Chatham. He was born in the year 1712* He studied law^ 
and was called to the bar. But his friends judged that his taleqt^ 
ivere formed to shine in the senate, and in political business ; ai^ 
he was, therefore, under tlie patronage of his mother's brother, the 
Lord Cpbham celebrated by Pope, introduced into the House of 
Commons. In parliament, he acted with his elder brothecy after* 
wards Earl Temple, witli Mr. Pitt, and Sir George Lyttleton. Hi» 
first official appointment was, in the year 1744, to an inferior sea^ 
at the Board of Admiralty. In the year 1749, he contracted a Tory 
alliance, by marrying tlie daughter of Sir Willian^ Wyndham, th« 
friend of Bolingbroke, and long the leader of the Tory part of tl\9 
Opposition. During the glorious administration of Mr. Pitt, ia 
the end of tiie reign of George the Second, Mr. Grenville wa» 
Treasurer to tlie Navy. Wlicn Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple retired 
abruptly fr.iin office, George Grenville was detained, and persuaded 
to co-operate v. Ith hi:> brotUcv-in-law, the Earl of Egremont, under 
the banners of Lord Bute. He became one of the Secretaries of 
State, i:i Mr.y ;r62, v.'hcn Bute was promoted to tlie office of First 
L'.rd of tlic Treasury^ Ui)on a disagreement with the leading 
mcml^crs of the cabinet-council, concerning the negotiation for 
j)v-icc, he reliiqiiislied the seals of the Secretary of State's office, 
fov the apjjointnient of First I^rd of the Admiralty. He obtained} 
soon after, fur his eldest son, the reversion of a teUership in the 
Exchequer. On the 10th of April 1763, he was raisftdf on the 
rcpi^nntion of Lord Bute, to the place of First Lord of the Treasury. 
llv nab the author cf the f.imous Stamp Act, ajid of tlie first perse* 
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of Lord Rockirigham. His views and situation 
ftquired a creature void of all these properties; and 
he was forced to go through eVery division, resolu- 
tion, composition, and refinement of political che-* 
Baistry, before he happily arrived at the caput mortuum 
of vitriol in your Grace. Fiat and insipid in your 

cation of Mr- Wilkes. In the progress of his administration, after 
Ae death ot Lord Egremont, he fell away from Lord Bute, and 
atta^ed Idnlself, In preference, to the Dake of Bedford. He and 
Hit OMidjutors in the administratiim were displaced, to make room 
£9r the party of the Marquis of Rockingham^ He had been at 
variance with his brother. Lord Temple, ever since that nobleman 
f etircd from office i but they were now l^econciled. He continued, 
«vcr after, in opposition to the ministers. In the parliamentary 
oontest concerning the Middlesex election, he spoke and voted with 
the Minority. In the year 1768, both he and Lord Temple were 
fblly reconciled to Lord Chatham. Till his death, he co-operated 
with them, and with the party of Lord Rockingham, in opposition 
to those mingled Whigs and Tories of whom the ministry was com- 
posed. He died on the 13th of November, in the year 17/0. The 
King is said to have esteemed his character, and sincerely regrets 
ted his loss. He did possess that shrewdy inflexible judgment^ 
Witich Junius ascribes to him. Dr. Johnson, said of him, that if 
he had obtained fiayment of the American seoTttJi duty^ he could 
have counted it. 

The caput mortuum of vitriol in, your Grace.'] In the imperfect 
jttite, in which the science of chemistry was known in England, at 
the time when Junius wrote these Letters, it was believed, that 
almost every process of chemical decomposition must necessarily 
afford an useless indecomposable earthly residue, which might not 
be &rther decompounded, and was not applicable to any use. This 
doctrine was not scientifically tnie ; but it was proper enough for 
Ihe purposes of oratorical illustration. Junius's use of it, in this 
place, is admirably skilful : nor da I knov/ chemistry to have ever 
more successfully lent her assitance to tlie orator or the poet. Com- 
.paring the Duke of Grafton to the cafiut mortuum of vitriol, 
Junius means ; that the base of vitriol, without the acid, was mertu^ 
and powerless ; but that the addition of the acid made it most mis- 
(;hievou8ly energetic, by giving it active^power which it poKes46||^ 
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retired state; but brought into action, you beC6iil<$ 
vitriol again. Such are the extremes of alternate 
indolence or fury, which have governed your whole 
administration. Your circumstances with regard to 
the people soon becoming desperate j like other 
honest servants, you determined to involve the best 
of masters in the same difficulties with yourself. 
We owe it to your Grace's well-directed labours, 
that your Sovereign has been persuaded to doubt of 
the affections of liis subjects, and the people to suspect 
the virtues of their Sovereign, at a time When both 
were unquestionable. You have degraded the Royal 
dignity into a base and dishonourable competition 
with Mr. Wilkes; nor had you abilities to carry even 
the last contemptible triumph over a private mail, 
witliout the grossest violation of the fundamental laws 
of the constitution and^rights of the people. But these 
are rights, my Lord, which you can no more annihi- 
'late, than you can the soil to which they are annexed. 
The question no longer turns upon points of national 
honour and security abroad, or on the degrees of ex- 



not before ; and that the Duke of Grafton perfectly resembled it, 
in being insignificant and feeble, unless \vhen malignantly active i 
but, tlien, mischievous even beyond the capacity of much more 
splendid talents. The latter part of the figure is, indeed, not 
chemically exact. But this we can pardon, on account of the excel- 
lence of its first part. 

You have degraded the Royal dignity, &c.] The royal dignity 
<KMi«, indeed, degraded by the contest with Wilkes. Wilkes himself, 
smd his supporters, the cita of London, and the doora of Middlesex, 
•were exceedingly pleased to think, that they were engaged in a 
contest with Majesty, that they could eyen insult the King, and that 
they ihight perhaps, in thft end, triumph over their Sovereign** 
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)>edience and propriety of measures at home. It was 
not inconsistent that you should abandon the cause af 
liberty in another country, whidh you had persecuted 
in your own; and in the common arts of domestfc 
^rruption, we miss no part of Sir Robert Walpole's 
system, except his abilities. In this humble, imita- 
tive line, you might long have proceeded, safe and 
contemptible* You might probably never have risen 
to the dignity of being hated, and even have been 
despised with moderation. But it seems you meant 
to be distinguished ; and, to a mind like yours, there 
was no other road to fiime but by the destruction of a 
noble fabric, which you thought had l>een too long 
the admiration of mankind. The use you have made 
of the military force introduced an alarming change in 
the mode of executing tlie laws. The arbitrary appoint- 
ment of Mr. Luttrell invades the foundation of the laws 
themselves, as it manifestly transfers the right of 
legislation from those whom the people have chosen, 
to those whom they have rejected. With a suc- 
cession of such appointments, we miy soon see a 
House of Commons collected, in the choice of v^hich 



h fiw« Wit incon^istentj &c.] Corsica was the country in which 
JuHlv^ represents the Duke as having abandoned the cause of 
liberty. Lord Shelburne, a disciple of the school of Chatham, 
would have protected the Corsicans. Those who prevailed in the 
cabinet, chose not to contend witli France about the fate of a distant 
and a petty isle. The citizens of London, in an enthusiasm for 
liberty, or a spirit of contradiction to the ministry, raised an ample 
•ubscription for the relief of the Corsicans. 

Sir Robert Walfiole*s syaterrty &c.] That system will be more 
properly examined on a subsequent occasion in these notes. It ha* 
been of kite made, undeservedly, the subject of extravagant 
panegyric. 
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the other towns and counties of Etigfamd Hill lismr M 
Iktle share as the devoted county (rf* Middfe^x^ 

Vet I trust your Grace will find, that Ae p^Ui 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by 
violent measures, nor deceived by refinements^ Wh^ri 
they see Mr. LuttrcU seated in the House of Cortl^ 
mons by mere dint of power, and in direct oppositiot< 
to the choice of a whole county, they will not listen 
to those subtleties, by which every arbitrary exertion 
of authority is explained into the law and Jirivilege of 
parliament. It requires no persuasion of argumettt, 
but simply the evidence of the senses, to convince 
them, that to transfer' the right of election frbm the 
collective to the representative body of the people^ 
contradicts all those ideas of a House of Commionsy 
which they have received from their forefathers, and 
.which they had already, though vaihly perhaps^ 
delivered to their children. The principles on which 
this violent measure has been defended, have added 
SC0171 to hijury, and forced tis to feel, that we are not 
only oppressed but insulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with M'hat protectidn, 
arc you prepared to meet the united detestation of 
die people of England ? The city of London has 
given a generous example to (he kingdom, in what 



T7ie city of London Mi given a generous examfilcy fltc*] A speci- 
men of the boldness of the addresses with which tlie city of LondoD, 
at this time, 710^ absolutely without reason^ nor tvlthout VMcful con- 
sequences^ harassed the court, will be found, among some other 
original papers, in Uie A])pendix. 



Tuamef a Kiag of this country ought to be addressed^ 
and I &noy, my Lord, it is not yet in your courage 
to stand between your goveixsign and the addresses 
of his subjects. The injuries you have done diis 
cbuntiy are such as demand not only redress, but 
vengeance. In vain shall you look for protection to 
that venal vote, v^hich you have already paid for-^ 
another mu^t be purchased; and, to save a minister, 
the House of Commons must declare themselves not 
only independent of their •constituents, but the de- 
termined enemies of the constitution. Consider, my 
Lord, whether this be an extremity to which their 
fears will permit them to advance ; or, if their pro- 
t^Qtion should fail yqu, how far you are authorised 
to rely upon the sincerity of those smiles, which a 
pious court lavishes without rehictance upon a 
libertine by profession. It is not indeed. the least of 
the thousand contradiptions which attend you, tliat a 
man, marked to the v/orld by the grossest violation of 
all ceremony and decorum, should be the first servant 
<if li cqart, in which prayer? arc morality, jind kneel- 
ing is religion. Trust not too far to appearances, by 
which your predecessors have been deceived, though 
they have not been injured. Even tlic beat of princes 
inay at last discover, that tliis is a contention, in which 

A courts in xMch firayera are morality^ Sec] Every tongue and 
ev«ry x>cn, bear witness to the- excellence of that example, both in 
a reKgious decency bespeaking sincere piety, and in the ratfst amia- 
ble and correct morality, which our present Sovereign has ever set 
before his subjects ; an example that, since the reign of Queen 
Anne, was not to be, equally, seen upon the throne. And is a 
Sovereign to be blamed, because he cannot always find ministcm 
among those who are like to himself in private viitue ? 
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every tbing may be lost, but nothing can be gained ; 
and, as you became minister by accident^ were 
adopted without choice, trusted without confidence^ 
and continued without favour, be assured that, 
whenever an occasion presses, you will be discarded 
without even the forms of regret* You wUl then 
haVe reason to be thankful, if you are permitted to 
retire to that seat of learning, which, in contempla- 
tion of the system of your life, the comparative 
purity of your manners, with those of their high 
steward, and a thousand other reconunending cir- 
cumstances, has chosen you to encourage the grow- 
ing virtue of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. Whenever the spirit of (Ustributing 
prebends and bishopricks shall have departed fix>m 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfecdy re- 
covered frpm the delirium of an installation ; and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peaceful 

liecame mitiister hy accident^ Sec.] It is an admirably eloquent, 
andperhaps a perfectly just description of the progress of the Doke's 
ministry, in its relations to the conrt, which is compressed within 
this period. 

Has chosen you to freMe^ &c«] The Duke of Grafton had been 
elected Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. Gray, who 
owed his professorship to the unsolicited patronage of the Duke, 
composed in his praise an Ode for music, which was performed at 
his installation. Gray, indeed, wrote also an Ode on the death of 
Mr. Wiilpole's cat. Yet, I do not think he would hare praised the 
undeserving. The Duke of Grafton is himself learned* Not veigr 
many years ago, he had a noble edition of Grxksbaca's Greek. 
Tefttament printed, abroad, at his own expense* " 
. Lord Sandwich was the High Steward of the same University* 

Tlie Duke of Newcastle, who had made many bishops, is said t» 
have found them ungrateful, when the dqy qfbi9f:ower had fius^edL, 
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scene of slumber and thoughtless meditation* The 
venerable tutors of the university will no longer dis- 
tress your modes^, by proposing you for a pattern 
to their pupils. The learned dullness of declamation 
will be silent; and even the venal muse, though hap- 
piest in fiction, will forget your virtues. Yet, for the 
benefit of the succeeding age, I could wish tiiat your 
retreat might be deferred, until your morals shall 
ha{^ily be ripened to that maturity of corruption, at 
which the worst examples cease to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVI. 

TO THE FRIKTEE OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISEft. 



THEfoUovjing is one of the Letters which mere given to the PubUc 
under the name, not o/* JuNiirs, biU of hia atucUiary, Philo- 
JuHius. It is, fierhafis, the heat sfiecimen which thk whole coU 
lection affords, of clear and cogent reasoning. Its introductorif 
fiaragrafih briefly marks, in reference to the dis/inte about thc^ 
I^ddlesex election, that error which is the most comTnon with 
weak reasoners, who have more of logic thctn of sound common 
sense in their heads ; and thus exfikdns, by contrast, the best meanm 
for discerning and establishing the truth in every coTitroversym 
Thefirecise question concerning the violated rights of the Middle^ 
sex election, is next accurately stated. The firoper mode of giving 
full validity (f proof , to whatever answer shall be offered, f# 
then more particularly ascertained; and it is evinced, that the 
cnly inquiry is concerning the law of parliament, enacted by clear 
and positive statutes, or declared by indisputable precedents. It 
was confessed, that there existed no statute declaring the expul" 
sion of any member from the House of Commons, to render him 
inacapable of re-election into that parliament out of which hfi had 
been expelled: and Junius, u/^on this topic, simply states thatjactm 
He then shews the only precedent, which had been confidently 
produced, in support of the decision of the House qf Commons, to 
differ, initscircumstanc€s,so essentially, from the case of the ASd^ 
dlesex election, that no inference of law could be fairly made,Jrom 
the one to the other. Jifer reasoning in this manner, with adMli^ 
rable clearness and cogency, he returns, in the concluding paror 
graph of his Letter, to that aniTnated, impressive, exaggerating^ 
oratorical assertion, which itms adapted, still better than reason* 
ing, to work his purpose, with many of those to whom his Letter* 
were addressed. 

In this Letter, it is not so much the cause of Mr. JVilkes, as that of 
the Electors of Middlesex, which Junius pleads. He maintains 
here, only, that Mr. Wilkes was at least not so very ineligible fOa 
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lyAtf hieSgibiiky abwiutdy to anailiilate, in ttm^ tkoBt vptef 
• which were given in hUfocvimr. 

This i% a Letter wfiich cannot be too qften ready by those who would 
learn to reason with preciHon^ yet without too elaborate refine 
ment ; wh§ wouldjoinjbrce and brevity with the moat lucid clear^ 
fU99j whether in writing or in debate^ in the ttrdour qfreflibtM' 
ne99f or in the eoolneu <jf 9/ieculationf 



SIR, 19. July, 1769. 

A GREAT deal of useless argument mi^t 
have been saved, in the political ^contest, which has 
arisen from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and the 
subsequent appointment of Mr. Luttrell, if the 
question had been once stated with precision, to the 
satisfaction of each party, and cleariy understood 
hy them both* But in this, as in almost every other 
dispute, it usually happens that much time is lost 
in referring to a multitude (rf cases and precedents, 
which prove notliing to the purpose, or in maintain- 
ing propositions, which are either npt disputed, or. 



^ great deal of ueeleae argument might have been saved^ fee] 
Pftrtly because the disputants on the subject of the Middlesex elec- 
tion, were much more eager than able ; partly because the question 
was originally complex and difficult ; from the endeavours of tliose 
'Who assumed the defence of the ministry and the parliament, to 
{perplex it by vain refinements, or to hide the truth under legal 
subUeties; and because many of those who were on the* other side, 
fMwld only assert with clamour, when they supposed themselves to 
be ^ving invmdible reasons. This great questic«i, though discussed 
In a multitude of pamphlets, in much vigorous debate, and in populav 
conversation throughout all London and Westminster, yet was never 
ptated with clearness and precision, till Junius undertook to explain 
it in this i^id some of the following Letters* 



^ 
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whether they be admitted or denied, are entirely in- 
different as to the matter in debatcf; until at last the 
mind,. perplexed and confounded with the endless 
subtleties of controversy, loses sight of the main 
question, and nerer arrives at truth. Both parties 
in the dispute are apt enough to practise these dis- 
honest artifices. The man who is conscious of the 
weakness of his cause, is interested in concealing 
it : and, on the other side, it is not unconmi<Hi to see 
a good cause mangled by advocates^ who do not 
know the real strength of it. 

I should be glad to know, for instance, to what 
purpbsie, in the present case, so many precedents 
have been produced to prove, that the House of 
Commons have a right to expel one of their own 
members; that it belongs to them to judge of the 
validity of elections ; or that the law of parliament 
is part of the law of the land* ? After all these pro- 
positions are admitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his 
seat will continue to be just as disputable as it was 
before. Not one of them is at present in agitation. 
Let it be admitted that die House of Comnions were 
authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes, thaf they are the 

* The reader will observe, that these admissionB are made, not 
as of truths unquestionable, but for the sake of argument, ' and In 
order to bring the real question to issue. 

Exfiel Mr. Wilkes, &c.] That the House of Commons had 
acquired by the ciutom of fiarliament a right to expel any of their 
members, whose crimes appeared to. a majority of the House to 
make him unworthy of a seat in it, was on all hands confessed. 
Neither was it alleged that they might not expel, on account of 
l^y crimes which should appear tP themselves to ^l^servj^ e3q>u s'oi). 
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proper court to judge of elections, and that the law 
of parliament is binding upon the people; still it 
remains to be inquired, whether the house, by their 
resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell have or have not 
truly declared that law. To facilitate this inquiry, I 
would have the question cleared of all foreign or 
indifferent matter. The following state of it will 
probably be thought a fair one by both parties; and 
then I imagine there is no gentlemen in this country, 
who will not be capable of forming a judicious and true 
opinion upon it. I take the question to be strictly 
this: "Whether or no it be the kno\^Ti, established 
law of parliament, that the expulsion of a member of the 
House of Commons, of itself creates in him sue' an in- 
capacity to be re-elected, that at a subsequent election, 
any votes given to him are null and void; and that any 
other candidate who, except the person expelled, has 
the greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
member. " 

To prove that the afHrmative is the law of parlia- 
ment, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the present 
House of Commons to declare it to be so. We may 
shut our eyes indeed to the dangerous consequences 
of suffering one branch of the legislature to declare 
new laws, without arguments or example, and it may 
perliaps be prudent enou^jh to submit to authority; 

It was not the legality of the expulsion of Wilkes that was dis|)uted, 
but the legality of declaring him incapable of re-election into the 
same parliament ft*om which he liad been expelled, and the legality 
of annulling the TOtes which ha I Icen given for him while he was 
imder this pretended incapacity. 



' 
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but a mere assertion will never convince, much less 
win it be thought reasonable to prove the right by the 
feet itself. The ministry have not yet pretended to 
such a tyranny over our minds. To support the 
affirmative fairly, it will either be necessary to produce 
some statute, in which that positive provision shall 
have bgen made, that specific disability clearly created, 
and the consequences of it declared; or, if there 
be no such statute, the custom of parliament must then 
be referred to, and some case or cases*, strictly in 
point, must be produced, with the decision of the 
court upon them; for I readily adinit, that the custom 
of parliament, once clearly proved, is equally binding 
with the common and statute law. 

• The consideration of what may be reasonable or 
unreasonable, makes no part of this question. We 
are inquiring wliat the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reason may be aj^plied to shew the impropriety 
or expedience of a law, but we must have either 
statute or precedent to prove the existence of it. 
At the same time, I do not mean to admit, that the • 
late resolution of the House of Commons is defensible 
on general principles of reason, any more than in 
law. This is not the hinge on which tlie debate turns, 

Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down an 
accunUe state of the question, I will venture to affirm, 
1st, That there is no statute existing, by which 

* Precedents, in opposition to principles, have little weight with 
Junius; but he thought it necessary to meet the ministry, upon 
their own ground. 
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^hirt specific disat»tity which we speak d b created. 
£F there be, let it be produced* The argument will 
Aen be at an and. 

2dly, That there is no precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, which conies 
entirely home to the present case, viz. " Where 
an expelled member has been returned again, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
has been declared the sitting member. '* If there 
be such a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, 
and I am sure it will have more weight than all the 
cunning arguments which have been drawn from in- 
ferences and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet which 
I presume contains the whole strength of the party, 
have declared*, " That Mr. Walpole's was the first 
and only, instance, in which the electors of any county 
or borough had -returned a person fexpelled, to serve 
in the same parliament." It is not possible to con- 
ceive a case more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole 

* Caae of the Middlesex Election considered, page 38. 

JI4r. JValfioU*9 Vfaa the JirBt and only instance^ &c.] This whole 
^■tatementof jthe case of Walpole, with the refutation of the infer- 
ences which tlie ministry had drawn from it, are not excelled even 
by the admirable logic with which Chillingworth confounds the 
arguments of Knot, the Papist ; nor by that with which the clear 
and mathematical Pascal, in his Lettrea Provincialeay overpower* 
the sophistry of the Jesuits. 

iWr. Wai/ioie ww exftelledj &c.] This was he who became after- 
wards the celebrated First Mmister of George the First, and George 
the Second. He wa4 expeBed by a Tory majority, fDr the crime of 
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was expelled ; and, having a majority of votes at 
the next election, was returned again. The friends 
of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the ministry, 
petitioned the House that he might be the sitting 
member. ' Thus far the circumstances tally exactly, 
except that our House of Commons siaved Mr. Luttrdl 
the trouble of petitioning. The point of law, however, 
was the same. It came regularly before the House, and 
it was their business to determine upon it. They did 
determine it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly 
elected. If it be said, that they meant this resolution 
as matter of favour and indulgence to the borough, 
which had retorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order 
that the burgesses, knowing what the law was, might 
correct their error — I answer. 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to oppose 
a supposition, which no man can prove, to a &ct 
which proves itself. 

II. That if this were the intention of the House 
of Commons, it must have defeated itself. The 
burgesses of Lynn could never have kno>vn their 
error, much less could they have corrected it by any 
instruction they received from the proceedings of the 
House of Commons. They might, perhaps, have 

accepting profits upon a military contract, while Secretary at War, 
under a Whig administration. On account of his guilt, his expul- 
sion, and his having been committed to the Tower, he was, in spit« 
of his own efforts, and those of the burgesses of Lynn Regis, ex- 
cluded from that parliament. His activity in it had been dreaded* 
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foreseen that, if they returned Mr. Walpole again, he 
wouldagain be rejected; but they never could infer, 
from a resolution by which the candidate with the 
fewest votes was declared not duly elected^ that at a 
ftiture election, and in. similar circumstances, the 
House of Commons would reverse their resolution, 
and receive the same candidate as duly elected, whom 
they had before rejected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most extraordinary 
way of declaring the law of parliament, and what I 
presume no man, whose understanding is not at cross- 
purposes with itself, could possibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought myself at 
liberty to argue from suppositions rather than fix)m 
&cts, I think the probabilit}'-, in this instance,* i$ 
directly the reverse of what the ministry affirm ; and 
that it is much more likely that the House of Com- 
mons, at that time, would rather have strained a point 
in favour of Mr. Tayldr, than that they would have 
violated the law of parliament, and robbed Mr. 
Taylor of a right legally vested in him, to gratify a 
refractory borough, which, in defiance of them, had 
returned a person branded with the strongest mark • 
of the displeasure of the house. 

But really. Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot 
call it argument, is a mockery of the common under-, 
standing of the nation, too gross to be endured. Our 
dearest interests are at stake. An attempt has been 

yoL. I. <^q 
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made, not taerely to rob a single county of its rights, 
but, by inevitable consequence, to alter the constitu- 
tion of the House of Conunons. This fat^ attempt 
has succeeded, and stands as a precedent recorded 
forever. If the ministry ar^ unable to defend their 
cause by fair argument founded on facts, let them 
spare us at least the mortification of being amused 
and deluded like children, I believe there is yet a 
spirit of resistance in this country, which will not 
submit to be oppressed; but I am sure there is a 
fund of good sense in this country, which cannot be 
deceived. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVII. 
to TttE ffetfJtfift OF tHUE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



SOMJE of the leas skilful or mori fiertiTiacious advocates for the 
decision of the House of Commons on the Middlesex election^ were 
t^sfio^ed to overlook every thing in the contest y but the turfiitude of 
WUkei's moral character ^ the turbulent refractoriness of the 
freeholders of Middlessx^ the indefinite extent o/* Me privilege of 
parliament, and the unreasoruibleness of exciting discontent 
throughout the Tuition^ on account of a single act of doubtful 
legality by its refiresentatives* 

A quotation from a fiamf Met by one qf these advocates of the minis' 
try J and a letter by another ^fiadapfiearedin the Public Advertiser y 
since the fiublication qfJvvivs's last Letter, The object qf the 
ftresent Letter ^ is, to refute what those persons had advanced. 

Hefhtds little difficulty in maintaining what he had brforcy indeed^ 
mifficiently evinced; that it was Idwj not genenU reason nor exfic 
diencyy by which alone the contest might be decided; and that the 
House qf Commons could fiossessj under the right q/* privilege qf 
fiarliamenty no authority but what wasy at least j either expressed 
in statutes^ or established by a train of deary unexcefitionable firC' 
cedents. He urgesy that the ministry themselves did not presume 
to maintain thaty if there were even usefulness or' equity in the 
annihilation qf the votes of the obnoxious electors of MiddleseXy tfie 
House qf Commons couldy by a simple resolution^ make it law. He 
deprecates the recurrence qf any similar exercise of an usurped 
authority by that House ; and expresses a wish thaty if it be thought . 
necessary to endow the representatives of the Commons with such 
u powery it should at least be conferred by one regular and solemn 
act of the whole legislature. 

This Letter is less masterly than that which immediately precedes 
it; but th§ purpose for which it was.writteny was comparatively 
s&ght. It appears as an auxiliary epistle from Ph i j-o- Jun i u s . 
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SIR, !• August^ 1769. 

It will not be necessary for Junius to take 
the trouble of answering your correspondent G. A. or 
the quotation from a speech without doors, published 
ih your paper of the 28th of last month. The speech 
appeared before Junius's Letter; and, as the author 
seems to consider the great proposition, on which all 
his argument depends, viz. that Mr. Wilkes was under 
that known legal incapacity of which Junius speaks, 
as a point granted, his speech is in no shape an 
answer to Junius, for this is the very question in 
debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first, that if he did not 
admit Junius's state of the question, he should have 
shewn the fallacy of it, or given us a more exact one ; 
— secondly, that considering the many hours and days 
which the ministry and their advocates have wasted, 
in public debate, in compiling large quartos, and 
colhcting innumerable precedents, expressly to prove ; 
that the late proceedings of the House of Commons 
are vi^rranted by the law, custom, and practice of par- 
liament, it is rather an extraordinary supposition, to 
be made by one of their own party, even for the sake 
of argument, that no such statute , no such custom of 
parliament y no such case in pointy can be produced. 

Afioint grantedr^'^n no »ha/ie an answer*'} Even from the pen 
of Junius, this phraseology isnot to be approved as elegant or pure. 
It is evidently vulgar; and the use oi^n no sAafie^^iA indefenu^ly 
idaorrect. 
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G. A. may^ however, make the supposition with 
safety. It contains nothing but literally the feet, 
except that there is a case exactly in point, with a 
decision of the house diametrically opposite to that 
which the present House of Commons came to in 
favour of Mr. Luttrell. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause; and as it usually happens 
with felsehood, are driven to the necessity of shifting 
their ground, and changing their whole defence. At 
first we were told, that nothing could be clearer than 
that the proceedings of the House of Commons were 
justified by the known law and uniform custom of 
parliament. But now, it seems, if there be no law, 
the House of Commons have a right to make one; 
and if there be no precedent, they have a right to create 
the first: — for this, I presume, is the amount .of the 
questions proposed to JtrNiirs. If your correspond- 
ent had been at all versed in the law of parliament, 
or generally in the laws of this country,- he would 
have seen that this defence is as weak and false as the 
former. 



77^ nece98Uyf>fahifting their ground."] . Junius, with good reason^ 
supposed the ministry to be willing to urge, in defence of the ob* 
no>dou8 decision of the House of Commons, all arguments, whether 
good or bad, that might have any weight with any understandings* 
This induced him to discuss and refute, not only their capital argu- 
ments, but even the weakest they could produce with any shew of 
plausibility ; since there were none so weak as not to influence 
some minds. 
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The privileges of either House of ParKament, it 
is true, are indefinite; that is, thejr have Hot. been 
described or laid down in any one code or declaration 
whatsoever: but, whenever a question of privilege ha^ 
arisen, it has invariably been disputed or maintained 
upon the footing of precedents alone*, hi the course 
of the proceedings upon the Aylesbury election, the 
House of Lords resolved, ** That neither House of 
Pjffliament had any power, by any vote or declaratioiT^ 
to create to themselves any new privilege that was 
not warranted by the known laws and customs of 
parliament.'* And to tliis rule the House of Cot»- 
mons, though otherwise they had acted in a very 
arbitrary manner, gave their assent; for they afiinhed, 
that they had guided themselves by it, in asserting 
their privileges. — Now, Si^, if this be true ^h 
respect to matters of privilege, in which the House of 
Commons, individually and as a body, are principally 



The firivilegcs of cither Houacy &c.] 'fheprivilegesof thefioase 
of Commons were, afterwards, not a little restricted, by the content 
tion between that House and the City Magistrates ; and, at hsr, by 
the rescinding of the obnoxious resolution in regard to tlie Middle- 
sex election. 

• This is still ^leeting the ministry upon their own ground ; for, 
in truth, no precedents will support either natural injustice, or 
violation of positive right. * 

JVbw^ Sir, if this be true with respect to matters of prMltgfy 
Sec] This is a very accurate distinction, most seasonably made* 
When a third party, of such importance as the freeholders of ther 
wh»l« kingdom, was interested ; that limitation of the privileges of 
the House of Commons, could not but be highly obligatory, which' 
was acknowledged even in matters of mere order and regulaUon m 
-which only tlie House and some second party had a concern* 
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conoemed, how much more strongly will it hold 
against any pretended power in that house, to create 
or declare a new law, by which not only the rights 
of the house over their own member and those of the 
inember himself, are included, but also those of a 
third and separate party, I mean the freeholders of 
the kingdom! To do justice to the ministry, they 
h^ve not yet pretended, that any one, or any two of 
the three estates have power to make a new law, with- 
out the concurrence of the third- They know that 
9 man who maintains such a doctrine, is liable, by 
statute, to the heaviest penalties. They do not ac» 
knowledge that the House of Commons have assumed 
a new privilege, or declared a new law. On .the 
contrary, they affirm, that their proceedings have been 
stricdy conformable to, and founded upon, tlie ancient 
law and custom of parliament. Thus, therefore, the 
question returns to the point at which Junius had 
fixed it, viz. Whether or no this be the law ofparlia- 
ment? If it be not, the House of Commons had no 

Whether or no this be the law nf parliament?^ This was the only 
question. If bis opponents might be confined to the discussion of 
this question, Junius was sure of victory. The partisans of the 
ministry, though pretending to argue only concerning the law of 
parliament ; yet, in their representations to the nation at large, 
4Dontrived, as often as possible, to blink that question ; and to talk 
only of general expediency, and of the folly of suffering such a man 
as Wilkes, witli his seditious abettors, to insult the great powen of 
the state, and to spread discontent and alarm throughout the empire. 
This strain of reasoning was but too successful, in tlie more distant 
parts of the kingdom. All could enter, more or less, into it. They 
were comparatively few, who could judge, with discernment, of 
the question of law. 
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legal authority to establish the precedent; and the 
precedent itself is a mere fact, without any proof of 
right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question of 
the simplest nature : Must a thing be wrongs because 
it /las never been done before? No. But admitting it 
were proper to be done, that alone does not convey 
an authority to do it. As to the present case, I hope 
I shall never see the time, when not only a single 
person, but a whole county, and in effect, the entire 
collective body of the people, may again be robbed 
of their birth-right by a vote of the House of Com- 
mcHis. But if, for reasons which I am unable to 
comprehend, it be necessary to trust that house with 
a power so exorbitant and so unconstitutional, at least 
let it be given to them by an act of the legislature. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

TO SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, SOLICITOR GENERAL 
TO HER MAJESTY. 



TO dUtinguiah^ hafipily^ the Jitneasea of timca^ fieraona^ placcaj 
actiona^ and worda^ ia the trueat evidence of that divinity ofgeniua 
vhich ia alone able to fireaide with native authority^ over the 
affaira ofaocial life^ and to away^ at willj the deaigna andfiaaaiona 
^f mankind. Jf of any other fioHtician^ or orator^ ancient- or 
modern^ thia iay aaauredly^ the fiower qf Ivvixjs. Mr haa he, 
anywhere^ more aignally diaplayed ity than in thia Let^/er to Sir 
William Blackatone* 

Aa Junius atatedin one of the fireceding Lettcra ; Sir William 
Blackatone had^in afieaking in the Houae ofCommona^on the guea^ 
tion of the Middlcaex election j uttered an ofiifdon^ that seemed to 
fda opfionenta to contradict the doctrine ofhia Commentaries. The 
contradiction wo*, to the effusion of Blackatone^ earnestly ex^ 
fioaed by Mr. George Gre?rville. Junius a?id others malicioualy 
firoclaimed to the public^ with ^hat ahame the recreant lawyer 
had been overwhelmed* Blackatone, accuatomed onhf to thefiraiae 
qftalentay of integrity ^ of juridical erudition, was unhappy and 
impatient, till he might shake off the disgrace* jinonymously, 
therefore, yet without disguising his manner of writing, and with 
no aTixious care for concealment, he soon gave to the public, in 
answer to a publication by Sir JVilliam Meredith; a pamphlet, in 
which his own late conduct in the House of Commons was anjciously 
viiuiicated, and an elaborate attempt ivas made to reconcile the doc^ 
tnne of his s^ieech with t/iai of liij book. To that painjihlet, he 
added a postscript, in refutation of the reashiirtg in the Sijcteetith 
of these Letters q/* Junius. Beddcs^ it was evidnit^ that the severe 
reproaches before throivn ou!^ by Junius, o^sninst hhiy had contri'- 
buted, fierhcps, more than any thtrg ehcy to draiv forth tlw whole 
publication. 

Mw, the happy discrimination o/" Juki us, ivas evinced in thisj that he 
instantly suw all the advantage vjhich was to be gained by entering 
the Hits with Sir JViUiam IjIack:to7ic. L'c /uralvcd the pa?n/,hlet 
VOL. I. R r . 
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to he Sir William's own; and probahhf had private injormationj 
confirming the internal eiddence of thefdece itself. He was aware, 
that the fame of havtng triumphed aver Blackstone^ would add to his 
authority y much new weight with those who were unable to judge 
for themselves^ of the conclusive farce of Ms arguments. He saw, 
toOy where it might be proper to press hard upon his opponent; 
where to treat him with seeming candour ctnd gentleness; haw to 
make both gentleness and severity combine^ to accumulate canfttsion 
on the head of the lawyer ; how to reflUe^ in a very few pages^ the 
lengthened reasonings of a bulky pamphlet. 
With these views^ and with address thus masterly^ does JuKius open 
this attack upon Blackstone, He pointedly states^ in it^ his reasons 
for thinking Sir William the author of the treatise which he is about 
to refute. TTiey are forcible ; and^ I suppose, unanswerable. In 
an armlysis of that treatise, he considers it as divided into an attack 
on Mr. GrcnviUe's character, and a defence of Biackstont^s own, 
Grenville was accused of inconsistency; as having been the first 
to persecute Mr. Wilkes, thoughfin^egard to t/ie Middlesex elec» 
tion, he seemed now his zealous defender; but, Junius alleges that 
the defence of the rights of the- freefiolders of Middlesex, impSed 
no ap/irobation of the first errors of Mr. Wilkes. He was accused 
<f having insidiously waited to ensnare, and triumph otver Black- 
stone: but, Junius maintains, that he had rather confided in Black- 
storie's erudition and integrity, and had sought opportunity to do 
him honour. Sir William Meredith once, on the question concern- 
ir^ General Warrants, the keen adversary of Gremville, was blamed 
in Blackstone^ s pamphlet, as having joined in misrepresentation^ the 
man whom he, before, so fiercely persecuted: Junius denies, that it 
was misrepresentation in which Mr. Grenville and Sir William 
Meredith agreed. Quoting the very words from Blackstone^s Com- 
mentaries, he proves, that the law, as explained in that work, recog- 
nized not those disquaUficationsfor election, under which the House 
of Commons had excluded Mr. IVilkesfrom his seat for Middlesex^ 
He then shews, that Wilken^s was not merely a particular case that 
could not be foreseen, birlonging to a class that was, in t/ie Commen" 
taries, actually enumerated, but constituted the only instance which 
liad been hitherto exhibited, tfa new class in which a multitude of 
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OiMea might be comftrehendedy tfmtgh U had dceriy till now^ utterly 
unknovm doth to Black^toneand to the constitution. The acute dis* 
crimination with which Junius fiurniea and constmtmates this argu- 
menty aeema to set him^ both as a lawyer and a logician^ greatly 
above the man whose inconsistencies and clumsy afiology^ he impugns. 
The peroration is happy. It covid not but leave a sting in the 
bosom of him to whom it was addressed. It was adapted to make 
the public detest him as an apostate from tnuhj which he had him- 
Mclf once taught i and could not yet steadily deny. 



SIR, 29. yufyy 1769. 

1 SHALL make you no apology for con- 
sidering a certain pamphlet, in which your late 
conduct is defended, as written by yourself. The 
personal interest, the personal resentments, and 
above all, that wounded spirit, unaccustomed to re- 
proach, and I hope not frequently conscious of de- 
serving it, are signals which betray the author to us 
as plainly as if your name were in the title-page. 
You appeal to the public in defence of your repu- 
tation. We hold it. Sir, that an injury offered to an 
individual, is interesting to society. On this princi- 
pie, the people of England made common cause 
with Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are in* 
jured, they will join in your resentment. I shall 
not -follow you through the insipid form of a third 
pei:son, but address myself to you directly. 

You seem to think the channel of a pamphlet 

' more respectable,' and better suited to the dignity 

of your cause, than that of a newspaper. JBe it sa 
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Yet if newspapers are scurrilous, yon must con- 
fess they are impartial. They give us, without any 
apparent preference, the wit and argument of the 
ministry, as well as the abusive dulness of tlie oppo- 
sition. The scales are equally poised. It is not the 
printer's fault, if the greater weight inclines the 
balance. 

Your pampWet, then, is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of 
your own. It would have been more consistent, per- 
haps, with your professed intention, to have confined 
yourself to tlie last. But anger has some claim to in- 
dulgence, and railing is usually a relief to the mind. 
I hope you have found benefit from the experiment. 
It is not my design to enter into a formal vindication 
of Mr. Grcnville, upon his oViTi principles. I have 
neither the honour of being personally known to him, 
nor do I pretend to be completely master of all the 
facts. I need not run the risk of doing an injustice 
to his opinions, or to his conduct, when your pam- 
phlet alone curries, upon the face of it, a full vindi- 
cation of botli. 

Your first reflection is, tliat Mr. Grenville* was, 
of all men, the person who should not have com- 

// is not the firintcr^a fatUty See] Letters from advocates for tibe 
measures of the ministry were, at this time, published in the same 
newspapers in which those of Junius appeared. The irony of this 
and the two preceding periods, is admirably strong and happy. 

* Mr. Grenville had quoted a passage from the Doctor's excel- 
lent Commentaries, which directly contradicted the doctrine main* 
tained by the Doctor in the House of Commons. 
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plainedof inconsistence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. 
This, Sir, is either an unmeaning sneer, a peevish 
expression of resentment, or, if it means any thing, 
you plainly beg the question ; for, whether his par- 
liamentary conduct, with regard to Mr. Wilkes, has 
or has not been inconsistent, remains yet to be 
proved. But it seems, he received, upon the spot, 
a sufficient chastisement for exercising so unfairly^ 
his talents pf misrepresentation. You are a lawyer, 
Sir, and know better than I do,- upon what particular 
occasions, a talent for misrepresentation may ht fairly 
exerted ; but to punish ^ a man a second time, when 
he has been once sufficiently chastised, is rather too 
severe. It is not ia the laws of England ; it is not 
in your own Commentaries ") nor is it yet, I believe, 
in the new law you have revealed to the House of 
Commons. I hope this doctrine has no existence 
but in your own heart. After all, Sir, if you had 
consulted tliat sober discretion, which you seem to 
oppose with triumph to the honest jollity of a taveni, 
it might have occurred to you, that although you 

That Mr* Grenville^ was, of allmerty &c.] Mr. Grenville was 
minister when a general warrant was issued against the author's and 
printers of the North Briton. Yet, he was now the advocate of 
the rights of the abettors of Wilkes. This was the inconsistency 
with which Blackstone charged him. 

But tofiunish a man a second time^ Sec] This may seem trivial 
word-catching. But, against Sir William Blackstone, of whom the 
niost cautious precision was to be expected, it had necessarily great 
force. 

Honest jollify of a tavern^ &c.] The opposition settled mn^y of 
their plans of procedure at tavern-meetings, in which com iviiility 
was, not rai^ely, pushed to excess. 
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could have succeeded in fixing a charge of inconsist- 
ence upon Mr. Grenville, it would not have tended^ 
in any shape, to exculpate yourself. 

Your next insinuation, that Sir William Meredith 
had hastily adopted the false glosses of his new ally, 

' Sir WUliam Meredith^ &c*] Sir William Meredith was a gentle* 
man of considerable note among the Whig members of the House 
of Commons, from the very beginning of the opposition to Bute* 
His industry and bustling activity were not, however, always agree- 
able to his party. The famous motion — to declare the use of General 
Warrants illegal— was proposed by him in the House of Commons ; 
but not, as appears from that celebrated, though poorly written 
pamphlet, The iliatory of the Minority ^ without some jealous dissa- 
tisfaction of those, who thought themselves much fitter to be the 
leaders in an enterprise of so much importance. In the war of 
pamphlets which ensued, he wrote one under the title of, ji Refdy to 
the Defence <f the Majority on the Question relating to General 
Warrants. In the debates on the question concerning the Middlesex 
election, he earnestly supported the pretensions of Wilkes, and the 
rights of the electors. The violation of the rights of the Duke of 
Portland, in regard to the lease of Inglewood Forest, on the principle 
that prescriptive possession could have, in law, no force against the 
claims of the crown, occasioned the passing of the Milhim TemfiUM 
act, by which that odious principle was forever abolislied* Yet, 
even in this act, it was contrived to introduce a clause, which was 
tiM)ught to defeat an essential part of the intention of those by whom 
tiic act had been chiefly promoted* Sir William Meredith, there- 
fore, again distinguished himself by moving, in the House of Com- 
mons, the repeal of that obnoxious clause* In the progress of the 
contest wfth America, Dr* Barron, of the university of SL iVndre w, 
published, ji History <f the Colonization of the Free States qf 
Jlntiquity ; a work that was received with great fsivour by the 
admininistration, and was thought of sufficient consequence to 
deserve refutation by the opix)sition* To this work. Sir William 
Meredith prepared an elaborate answer, under the title of HUtori- 
cal Remarks on the Taxation of Free States* A few copies of this 
treatise were printed : but, it has not been made public* 
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te of the same sort with the first. It conveys a sneer 
as little worthy of the gravity of your character, as it 
is useless to your defence. It is idf little moment to 
the public to inquire, by whom the charge was con- 
ceived, or by whom it vi^s adopted. The only 
question we ask is, whether or no it be true. The 
remainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenville's 
conduct destroy themselves. He could not possibly 
come prepared to traduce your integrity to the house. 
He could not foresee that you would even speak upon 
the question; much less could he foresee that you 
would maintain a direct contradiction of that doctrine, 
which you had, solemnly, disinterestedly, and upon 
soberest reflection, delivered to the public. He came 
armed, indeed, with what he thought a respectable 
authority, to support what he was convinced was the 
cause of truth; and, I doubt not, he intended to 
^ve you, in the course of the debate, an honourable 
and public testimony of his esteem. Thinking highly 
of his abilities, I cannot however allow him the gift 



JBlt couid not ftosBibly come firefiared to traduce your integrity y 
&c.] This part of the defence of Mr. Grenville, is but of doubtful 
truth. He could not infallibly foresee, but he had very probably 
good reason to expect, that Dr. Blackstone would speak in the 
debate, and would argue on the side of administration. He knew 
that Blackstone 's arguments would, at least, be plausible, and that 
his authority could not but have great weight. If, aware of these 
probabilities, and acqu^nted with the doctrine of the Commenta- 
ries, Grenville had yet neglected to watch^ and to entrap in a dilem- 
ma, one of his most powerful adversaries in tlie debate ; he 7niuit 
have possessed very little shrewdness of intellect, and must have 
been extremely ill-qualified for a leader in the House of Com- 
mons. 
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of divination. As to what you are pleased to call 
a plan coolly formed to impose upon the House of 
Commons, and his' producing it without provocation 
at midnight, I consider it ds the language of pique 
and invective, therefore unworthy of regard. But, 
Sir, I am sensible I have followed your example too 
long, and wandered from die point. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 

I consider it^ as, the language of pique and invective^ &c] Let 
the reader carefully examine tliat period in the text, of which these 
■words make a part ; he will perceive, that the pronoun iV, in the 
member of the sentence here quoted, acts by necessity the part of a 
relative ; but that there is no antecedent, in grammatical strictness 
corresponding to it. Had Junius chosen to write in the beginning 
of the period — jia to what you arc fileaaed to say of a filan^ ?cc. — 
there would have been an antecedent, corresponding with perfect 
accuracy to the subsequent relative. As it is, we are obliged to 
guess, from the meaning, what the syntax should be, instead of find- 
ing, as we ought, in tl^e construction, a guide to the signification. 

The quotation from your Commentaries is matter ofrecordy &c.3 
This whole paragraph ought to be again and again perused by the 
reader, who would learn from these Letters of Junius, to reason 
and to persuade. It is an example of the most admirable clearness^ 
closeness, precision, strengtli, and artifice of logic. In writings this 
sort of eloquence is, ever, far the most powerful. The eloquence of 
speaking seems, for the greater part, to require more diflFusive 
copiousness, and a wider amplitude of illustration. Yet, with great 
dignity of voice and address ; with a distinct, slow, full, and yet 
animated elocution ; with intuitive quickness in discerning the truth; 
and witli the most vivid cncrg)' of fancy and sentiment, for its illus- 
tnition and enforcement ;• even in speaking, the mode of the elo- 
quence of Junius, aiid of Demosthenes, will be fcund much more 
ilhuniuatinj, impressive, and convincing, than that of a Cicero, a 
Burke, or a I^ousscuu. 
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nor misrepresented by your enemies ; and I am willing 
to take your own word for what you have said in the 
House of Commons. If there be a real difference 
between what you have written, and what you have 
spoken, you confess that your book ought to be the 
standard. Now, Sir, if words mean any thing, I 
apprehend that, when a long enumeration of disquali- 
fications (whether by statute or the custom of parlia- 
ment) concludes with these general comprehensive 
words, " but subject to these restrictions and dis- 
qualifik:ations, every subject of the realm is eligible of 
common right," a reader of plain understanding must 
of course rest satisfied, that no species of disqualifi- 
cation whatsoever had been omitted. The known 
character of the author, and the apparent accuracy 
with which the whole work is compiled, would con- 
firm him in his opinion; nor could he possibly form 
any other judgment, without looking upon your 
Commentaries in the same light in which you con- 
sider those penal laws, which, though not repealed, 
are fallen into disuse, and are now, in effect, a snare 

TO THE UNWARY*. 

You tell us, indeed, that it ^vas not part of your 
plan, to specify any temporary incapacity ; and that . 

' A SKARE TO THK UNWARY.] Blackstonc's own words, slyly 
quoted against himself. 

* If, in stating the law upon any point, a judge deliberately affirms 
that he has included every case, and it should appear that he has 
purposely omitted a material case, he docs, in eflfect, lay a snare for 

the unwary. 

// fma notfiart ofyourfilan, to Bfiecify any temporary incaimcity, 
fcc] This was, indeed, but a very sorr>' excuse. Incapaciues both 
VOL. I. s s 
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foa GQfild not, vvitj^ut a spirit vi prcj>bec|r, JiauB 
4^Gified the disability of a private individjual, subsp^ 
quent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was^ i know not ; but what it should faaive 
been, in order to complete the work you have givea 
us, is by no mean^ difficult to detennine. The 
incapacity, which you call temporary, may continue 
seven years ; and though you might not have foreseen 
ibe particular case of Mn Wilkes, you might and 
should have foreseen the possibility of such a casfe, 
and told us how fin* the House of Commons wei^ 
authorized to proceed in it by the law and custom of 
parliament. The freeholders of Middlesex would 
then have kno^vn what they had to trust to, and woufa} 
never have returned Mr, Wilkes, when X^loa^ 
Luttrell was a candidate against him. They would 
have chosen some indifferent person^ rather thw 
submit to be represented by the object of thek coa- 
tempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabilities 
which affect whole classes of men, and those whick 
aflPect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 
understanding. Your Commentaries had taught me 
that, althoiigh the instance in which a penal law is 
exerted be particular, the laws themselves are general. 
They are made for the benefit and instruction of the 
public, though the penalty falls only upon an indi- 



lemfiorary and fierfietual^ both ought to have been stated, and \ 

to have boen intended to be stated, in that part of the institute of 

^lackstone which treats of the rights of election. 
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^idiiab Tou> cannot but know, &ity l^t ^h^ wa^ 
Mr. Wilkes's case ycsrtftrdteiy, may be ycrars of mitit 
to-morrow ; and that, consequently, tfte e^Hcnmon 
right of every subject of the realm is invaded by it. 
FtofesaiDg,. therefoTe, to treat of the constittrticw of 
the House of Commons, and of the !aws suid eus^ 
tams relative to that constitution, you certainty were 
^aiity of a most unpardonable omission, in taking no 
notoce c£a right and privilege of the hottse, mcfe ex- 
traordinary and more M'bitrary than all the others 
they possess put together. If the expialsiori of a 
member, not under any fegal difiabHity, of ftdelf 
creates in him a» incapaci^ to be elected, I see a 
xeady way marked out, by whieh the mjgority may, 
al any time, remove, the hoaestest and ablest men who 
ba^en to- be in opposition to them. To say, that 
tbey will net make this extravagant use of their power ^ 
would be a language unfit for a iwart so learned in the 
U»v^ as^ you are. By your doctrine, Sir, they Ami^ 

If the expulsion^ &c. — creates — ] ITie moods of verbs express 
the generic distinctions oi fiotentiality* None of tliese is more 
remarkable than that which subsists between power actually exis- 
ttsnt, and power only possible ; the former signified in the indicative 
iikoo^ the* latter in the subjunctive. But, of this truth, English 
Writers in general appear, if we may judge from their practice, to 
te utterly ignorant, or scornfully careless. Our grammarians dis- 
tinguish' tt subjunctive mood : but, our writers employ the form of 
tKc indi^atave, indiflferently, also for the subjunctive. Junius uses 
here^ crea(e9 of the indicative, instead of the subjunctive create. 
He U888, elsewhere, are for 6e. And, in general, though in other 
respects the most correct in style, perhaps, of all our writers, he 
uses always the forms of the indicative, to signify as well fioaaible as 
actually exiating power. In this, I cannot advise the reader tQ 
tiQitate him. 
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the power; and laws, you know, are intended to 
guard against what men may do, not to trust to what 
they v)ill do. 

Upon the whole, Sir, the charge against you is of a 
plain, simple nature : it appears even upon the face of 
your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your justifi- 
cation of yourself is full of subtlety and refinement, and 
in some places not very intelligible. If I were per- 
sonally your enemy, I should dwell, with a malignant 
pleasure, upon those great and usefiil qualifications 
which you certainly possess, and by which you once 
acquired, though they could not preserve to you, the 
respect and esteem of your country ; I should enu- 
merate the honours you have lost, and the virtues 
you have disgraced : but having no private resent- 
ments to gratify, I think it sufficient to have given 
my opinion of your public conduct, leaving the 
punishment it deserves to your closet and to yourself. 

JUNIUS. 



To your closet and to yourself.'] I am afraid, that the use of the 
tldset in this place, cannot be called happy. Not that a specious 
defence of the figure might not be found. But, after the ardour and 
majesty of the former part of the sentence, the manner in which 
closet is mentioned in the end of it, produces to tlie mind of the 
reader much of the effect of an anti- climax. How should his closet 
punish hhn, by any thing separate from the punishment of his own 
repectious? 
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LETTER XIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



JUNIUS had allege dy in the Letter immediately fireeedingy thai Sir 
William Blackttane'a Commentaricsj in order to reftresent faithfully 
the state of the law of England at the time when they were written^ 
ought to have expreaaed all the cauaea of diagtialification from 
serving in Parliament^ w/dch were then knofwn to that law. He 
erven beatowed the firaiae of affirming^ that all the legal and known 
cauaea ofauch diaqualification were faithfully exhibited in that excel- 
lent compendium of Engliah juii^irudence. But he hence took occa- 
sion to reproach Blackatone ao much t/ie more aeverely^ aa an 
apoatatefromprinciplea winch he liadaolemnly recorded aa hisy and 
had recommended by Ma authority to the whole nation, 

Evenaince the publication of the Letter in which theae facta were tlie 
moat diatinctly explained^ Blackatone had fcnmd an Advocate ; w/io 
m a Letter to the Publisher of the St. Jamea*a Evening Poat, imputed 
to Junius, the abaurdity of complaining, that the Commentaries 
of the Laws of England did notforetel events, aa well aa explain 
princifdea and institutions, did not anticipate the facts of the crimes^ 
the expulsion, and the incapacitation of John Wilkes, 

It did not escape the sagacity o/" Junius, that this imputation, how* 
erver egregiously false, might have its weight with those careless 
readers to whom a joke, or a maHcious insinuation, is at any time 
better than a grave and candid argument, and who are apt to hasten 
away, with half apprehended ndsrepresenfations upon their minds, 
aa being too light ahd indifferent about truth, to tise any pains of 
mqidry to discover it, unless it be urged unavoidably upon their 
notice. 

He therefore liastened, in t/ie person ©/"Philo-Junius, to correct that 
writer's unjust charge. Tins was the object of the following short 
Letter. 

In the ^nt paragraph of this Letter, its author relates and refutes 
the misrepresentation of his new opponent. In the stcon^ paragraph, 
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he endeavoura to confirm hU own original statement f 6y a reference 
to the incidents qf the debate in the House ofOmmms^ in which 
Blackstone^s Commentaries were successfully quoted against himjself. 



siR^ 14» August^ 1769. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the St. James's 
Evening-Post first wilfully misunderstands Jtricrirs, 
then censures him fi^r a bad reasoner. Junius does 
not say that it was incumbent upon Doctor Black- 
stone to foresee and state the crimes for which Mr. 
Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of prophecy, 
he had even done so, it would have been notMng to 
the purpose. The question is, not for what particu- 
lar offences a person may be expelled ; but generally, 
whether by the law of parliament expulsion alone 
creates a disqualification. If the afiirmative be the 
law of parliament. Doctor Blackstohe might and 
should have told us so. The question is not confined 
to this or that particular person, but forms one great 
general branch of disqualification, too important in 
itself, and too extensive in its consequences, to be 
omitted in an accurate work expressly treating of the 
law of parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this. Dbctor 
Blackstone, while he was speaking in the House of 
Commons, never once thought of his Commentaries, 
until the contradiction was unexpectedly lu'ged, and 
stared him in the face. Instead of defending himself 
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upon the $pot, he sunk under the charge, in an agoi^ 
Ckf confusion and tle:q)air. It is well known^ that 
Aere was a pause of some minutes in the house, from 
a ;Seneral expectation that the Doctor would say some- 
tiiing in his own defence ; but it seems, his faculties 
were too much overpowered to think of those sub- 
tleties and refinements which have since occured to 
him. It was then that Mr. Grenville received the 
severe chastisement, which the Doctor mentions with 

Sunk tender the charge^ &c«] The labours of Lowth and of J^n- 
8on have been employed in vain. The barbarous anomalies of 
English ^)eech are still renewed, perpetuated, and multiplied. 
Newspapers, magazines, reviews, and translations, are absolutely so 
many flower-beds of provincialisms, foreign idioms, colloquial bar- 
barisms, and ignorant or afiected violations of the most common 
proprieties of grammar. These are, much more than any other 
books, in the hands of the common reader. From these, even per- 
sons of liberal education, borrow the greater part of their phrase- 
ology for both speaking and writing. Hence is our language, in 
spite of the progress of literature, at least not more correct and pure 
than in the days of Swift and Addison. Instead of 9unk^ which is 
properly the participle perfect, Junius ought to have here used 
9ank^ the only preterite of the verb Hnk. But, the vicious use 
of nrnky as a preterite, is, in defiance of analogy and classical 
authority, now almost universal* On the contrary, it is common 
with Englisli writers, to use the preterite for theparticiple-^e had 
begauy for he had begun — he had ran^ for he had run^ See. &c. — A 
practice so vicious cannot be too earnestly exploded. 

// was then t/iat Mr. Grenrville received^ &c.] Mr, Grenville, 
after triumphantly quoting Dr. Blackstone*s book against the 
Doctor himself, paused for the Doctor's reply, and insultingly shook 
his head when he saw the Doctor remain fearfully silent. The 
interruption of the debate, and the still eager expectation of the 
house, moved Sir Fletcher Norton to interpose. The words of his 
interposition, though contemptuously mentioned by Junius, were 
.sufficiently facetious. 
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so much triumph. / ivish the honourable gentleman^ 
instead of shaking his liead^ ivould shake a good ar- 
gument out of it. If to the elegance, novelty, and 
bitteniess of this ingenious sarcasm, we add the 
natural melody of the amiable Sir Fletcher Norton's 
pipe, we shall not be surprised that Mr. GrenviUe 
was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the Doctor I would recommend it to him 
to be quiet. If not, he may perhaps hear again fix)m 
Junius himself. 

PHILO-JUNIUS. 



Sir Fletcher J^orlorCa pifie^ &c.] Sir Fletcher, some of whose 
former promotions have been already mentioned, was upon the 
death of Sir John Cust, cliosen Speaker of the House of Commons, 
on the 22d of January 1770. He sat, at this time, however, in that 
house, as a common member, among the crown lawyers. It was to 
assist a brother, that he interposed against Mr. GrenviUe* 

Mr* GrenviUe had been bred a lawyer himself : and hence would 
naturaUy take a leading part in a question tliat was at once juridical 
and poUtical. 

/ loouLd recommend it to Mm to be quiet, '\ This is puny vapour- 
ing, unworthy of the talents and the wonted magnanimity of 
Junius. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO A PAMPHLET, 

ENTITLED 

* AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTION STATED/ 



SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY DOCTOR BLACKSTONE 

SOLICITOR TO THE Q.UEBN, 

IK ANSWER TO JUNIUS'S LETTER* 



OF all the VfriterSj with vfhose works lam acquainted^ there is none 
whom Junius morf resembles in quick discernment of the weakfiarC 
of an adversary's argument^ in forcible refutation^ in sharp, humi- 
liating refilyy than Chillingworth, the author of the famou9 
Vindication of the Religion of Protestants, 

He has chosen^ in this particular instance^ to resemble that great writer^ 
also J in the fair exfiosition of his ofifionent's arguments. Ch illing- 
WORTH incorfiorated with his own the book of Knot ; and exhibited 
each chafiter of his adversary's ccmfiosition immediately before that 
chafUer of his own in which it was refuted, Junius directed that 
portion of Blackstone's pamphlet^ which was employed in the expres* 
contradiction of the doctrines advanced by him^ to be here inserted 
in the collection of his Lettersr, 

Jn this Postscript, indeed^ Sir William Blackstone displays little of the 
acuteness and penetration o/* Junius. He asserts^ that the prece^ 
dent of JValpolc's temporary incapacitation entirely coincided-^ in all 
particulars^ with the present case of that of Wilkes: he affirms^ that 

, the incapacity of a candidate must, of necessity, annihilate what' 
ever votefi were given in his fccvour: he avows that, in regard to 
this infliLence oftlie incapacity of a candidate annihilating the voices 
of the electors by w/iom he was preferred, the law had unaccountably 
changed since the time when, though Walpole, with a majority of 
voices ii^ his favour, was rejected as incapable, yet his rival Taylor, 
the c/toice of a minority of the electors of Lynn Regis, was noty 
however, received as the legal representative of that borough. 

His style is, in a comiderable degree, natural, clear, and correct; yetj 
more verbose, and much less terse, than that p/" Junius. 
YOL, I. T t 
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^INCE these papers were sent to the press, 
a writer in the public papers, who subscribes him- 
self J u if i us, has made a feint of bringing this question 
to a short issue. Though the foregoing observations 
contain, in my opinion, at least, a full refutation of 
all that this writer has offered, I shall, however, 
bestow a very few words upon him. It will cost me 
very little trouble to unravel and expose the soplustry 
of his argument. 

" I take the question,*' says he, " to be strictly 
this : Whether or no it be the known established 
law of parliament, that the expulsion of a member 
of the House of Commons, of itself, creates in him 
such an incapacity to be re-elected, that, at a subse- 
quent election, any votes given to him are null and 
void; and that any other candidate who, except the 
person expelled, has the greatest number of votes, 
ought to be the sitting member ?" 

Waving, for the present, any objection I may 
have to this state of the question, I shall venture to 
meet our champion upon his own ground ; and 
attempt to support the affirmative of it, in one of the 
two ways by which he says it can be alone fairly 
supported. " If there be jio statute," says he, " in 
which the specific disability is clearly created, 8cc* 
(and we acknowledge there is none) the custom of 



It will cott me very little trouble^ &c.] This boast is misenibly- 
helied in, tlje progress t)f the paper. 
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paiikment mu&t then be referred to: and some case 
ct cases, strictly in point, must be produced, with 
the decbibn of the court upon them." Now, I assert, 
that this has been done. Mr. Walpole's case is 
strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates 
s^bsolute incapacity of being re-elected. This was the 
clear decision of thehouse upon it ; and was a full decla- 
ration, that incapacity was the necessary conselciuence 
of expulsion. The law was as clearly and firmly fixed 
by this resolution, and is as binding in every subse- 
quent case of expulsion, as if it had been declared by 
an express statute, " That a member expelled by a. 
resolution of the House of Commons shall be decrticd 
Incapable of being re-elected." Whatever doubt, 
then, there might haA^e been of the law, before Ml", 
Walpole's case, with respect to the full operation of 
a vote of expulsion, there can be none now- The 
decision of the house^ upon lliis case, is strictly In 
point, to prove that expulsion creates absolute in- 
capacity in law (rf being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law, in this instance, must have 
the same operation alid eiTect with incapacity in law 

Thai exfiuiaion credle* abaotule incapacity in tav of being rie-r 
elected.'] The reader will afterwards find, from the faithful statb- 
tocnt of Junius, that the tTicaftacity of Walpolc, was not nnderi^tood 
to arise from his expulsion solely, but from his expulsion taken 
together with the causes which ostensibly occasioned it, and Ui^ 
circumstances with which it was accompanied. 

But, incctfiacity in ia'Ofj in this instance y mtcat have the same 
qfterationy &c.] The rights of electors, f: rin a part so efiscntiiit!/ 
ibndamental of the Britisili ConsUtotion, that nothing is to be applictl 
bjr (oo9e tmalogyy in decision upon tlieni, KoHiioSi but MCciute$ 
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in every other instance. Now, incapacity of being 
re-elected implies, in its very terms, that any votes 
given to the incapable person, at a subsequent election, 
are null and void. This is its necessary operation, 
or it has no operation at all. It is vox et praterea 
nihil. • We can no more be called upon to prove 
tliis proposition, than we can to prove that a dead 
man is not alive, or that t\vice two are four. When 
the terms are understood, the proposition is self- 
evident. 

Lastly : It is, in all <;^es of election, the known 
and established law of the land, grounded upon the 
clearest principles of reason and common sense, that 
if the votes given to one candidate are null and void, 

unequivocal, clear, and precise, or precedents of acknowledged 
authority and in every poiht coinciding without the slightest con- 
ceivable difference^ can be accepted as rules by which to determine 
in any case affecting the first rights of parliamentary election. This 
is establibhed beyond controversy, by natural reason and expedien- 
cy, by the whole practice of the English law, by the judgment of the 
greatest lawyers, — not excepting even Blackstone himself. 

But, the votes of the electors of Lynn Regis given for Mr. Wal- 
pole, at a time when he was incapable of re-election, were found 
to be null^ only iii favour ofhiin^ but validy in ofifioaitionto hia rival. 
Here was surely a distinction j and tliis distinction was established 
by a precedent to wliich all p.n'iics willingly appealed. It follows, 
then, that votes given in favour of an incapable person, whose inca* 
pacity had ariFcn from oqnilsion, were by the laws of England not 
absolutely luhl, but only null rjuoad istum. 

If Llackstonc could not discern tliis distinction, his penetration 
as a lawyer must have been very contemptible. If discerning, he 
yet chose lo avoid acknowledging it, What shall we say of his 

]lCIiCGtV I 
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they cannot be opposed to the votes given to another 
candidate. They cannot affect the votes of such can- 
didate at all. As they have, on the one hand, no posi- 
tive quality to add or establish, so have they, on the 
other hand, no negative one to subtract or destroy. 
They are, in a word, a mere non-entity. Such was 
the determination of the House of Commons in 
the Maiden and Bedford elections; cases strictly in 
point to the present question, as far as they are meant 
to be in point. And to say, tliat they are not in point, 
in all circumstances, in those particularly which 
are independent of the proposition which they are 
quoted to prove, is to say no more then that Mai- 
den is not Middlesex, nor Serjeant Comyns Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Let us see then how our proof stands. Expulsion 
creates incapacity; incapacity annihilates any votes 
^ven to the incapable person. The votes given to 
the qualified candidate stand upon their own bottom, 
firm and untouched, and can alone have effect. 

This, one would think, would be sufficient. But 
we are stopped short, and told, that none of our pre- 
cedents come home to the present case; and are 
challenged to produce " a precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons that does come 
home to it, viz. ^^liere an expelled member has been 
returned agabi^ and another candidate^ ivith an inferior 
number of votes, has been deelared the sitting rjum- 
ber'\ 
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Ibstead of a precedent, I will beg leave to ptit 
a case; which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive to 
the present point. Suppose another Sacheverel, (and 
every party must have its Sacheverel) should, at some 
fliture election, take it into his head to oflfer himself a 
candidate for the cotmtry of Middlesex. He is op- 
posed by a candidate, whose coat is of a diflferent 
colour; but, however of a very good colour. TTie 

Imtead ^aprcccdtra^ I mil beg leave tofiut a «m?p, &c.] The 
case here supposed is, that of votes given in favour of a clergymaiu 
The following diflferences would necessarily exist between the case 
of that clergyman, and the case of Mr. Wilkes. 

1. Clergymen had been always in the island, since the first eida- 
tence of the House of Commons; yet had never been chosen into il, 
because their clerical duties were understood to be incompatihle 
with the legislative functions of a member of that house. 

But there was no previous instance, in the whole history of parlia- 
ment, of any person expelled for the same crimes with Mr* Wi&es, 
re-elected in similar circumstances, and again re-dected in pertina- 
cious opposition to the renewed expulsion of the Commons. In 
Wilkes's case, therefore, it was impossible that the law should b^ 
previously known. And ignorance and obstinacy, if violating do 
known law, are not to be punished by the taking away of their 
rights. 

2. It was an nnqnestionahle doctrine of the common lawy con- 
firmed by direct decisions, tliat a clergyman could not be a member 
of the House of Commons. 

As to the case of Mr. Wilkes, the common law said, at least, 
nothing against him and his electors- 

3. Clergymen had their proper representation in the Court of 
Convocation, whenever it was called* 

But Mr. Wilkes, and the electors by whom he was chosen, cotdd 
have no such refuge from the injury which they conceived them- 
selves to sufler by the decision of the Ho^se of Commons. 

All this, Blackstone could not but know. There is, then, extrewe 
disingenuousness in his putting the case of the clergyman* 
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ditdne has an indisputaUe majority; nay, the poor 
hyman is absolutly distanced. The sheriff, after 
having had his conscience well in&rmed by the reve- 
lend casuist, returns him, as he supposes, duly 
elected. The whole house is in an uproar, at the 
apprehension of so strange an appearance amongst 
them. A motion, however, is at length made, that 
the person was incapable of being elected; that his 
election, therefore, is null and void; and that his 
competitor ought to have been returned. " No, " says 
a great orator; " first shew me your law for this pro- 
ceeding. Either produce me a statute, in which the 
specific disability of a clergyman is created; or, pror 
duce me a precedent, "where a clergyman has been 
retumedj and another candidate^ with an inferior num* 
ber of voteSy has been declared the sitting member.^* 
No such statute, no such precedent to be found. 
What answer then is to be ^ven to thb demand? 
The very same answer which I will give to that of 
Junius : That there is more than one precedent in the 
proceedings of the house — '' where an incapable 
person has been returned, and another candidate 
with an inferior number of votes, has been declared 
the sitting member; and that tliis is the knowai and 
established law, in all cases of incapacity, from what- 
ever cause it may arise." 

1 shall now therefore beg leave to make a slight 
amendment to Junius's state of the question, the 
affirmative of which will then stand thus : 
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** It is the known and established law of parlia- 
ment, that the expulsion of any member of the 
House of Commons creates in him an incapacity of 
being re-elected ; that any Votes given to him at a 
subsequent election, are, *in consequence of such 
incapacity, null and void; and that any other candi- 
date who, except the person rendered incapable, has 
the greatest number of votes, ought to be the sitting 
member." ' 

But our business is not yet quite* finished. Mr. 
Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. " It is not 
possible,'* says this writer, *' to conceive a case more 
exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled ; and, 
having a majority of votes at the next election, was 
returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a can- 
didate set up by the ministry, petitioned the house 
that he might be the sitting member. Thus far the 
circumstances tally exactly, except that our House of 
Commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petition- 
ing. The point of law, however, was the same. It 
came regularly before the house, and it was their 
business to determine upon it. They did determine 
it ; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected.'^'* 

Instead of examming the justness of this repre- 
sentation, I shall beg leave to oppose against it my 
ovm view of this case, in as plain a manner, and as 
few words, as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of parlia- 
ment, when tlie charge against Mr. Walpole came 
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before the House of Commons, that they had power 
to expel, to disable, and to render incapable for 
offences. In virtue of this power they expelled 
him. 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, adjudged 
him, in terms, to be incapable of being re-elected^ 
there must have been at once an end with him. 
But though the right of the house, both to expel, 
and adjudge incapable, was clear and indubitable, 
it does not appear to me, that the full operation and 
effect of a vote of expulsion singly was so. The 
law in this case had never been expressly declared. 
There had been no event to call up such a declara- 
tion. I trouble not myself with the grammatical 
meaning of the word expulsion. I regard only its 
legal meaning. This was not, as I think, precisely 
fixed. The house thought proper to fix it, and ex- 
plicitly to declare the full consequences of their 
former vote, before they suffered these consequences 
to take effect. And in this proqeeding they acted ^ 
upon the most liberal and solid principles of equity, 
justice, and law. Whut then did the burgesses of 

The house thought p.rofier tt fix it, 8tc.] The reader cannot but 
perceive, that Blackstone here imputes to that House of Commons 
who expelled Walpole, an intention which there is no express cvi« 
dence of their halving eptertaiued. But, by such an assumption, even 
alone, his argument is utterly vitiated. 

On the contrary, the probability is, that this House of Commons, 
bdug chiefly Tories, and wishing to have a Tory Instead of a Whigf 
representative of Lynn Regis, must have proceeded as far in Tay- 
lor's favour as they thouglit themselves at all warranted by the Vdijf 
of parliament. 

VOL* I. U U 
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Lynn collect from the second vote ? Their subse- 
quent conduct will tell us: it will with certdnty 
tell us, that they considered it as decisive against 
Mr. Walpole : it will also, with equal certainty, tdl 
us that, upon supposition that the law of election 
$tood then, as it does now, and that they knew it to 
stand thus, they inferred, " that, at a future election,, 
and in case of a , similar return, the house would 
receive the same candidate, as duly elected, whom 
they had before rejected." They could infer nothing 
but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of dis- 
similarity in the present case. It will be sufficient to 
observe, that as the law of parliament, upon which 
the House of Commons grounded every step of their 
proceedings, was clear bjeyond the reach of doubt, so 
neither could the freeholders of Middlesex be at a 
loss to foresee what must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of their proceedings in opposition to it. For, 
upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, the house made 
inquiry, whether any votes were given to any other 
candidate ? 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake, 
even to give this writer the utmost he asks : to allow 
the most perfect similarity throughout in these two 
cases; to allow, that the law of expulsion was quite 
rcS clear to the burgesses of Lynn, as to the fi^e- 
holdcrs of ?.Iiddlcsex. It will, I am confident, avail 
his cause but Uttle. It \nll only prove, that the law 
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of ^ctioii^ at thai 6me, was di&rtvA frqra ib^ i»^ 
sm% bw. It will pFove, thp.t i^ all , ca^es c^ an in* 
cajiftble candidate, retmroed, the la^w then was^ thaJ; 
Ae whde etection shoykl be yoid. B(Ut now w^ 
know that this is not law. The cases of Maiden and 
Bedford were, as has been seen, determined upon 
other and more just principles. And these deter- 
minations are, I imagine, admitted oa all sides to be 
law* 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining 
part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is painful, 
to see men of parts and ability, giving into the most 
unworthy artifices, and descending so much below 
their true line of character. But, if they are not the 
dupes of their sophistry, (which is hardly to be con- 
ceived) let them consider that they are something 
much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its laws 
and its constitution. Against every attack upon 
these, there will, I hope, be always found among-st 
us the firmest spirit of resistance^ superior to the 
united efforts of faction and ambition. For ambir 
tion, though it does not always take the lead of faction, 
will be sure in the end to make the most fatal ad- 

jBut now we know tfmt this ia not law,"] Blackstone, here, with 
daring; absurdity, ascribes to the House of Commons the whole 
authority of the three branches of the legislature. 

Maiden and Bedford^ &c,] The incapacity of the persons chosen 
for these places, had been created by an act of the legislature, m- 
duding King, Lords, and Commons. 
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vantage of it, and draw it to its own purposes. But, 
1 trust, our day of trial is yet far off; and that there 
is a fund of good sense in this country, which cannot 
long be deceived f by the arts either of fidse reasoning 
or &ise patriotism. , 
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LETTER XX. 
TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



TffJB o6;ect of this Letter U to refute the ntbatance of the preceding 
Paper. 

JuHius, fir%t^ laugha at the formality and laboiar of the minitteriml 
pamphlets i then demonstrates the expulsion of Walpole to be inappB^ 
caMej as a precedent to justify that <f Wilkes; produces the case of 
Mr, fVoUaston^ to prove that persons against whom there %vas nothing 
bid expulsion barely^ were legally re-eligible into the House of Com?' 
mons; and concludes his reasonings^ by proving^ slightingly^ that 
there was extreme absurdity in quotings in the present instance^ the 
^asea of Bedford and Maiden^ or introducing^ Jbr illustration^ the 
case tf^he clergyman^ which had been supposed by Blackstone, 

T^huafoTy except only in the first paragrafji^ this Letter is written with 
extraordinary plainness. Its author shews a solicitude for nothing 
hut clearness J precision^ and force of argument. He abstains from 
^U ornament^ but that which consists in correctness of styLe^ in a fit 
^Msicn of his sentences^ in purity and propriety of phrase, Buty 
having fmshed the argumentative part of his Letter^ he rises^ ai 
cnccy into a strain of impassioned eloquence. At the very mention 
of the position^ that the law of parliament in elections might have 
changed^ simfdy by the fiat of the House qfCommonsy his whole soul 
eeemM to kindle into rage; andy to the close of the Lettery he goes on 
in a vehement flow qf mingled argument and ardent sentiments^ the 
most ehquent and the most impressive. 



#IR, 8. Augusty 1769. 

The gentleman, who has published an 
answer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 
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honoured me with a postscript of six quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls bestowing a very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politeness, 
refuse him a reply. The form and magnitude of 
a quarto imposes upon the mind ; and men, who 
are unequal to the labour of discussing an intricate 
argument, or wish to avoid it, are wiiiing enau^ to 
suppose, that much has been proved, because much 
has been said. Mine, I confess, are humble la* 
bours. I do not presume to instruct the learned, but 
simply to inform the body of the people ; and I pre- 
fer that channel of conveyance, which is likely to 
spread farthest among them. The advocates of th 
ministry seem to me to write for fame, and to flatter 
themselves, tliat the size of their works will make 
them immortal. They pile up reluctant quarto upon 
solid folio, as if their labours, because they are gi- 
gantic, could contend with truth and Heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question, meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there is no 
statute, by which the specific disability we speak of, 
is create^ ; but he Jlffirms, that the custom of parlia- 

Ido not presume to instruct the learned^ &c.] There w great art 
in this endeavour to prepossess the minds of readers, against the 
elaborate and bulky pamphlets of Blackstone and the other 'de- 
fenders of the obnoxious decision, as well as in favour of his own 
plainness. Eveiy reader, I should suppose, must unavoidably fed 
, this art successful. 

jis if their labours, because they are ^gantic^ couid contend 
with truth and Heaven,} The reader easily perceiveS) that the 
metaphor, is here, blown up into bombast. 
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mentliasbteiirdetted to, and that a case, strictly in 
l^oint, has been produced, with die decision of the 
court upon it— I thank him for coming so fairly to 
the point. He asserts, that the case of Mr. Walpole 
is strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates ^ 
absolute incapacity of being re-elected ; and for* this 
purpose, he refers generally to the first vote of the 
house upon that occasion, without venturing to recite 
Ae vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous artifice, of 
adopting that part of a precedent which seems to suit 
his purpose, and omitting the remainder, deserves 
softie pity, but cannot excite my resentment. He 
takes advantage eagerly of the first resolution, by 
which Mr. Walpde's incapacity is declared ; but as 
to the twQ following, by which the candidate with the 
fewest votes was declared '' not duly elected," and 
rfie election itself vacated, I dare say he would be 
well satisfied, if they wfere forever blotted out of the 
Journals of the House of Commons. In fair argu- 
ment, no part of a precedent should be admitted, 
unless the whole of it be given to us together. The 
author has divided his precedent ; for he knew that, 
t^ken together, it produced a consequence directly the 

Tq the fiointJ] I would not entirely condemn the use of this 
phrase. Yet, when employed so often as in the pages of Junius ; it 
certainly tends to give an air of vulgarity and indistinctness to the 
composition. 

In fair argument ^ &c.] Here is an observation which evinces the 
author to have been well acquainted with the true principles of 
juridical discussion and evidence. However obvious and simple that 
observation may appear, the rule which it establishes is perpetually 
transgressed, even by those from whom one should think that such 
error and unfairpess were the least to be expected. 



t 
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reverse of that which he endeavours to drav , fix>m a 
^ vote of expulsion. But what will this honest person 
say, if I take him at his word, and demonstrate to 
him, that the House of Commons never meant to 
foimd Mr. Walpole's incapacity upon his expul^oa 
only ? Whatsubterfuge will theuTemain ? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of the 
intention of life who lived more than half a century 
ago; and tligt such intention can only be collected 
from their w^rds and actions, as they are delivered 
to us upon record. To prove their designs, by a 
supposition of wh^ they would have done, opposed 
y tQ wliat they actually did, is mere trifling and imper- 
tinence. The ^ote, by which Mr. Walpole's incapa- 
city was declared, is thus expressed : " That Robert 
Walpole, Esq. having been, this session of parlia-. 
ment, committed a prisoner to the tower, and expel- 
led this house, for a high breach of trust in the execu- 
tion of his office, and notorious corruption when Se- 
cretary at War, was, and is incapable of being elected 
a member to serve in this present parliament*'.** 



* It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain qiwoto^ 
called T/ie Case of the last Election for the County of Middlesex 
eonsideredj has the impudence to recite this very vote in the follow- 
ing terms, vide page 11. ** Resolved, That Robert Walpole, Esq* 
having been that session of parliament expelled the house, wa^ 
and is incapable of being elected ^, member to serve in the present 
X>arliament." There cannot be a stronger positive proof of the 
treachery of the compiler, nor a stronger presumptive proof that he 
was convinced that tlie vote, if truly recited, would overturn hit 
whole argument. % 
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Now, Sir, to my understanding, no proposi^ 
ti<Mi of this kind, can be more evident, than that 
tiiie House of Commons, by this very vote, them- 
selves understood, and meant to declare, that Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity arose fix)m the crimes he had 
committed, not from the punishment the house an- - 
nexed to them. The high breach of trust, the notori- 
ous corruption are stated in tMP ttrongest terms. 
They do not tell us that he was incapable, because he 
was expelled, but because he had been guilty of such 
offences, as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in 
parliament. If they had int^oded to fix the disabi- 
lity upon his expulsion alone, Jflve mention of I^. 
crimes, in the same vote, would nfcve fieen highly ini- 
proper. It could only perplex the minds of the elec- 
tors ; who, if they collected any tiling from so con- 
ftised a declaration of the law of parliament, must have 
concluded, that their representative hadbeen decided 
incapable, because he was highly guilty, not because 
he had been punished. But, even admitting them to 
have understood it in the other sense, tliey must 
then, from the very terms of the vote, have united 
the idea of his being sent to the Tower witli that of 
his expulsion, and considered his incapacity as the 
joint effect of both., 



Abw, &V, to my tmderntanding^ &c*] Here too, wo find one of 
those nice and masterly discriminations, which bespeak native sub- 
tlety and penetration of mind, emine-atly improved by tlie study of 
logic, and of its application in law arguments. This piece of rea^ 
toning extends to the end of the paragraph. 
TOL. I. XX 
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. I do not mean to give an q)inioii upon the justice 
of the proceedings of the House of Commoas with 
regard to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, if I admitted 
their censure to be well-founded, I could no way avoid 
agreeing with them in the consequence they draw^ 
from it. I could never have a doubt, in law or reaaoQ, 
that a man convicted of a high breach of trust, and of 
a notorious corruption in the execution of a puUic 
office, was, and ought to be, incapable of sitting in 
the same parliament* Farfix>n> attempting to invali- 
date that vote, I should have wished that the incapa- 
city declared by it, could legally have been continued 
-&rever. 

• ♦• 

Now, Sir, observe how forcibly the argument 
returns. The House of Commons, upon the face of 
their proceedings, had the strongest motives to 
declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elected. 
They thought such a man unworthy to sit among 
them. — To that point they proceeded, and no 
farther: for they respected the rights of the people, 
while they asserted their own. They did not infers 
from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, that his opponent 

JSTovfy Sir, observe how forcibly the argument returns,^ This, 
also, is masterly. The force of the argument is, that if even when 
a man had been declared incapable of re-electiony not simply for 
being expelled the houscy but on account more especially of the 
flagrant crimes which occasioned his expulsion^ the votes given for 
this man at a subsequent election were not annulled : by the same 
rule^ much less ought those votes to be declared nuUy which were 
given in favour of a man whose incapacity of re-election was aTOW- 
cdly founded on his expulsion solely. 
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was diily elected; oh the contraiy, they declared Mr. 
Taylor " not duly elected," and the election itself 
void. 

Such, however, is the precedent, which my honest 
friend assures us, is strictly in point to prove, that 
expulsion^ of itself, creates an incapacity of being 
elected. If it had been so, the present House of 
Commons should at least have followed strictly, the 
example before them, and should have stated to us, in 
the same vote, the crimes for which they expelled 
Mr, Wilkes; whereas they resolve simply, that, 
" having been expelled^ he was, and is, incapable.*'. 
In this proceeding, I am authorized to affirm, they 
have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, nor one 
single precedent, to support them. On the other 
side, there is indeed a precedent so strongly in point, 
that all the enchanted castles of ministerial magic fall 
before it. In the year 1698, (a period which the 
nunkest Tory dare not except against) Mr. Wollaston 
was expelled, re-elected, and admitted to take his 
seat in the same parliament. The ministry have pre- 
cluded themselves from all objections drawn from the 
causeof his expulsion; for they aifirm, absolutely, 
that expulsion of itself creates the disability. Now, 
Sir, let sophistry evade, let falsehood assert, and 



My honest friend^ &c.] I do not perceive, that tlic use of thU 
lan£;uage of contemptuous familiarity, lends any advantage to Junius 
in the prosecution of his argument. 

Afr. Woilaaton was exfieUedy &c.] The case of Mr. Wollaston is 
more particularly mentioned in a subsequent Paper. 
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impudence deny — ^here stands the precedent, a 
land-mark to direct us dirough a troubled sea of con« 
troyersy, conspicuous and unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of this 
point, because, in my opinion, it comprehends the 
whole question. The rest is unworthy of notice. We 
are inquiring, whether incapacity be or be not 
created by expulsion* In the cases of Bedford and 
Maiden, the incapacity of the persons returned, was 
matter of public notoriety, for it was created by act of 
parliament. But, really. Sir, my libnest friend's sup- 
positions are as unfavourable to him as his iacts. He 
well knows, that the clergy, besides that they are re- 
presented in common with their fellow-subjects, have 
also a separate parliament of their own ; — that their 
incapacity to sit in the House of Commons, has been 
confirmed by repeated decisions of the house ; and 
that the law' of parliament, declared by those deci- 
sions, has been, for above two centuries, notorious 
and undisputed. The author is certainly at liberty to 
fancy cases, and make whatever comparisons he 
thinks proper; his suppositions still continue as 
distant from fact, as his wild discourses are fix)m 
Kolidi^argument. 

The conclusion of his beck is candid to extreme* 
He offers to grant me all I desire. He tliinks he may 
safely admit, that the case of Mr. Walpole makes di- 
rectly against him ; for it seems, he has one grand 
. solution m/?e'//tf for all difficulties. If^ says he, Iv)€re 
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toaffaw oil this^ it fvill only prcvcj that the law ofelec- 
Han was different ^ in ^ueen Anne^s time ^ from what it 
is at present. 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The prin- 
ciple, I know, has been mwitained in fact ; but I 
never expected to see it so formally declared. What 
can he mean ? Does he assume this language, to 
satisfy the doubts of the people, or does he mean to 
rouse their indignation ? Are the ministry daring 
enough to affirm, that the House of Commons have 
a right to make and unmake the law of parliament, at 
their pleasure ? — Does the law of parliament, which 
we are so often told is the law of the land ;— does the 
common right of every subject of the realm, depend 
upon an arbitrary, capricious vote, of one branch of 
the legislature ? — The voice of truth andreason must 
be silent* 

The ministry tell us plainly, that this is no longer a 
question of right, but of power and force alone. 

What can he TneanP] Here is an instance of oratorical skill, that 
can never be enough admired. To have argued calml)r and subtilely 
against the extravagance of affirming that the House of Commons 
might usurp, at pleasure, any new powers, would have implied a 
•ort of concession, and might have brought into danger the very 
j^rinciple it was used to defend. Junius, therefore, although he 
had, in the previous part of his Letter, proceeded with a stern rejec- 
tion of all figures and ornament, yet, at the very mention of such 
unbounded claims of the House of Commons, bursts out at once into 
a storm of indignant and interrogative sentiment, which hurriet 
away and overwhelms all attempts :tt answer or resistance. 

2"he minutry tell U9 plainly ^ &c.] The purpose of this paragraph 
k, to state, in a manner tba Qiost prevuklng tg the feelings of tho 
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What was law yesterday, is not law to-day : aitd 
now, it seems, we have no better rufe to live by, than 
the temporary discretion and fluctuating integrity of 
the House of Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale said ri- 
diculous. For my own part, I claim no merit from 
endeavouring to do a service to my fellow subjects. I 
have done it to the best of my understanding ; and, 
without looking for the approbation of other men, my 
conscience is satisfied. What remains to be done, 
concerns the collective body of the people. They arc 
now to determine for themselves, whether they will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights ; or 
make an humble, slavish surrender of them, at the 
feet of the ministry. To a generous mind, tliere can- 
not be a doubt. We owe it to our ancestors, to 
preserve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care : we owe it to our posterity, not to suflfer 
their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But, if it 
were possible for us to be insensible of these sacred 
claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 
ourselves, from which -notliing can acquit us ; — z 



people, Uiat usurpation of supreme power, which Junius alleged 
that his adversary was willing to justify in tlie House of Commofis. * 
Profeanona of patriotism are become stale and ridiculous^ Sec] 
luNios ought to have here used have become. Becomcy bcj are both 
verbs merely of existence. Whenever, therefore, any of their parts 
are used in combination, these parts ought to agree in time. To 
■ay are become, is just as absurdly incorrect, as if one should say, 
^re been. 
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pers<Jnal interest, which we cannot surrender. To 
alienate even our own rights, would be a crime as 
much more enormous than suicide, as a life of civil 
security and freedom is superior to a bare existence ; 
and if life be the bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject 
the noblest part of the gift, if we consent to surrender 
that certain rule of living, without which, the condi- 
tion of human nature is not only miserable, but con* 
temptible. 

JUNIUS. 



To surrender that certain rule of livings See] The idea of Uie 
freedom of virtue, is here associated with that of political freedom, 
in a manner that ceems to represent the former as impossible with- 
out the latter. The whole train of this concluding paragraph of the 
Letter, composes a noble and interesting peroration. 
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LETTER XX*. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISERS 



7%M Letter^ fiublMed at a date long whaequetu to that of the butfirf 
ceding oncy was intended cMefiy to produce^ in defence i^Imibi\jm^% 
txfUcmation (ftliat resohiiion of the Houmc (fCommona^ which de^ 
clared Mr, Wal/iole incapable of immediate reelect Ionian authority 
no lesa resectable than that of Lord Sommersj clearly ejcfiressed in 
hia interpretation qf the famous convention at the revohitiof^hyvhich 
King Jamea wa* declercd to have abdicated the throne. The mutual 
resemblance of the combination of the members in the two sentences 
compared^ is precise and complete ; as isy alsoy that of the two inter* 
pretadons q/* Junius and Lord Sommers, For the resty a part of 
this Letter is very correctly and properly employ^ in explaining the 
importance of recalling the attention of the people to the subfect of 
the Middlesex elect ion^ till the injury they had suffered by the deci^. 
sion upon it should befnally redressed. 

It should seem that Junius fiady in truth, just casually lighted on the 
paasag^y in which he found himself supported by the great constitu^ 
tional authority of Lord Sommers; and thought it of too great con* 
sequence to be carelessly suppressed. 

This Letter m, notwithstanding its date, inserted here, because its re* 
Jerence is to the train of argument in the last preceding Letter^ and 
becauie the author appears to have Mmself e&rected that it shouH 
Mccomfiany that Letter. 



SIR, 22. Mayy 1771. 

V ERY early in the debate upon the decision 
of the Middlesex election, it ^vas observed by Ju- 
ki us, that the House of Commons had not only ex^ 
cecded their boasted precedent of the expulsion, and 
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subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that 
they had not even adhered to it strictly as fac as it 
went. After convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a felse 
quotation from the Journals, and having explained 
the purpose which that contemptible fraud was in- 
tended to answer ; he proceeds to state the vote itself, 
by which Mr. Walpole's supposed incapacity was 
declared, viz. — " Resolved, that Robert Walpole, 
Esq. having been, this session of parliament, com- 
mitted a prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this 
bouse for a high breach of trust, in the execution 
of his office, and notorious corruption when Secre- 
tafy at War, was, and is incapable of being elected 
a member to serve in this present parliament :" — and 
then observes, " that, from the terms of the vote, we 
have no right to annex the incapacitation to the expuh 
sion only; for that, as the proposition stands, it must 
arise equally from the expulsion and the commitment 
to the Tower.'* I believe. Sir, no man who knows any 
thing of Dialectics, or who understands English, 
will dispute the truth and fairness of this construc- 
tion. But Junius has a great authority to support 
him ; which, to speak with the Duke of Grafton, I 

Cmvoicting Mr. Dyaoity Sec] Mr. Jeremiah Dyson, the friend of 
Aikenside, was one of the clerks to the House of Commons, and a 
writer m the war of pamphlets, on the subject of the Middlesex 
election. Although, in common life, a worthy man, he had been 
guilty of that uncandid and pitiful inaccuracy of quotation, which 
JONius is here said to have detected. 

To sfieakwith the Duke of Grafton^ Sec] Junius wishes, here, 
to ridicule the Duke, as making an ostentation of reading, to which 
he was little accustomed ; and as boasting of having lighted easily 
VOL. I. y y 
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accidentally met with this morning, in the course of 
my rea^ling. It contains an admonition, which can- 
not be repeated too often* Lord Sommers, in his 
excellent tract upon the Rights of the People, after 
reciting the votes of the convention of the 28. of 
January 1689, viz, — " That King James the Second, 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
this kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
tween King and people, and by the advice of Jesuits 
and other wicked persons, having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of 
this kingdom, hath abdicated the government," 
&c. — ^makes this observation upon it : " The word 
abdicated KhiXts to aUth^ clauses aforegoing, as well 
as to his deserting the kingdom, or else they would 
have been wholly in vain." And that there might be 
no pretence for confining the abdication anerely to the 
wit/idramng^ Lord Sommers farther observes, " that 
King James, by reftising to govern us according to 
that law by which he held the Crown, implicidy 
renounced his title to it." 

If JuNius's construction of the vote against Mr. 
Walpole be now admitted, (and indeed I cannot com- 
prehend how it can honestly be disputed) the advo- 
cates of the House of Commons must either give up 
their precedent entirely, or be reduced to the neces- 



on something that had probably been found for him with the exertion 
of great pains. But, this is malignity and injustice. The Duke of 
Graft(Hi is confessedly a scholar ; and Is accustomed to find one of 
his favourite pleasures in a frequent converse with books. 
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sity of maintaining one of the grossest absurdities 
imaginable, viz. " That a CQmmitment to the Tower 
is a constituent part of, and contributes half at least 
to, the incapacitation of the person who suffers it** 

I need not make you any excuse for endeavouring 
to keep alive the attention of the public to the deci- 
sion of the Middlesex election. The more I consider 
it, the more I am convinced that, as a fact^ it is, in- 
deed highly injurious to the rights of the people ; but 
that, as ^precedentj it is one of the .most dangerous 
that ever Avas established against those who are to 
come after us. Yet, I am so far a modemte man, 
that I verily believe the majority of the House of 
Commons, when they passed this dangerous vote, 
neither understood the question, nor knew the conse- 
quence of what they were doing. Their motives 
were rather despicable, than criminal, in the 
extreme. One efiect they certainly did not foresee. 
They are now reduced to such a situation, that if a 
member of the present House of Commons were to 
conduct himself ever so improperly, and in reality 
deserve to be sent back to his constituents, with a 
mark of disgrace, they would not dare to expel him ; 
because they know that the people, in order to try 
again tlie great question of right, or to tliwart an odi- 
ous House of Commons, would probably overlook 

Yetf lam $o/ar a moderate man^ &c.] This observation is pro* 
"bably true. It, at least, eminently evinces Junius's power of deep 
insight mto hiunan nature. The same praise is due to the concluding 
period of his Letter. 
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his immediate unworthiness, and return the same 
person to parliament. — ^But, in time, the precedent 
will gain strength. A future House of Commons 
will have no such apprehensions; corisequently, will 
not scruple to follow a precedent which they did not 
establish- The Miser himself seldom lives to enjoy 
theihiit of his extortion ; but his heir succeeds him 
of course, and takes possession without censure. No 
man expects him to make restitution ; and, no matter 
for his title, he lives quietly upon the estate. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



THIS ahort Letter is a sort of Comment on what tWM advanced^ 
particularly in the last but one immediately preceding* It states^ 
anevfy certain of the positions in that Letter , xuhich, though stated 
before mth a clearness and precision which one should have sup" 
posed impossible to be misunderstood^ had however been wrested 
from the purpose of the author by the ignorance or artifice of his 
adversaries. 

The Letter seems to possess the excellence of containing scarcely 
either a word too littUj or one too much. 



SIR, 22. August, 1769. 

1 ML3T beg of you to print a few lines, in 
explanation of some passages in my last letter, which, 
I see, have been misunderstood. 

L When I said, that the House of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity on 
his expulsion (mly\ I meant no more than to deftj^ the 
general proposition, that expulsion alone creates the 
incapacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in the 
expression, I beg leave to explain it, by saying that, 
in my opinion, expulsion neither creates, nor in any 
part contributes to create, the incapacity in question. 

2. 1 carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr. Waipole' s case. I did not inquire, whether the 
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House of Commons acted justly, or whether they 
truly declared the law of parliament. My remarks 
went only to their apparent meaning and intention, as 
it stands declared in their own resolution. 

3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to 
the Tower created a disqualification. On the con- 
trary, I considered that idea as an absurdity, into 
which the ministry must inevitably fell, if they rea- 
soned right upon their own principle. 

The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. The 
ministry assert, that expulsion alone creates an abso- 
lute, complete incapacity, to be re-elected to sit in 
the same parliament. This proposition they have 
uniformly maintainefl, without any condition or modi- 
fication whatsoever. Mr. Wollaston was expelled, 
re-elected, and admitted to take his seat in the same 
parliament. — I leave it to the public to determine, 
whether this be a plain matter of feet, or mere 
nonsense or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 

The ca%e of Mr. Woilaatony &c.] Mr, Wollaston had accepted 
an office which was accounted incompatible with the daties of a 
member of the House of Commons. As he did not voluntarilf relin- 
quish his seat, he was expelled from the house. He then resigned 
Ills office ; and, being re-elected, was without opposition permitted 
to resume his functions as a legislator. 
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LETTER XXII. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBUC ADVERTISER. 



A PERSOJ\r inexperienced in the buriness qf Ufcj m afa to think 
thaty in order 4o bring men to comfirehend and believe any fiarti" 
cular fioHtion^ he has nothing more to do than incontrovertibly 
demonstrate its truth* Buty to ascertain and demonstrate the 
truthy is the smallest part of the duty qf an orator^ or contro- 
versial reasoner* 7b conquer the 'wishes of your opponents; to 
steal upon their attentions to lay asleep their prejudices as with 
an opiate charm^ or strike them suddenly low as with a thunder^ 
bolt; to sqften obstinate iJicreduUty ; and to force perception upon 
careless bUnd stupidity : these are the great tasks qf the power qf 
eloquence ; tasks which would demand genius above what was ever 
bestowed on mortal man. The simplest truth must be sety perhapSy 
in a thousand different lights, before it shall be discerned by the 
mind you wish to inform^ You must try now didactic plainnessy 
now ornament and splendor s you must now dilate in ample illuS" 
trationy and now fash the truth upon your hearer's or reader's 
ndndy as if you expected him to discern it by intuition. The wily 
artifices of the fowler y the huntsmauy or the angler y are but faint 
emblems of the arts which the persuasive redsoner anfl the eloquent 
orator must employ y to ensnare the belitf of unintelligent and un^ 
willing minds. 

In all these artSy Junius is incomparably excellent* The whole 
series of the controversy concerning the Middlesex clectiony has 
am/dy proved his power in this respect. The truth was easily de- 
Tnonstrated: buty he knew also how to put it in aUthe various lights 
necessary to convince those to whom he wrote. After the differ" 
ent modes of reasoning which he had before employedy he here 
triesy in combination with the closest logicy a strain of irony by 
which the best wit o/" Swift £« more than rivalled. 
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4. September^ 1769. 

Argument against Fact; or, A New System of Political 
Logic, by which the Ministry have demonstrated, to 
the satisfaction of their friends, that expulsion alone 
creates a complete incapacity to be re-elected ; a//a«,that a 
subject of this realm may be robbed of his common 
right, by a vote of the House of Commons. 

FIRST FACT. 

Mr. JVoUastdn, in 1698, V)as expelled^ re- 
elected^ and admitted to take his seat. 

ARGUMENT. 

As this cannot conveniently be reconciled with our 
general proposition, it may be necessary to shift our 
ground, and look back to the cause of Mr. Wcdlas- 
ton's expulsion. From thence, it will appear clearly 
that,*' although he was expelled, he had not rendered 
himself a culprit too ignominious to sit in parlia- 
ment ; and tliat, having resigned his employment, he 
was no longer incapacitated by law." Fide Serious 
Considerations^ page 23. Or thus : *' TIic house, 
somevv^hat mj^fz/r^/(f/y, used the word expelled; 
they should have called itAMOTioN, Fide Mungo^s 

Argument against Fact^ &c.] Tliis period contains the title of 
the subsequent train of the Letter. It is plainer than to require 
illustration. But, the reader who chooses to fix his attention parti- 
cularly upon it, may perceive that its irony is exceedingly happy, 
and that each phrase, each word, contributes to perfect the wit and 
strong meaning of the whole sentence. 
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Case considered, page 11. Or, in short, if these argiu 
ments should be thought insufficient, we may fairly 
deny the fact. For example: " I affirm that he was 
not re-elected. The same Mr. WoUaston, who was 
expelled, was not again elected. The same indivi- 
dual, if you please, walked into the house, ' and took 
his seat there ; but the same person, in law, was not 
admitted a member of that parliament from which hq 
liad been discarded. Fide letter r^ J u n i u s , page 12, 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr. Walpdle having been committed to the 
Tower, and expelled for a high breach of trust, end 
notorious corruption in a public office, ivas declared in- 
capable, ^c. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be more 
evident, than that the House of Commons meant to 
fix the incapacity upon tlie punishment, and not upon 
the crime ; but, lest it should appear in a diffcTciit 
light to weak, uninformed persons it may be aclvise- 
able to gut the resolution, and give it to the public, 
with all possible solemnity, in the follov> ing terms, 
viz. — " Resolved, th^t Robert Walpole, Eisq. having 



The same Mr. WoUaston, &c.] These arc genuine quotations* 
But, in the pamphlets from which they are quoted, they wear not 
quite so striking an air of absurdity as here. It is tlic comment of 
Junius, that sets off the absurdity with its full effect. 

Robert JVal/iole, £ag,'] It were injustice, if we suffered the name 
•f so eminent a peraon.as Sir Robert Walpole, to be so often repeat, 
you I. z z 
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been, that session of parliament, expelled the house 
was, and is, incapable of being elected a member 



ed iu these pages, without introducing a few hints concerning hii 
life and -character. 

He was tlie son of a country gentleman of Norfolk. The early 
destination of his life was for a learned profession. But, his elder 
brother dying young, he became heir-apparent to the family-estate, 
and was, from that time, educated for the life of a gentleman with- 
out a profession. From the University, he was called home to assist 
his father in country-business, and for a time approved himself a 
keen sportsman, and no unskilful drover. He came young into par- 
liament, because the family-interest could command a seat. He was, 
from tlie first, forward and active, aspiring to distinguish himself as 
a speaker and a man of business. Under the Whig ministry of the 
first part of the reign of Queen Anne, he attained, though a young 
man, to the place of Secretary at War. He and St. John were then 
rivals. But, be could not match the comprehensive mind, nor the 
awe-commanding eloquence of St. John. While St. John was 
called to act a leading part in the Tory ministry of Harley; Wal- 
polc attached himself closely to the cause of the Whigs, and built 
all the hopes of his avarice and ambition, upon the prospect of its 
final success. His expulsion from the House of Commons, was cer- 
tainly deserved by the act of corruption with which he appeared to 
have polluted his hands while in office. But, it was less because he 
was corrupt, than because his activity and speeches made him truly 
formidable in parliament, that he was expelled and committed to 
the Tower. St. John was then the leading minister, and by far the 
greatest orator in tlic House of Commons : and it was, no doubt, 
\mder St. Jo!in's direction, that Walpole was so overwhelmed with 
disgrace. His suffei ir.pjs were accounted merit, and the memory of 
lus guilt was f(>TL;;)tte!i, iip-^ri the accession of George tlie First to 
the Elijah throne. Tlie great Whig ministers, under whom Wal- 
pole had formerly served, were now superannuated or dead. Their 
succc:sors were men of inferior talents, less popular characters, 
and smaller practice iu business than Walpole. He was not elo- 
quent; but, he had a facility of speaking fiuently, clearty, and with 
a knowledge of the pecuniary part of public aflFairs, which, in the 
Hou.sc of C jnimons, and in tlie absence or humiliation of the great 
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to serve in that present parliament." Fide Mungo^ on 
the use of ^otattonSy page 11. 

Tory orators, answered all the purposes of eloquence for himself 
and for his party* Sunderland, and other Whigs, were willing to 
prevent his farther rise ; but, by the force of talents for the business 
of the House of Commons, and of the Exchequer, he gradually 
triumphed over all the unkind practices of their jealousy. He was 
a keen agent in the prosecution of the Tory ministers of Queen Anne* 
In every great transaction of the time, he liad a conspicuous part* 
His character was much more popular than that of Sunderland. 
The South Sea business was, at last, the making of hinu He, and 
his wife, gained considerably by purchases of South Sea stock when 
it was low, which they sold when its price had risen lobe enormously 
high : And, by the bursting of the South Sea bubble, the Ministers 
by whom his ambition had been thwarted, were reduced to difficul- 
ties from which they could not extricate themselves, without invok- 
ing his aid, and resigning the power of the government into his 
hands. From that period, throughout the reign of George the First, 
he retained the authority of Chief Minister* His former rival, St* 
John, was during this time permitted to return from exile. But, 
Walpole had the art to hinder him from being restored to his seat 
in parliament, and thus to prevent him from returning into any com- 
petition with himself for power* By a bribe to the favourite mis- 
tress of the old monarch ; and on account of a suspicion which he 
began to entertain, that the Tol-ies might be reconciled to his family 
by conciliating treatment; King George the First was, not long 
before his death, almost engaged to dismiss Walpole, and make St* 
John his Minister. But, he died before this design could be carried 
into effect ; and George the Second^ at his accession to the throne, 
Ibund Walpole at the head of the Treasury. To this monarcli, the 
minister was then personally disagreeable ; and his dismission was 
resolved upon. But the King was soon persuaded, that none but 
Walpole could manage the business of government in the House of 
Commons: and he was therefore established in his power more 
securely than before. He had the art to pretend entire devotedness 
to the interests of tlic royal family, with perfect submission to the 
wisdom of the Queen; and she became, therefore, his protector 
with the King. A distribution of olBccs according to parliamentary 
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N.iB. The author of the answer to Sir William 
Meredith, seems to have made use of Mungo's quo- 
interest ; a due use of secret service money ; eternal negotiations 
and intrigues; calumny of all the Tories, as if they were Jacobites, 
and of all the Whigs who opposed him in parliament, as if they were 
Tories; with some tolei*able skill in the conduct of the business of 
the Exchequer ; were aU the arts of government of which Walpole 
was master. He contrived to make his Sovereign believe, too, that 
if any other person were first minister, the Stuarts would be restored 
to the throne. Yet, a party in parliament became at length suffi- 
ciently strong to drive him from his ministerial power. They were 
roused, and strengtliened, and knit together, and animated in the 
pursuit, by his former rival St. John ; who, though excluded from 
parliament, was still the most formidable of all his foes. He was 
tlireatencd with impeachment. But his artifices, and the disunion 
of his enemies, averted that danger. He was raised to the dignity' 
of Earl of Orford ; and was left to spend his last years in not unho« 
noured retirement* He was not an able nor a virtuous minister: 
but he posjsessed those secondary talents which often fill nunisterial 
offices with more utility to their posseseior, than is to be derived 
from genius the most splendid, and virtue tlie most uncormpt* If 
the British empire prospered during his administration ; it was less 
by the influence of government, than in consequence of the advan* 
tagcs of the peace of Utrecht, by the exercise of private mdustryy 
and by the gradual accumulation of private wealth* 

I cannot prevail with myself to conclude this note, without adding 
somewhat of additional illustration, relative to Walpole's concern 
in the business of the South-Ska Company. The Earl of Oxford, 
in making the necessary financial settlements, at the time of the 
peace of Utrecht, offered a monopoly of the advantages of that trade 
With Spanish America, which the treaty secured for Britain, to a 
company — ^that, being legally incorporated, should purchase from the 
present creditors, the sum of about ten millions of fluctuating nattoDi4 
debt, which had been created in the progress of the war,— and that, 
in consideration of the advantages to be derived from the trade 
which they were to monopolize, tsliould consent to receive a mode* 
rate rate of interest for the debt in which they were to become the 
creditors of government* Tliis scheme was an exceedingly well 
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tation; for, in page 18, he assures us, " That the de- 
claratory vote of the 17th of February, 1769, was, 

conceived one* It enabled the Treasury to maintain its credit 
upon reasonable pecuniary terms, at a time when the Whigs were 
using every artifice to destroy that credit; and i: tended to render 
the trade to the South Seas as lucrative as possible to the nation, 
by putting it into the hands of a great company, at a time when 
something more was requisite! to its success, than the petty and 
uncertain adventures of unconnected individuals. Though the trade 
did not immediately prove so lucrative as had been expected; yet 
the arrangement was, on the whole, so judicious, that both govern- 
ment and the members of the Soutli-Sea Company, found themselves 
gainers by the bargain* Even the accession of a new family to the 
throne, the mischiefs of a rebellion, and the imijeachment of the 
ministei's by whom the company was established, could not shake 
its prosperity. Withitf about six years from the time of its institu- 
tion, the company became desirous of acquiring the property of the 
whole national debt that could be transfercd to it ; and government 
saw that there might be advantage to itself in the transfei-ence. 
Thiit mutual disfioaidon of boih government and (he member tt of the 
comfiany^ is to be considered as an unambiguousy decisive firorf^ 
that the scheme of the Earl of Oxford hady on actual trials turned 
out hapfiUy* A plan was prepared, under the direction of the Earl 
of Sunderland, for enabling the South-Sea Company to enlarge their 
capital, and make themselves proprietors of the whole national debt. 
This plan, too, was a rational and mutually advantageous one, as it 
was first proposed, and laid before parliament. Adapted, no doubt 
it was, to afford some private advautages to the persons chiefly con- 
cerned in can-ying it into executicn. lu all other respects, every 
thing about it was well. Thus was 'it j^roposed to the House of 

' Commons by Aislaibie, then Chancellor of the Exchequer. Walpolc, 
then, for a short time in op]X)sition, proposed that the scheme should, 

. indeed, be adopted, but that :he Eank^ aud other public bodies^ 
should be encouraged to bid ifi ccinJutitiGii ivilh the i^ouih-^'ca Coni^ 
flany* Tliis was the sole origin of all the mischief which ensued ; 
andofthisy let it be remembered, that IVal/iolc clime nvas tleauthr.r. 
The proposed competition was encouraged. *Tlic Bank clTcrcd for 
the bargain, a preaiium of more th;:n five niiUicr.s* The boutli-vica 
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indeed a literal copy of the resolution of the house in 
Mr. Walpole's case. ' * 

Company had, at first, offered only about three millions in premioin: 
but, lest the Bank should snatch it from them, they now raised their 
offer to more than seven millions ; and it was accepted. But, to pay 
to government a premium of more than seven millions; to bestow 
those private gratifications which were expected by tlie promoter* 
of tlie bargain ; to derive from the whole transaction sufficient pro- 
fits to the company ; and to allure tlie public to make the necessary- 
augmentation of its capital ; extraordinary exertions and artifices of 
the directors, and the other leadiog proprietors, became necessary. 
Tlie keen competition with which the bargain had been sought^ 
prepared the nation to think it a very lucrative one ; and all were 
eager to obtain a share in that which the South^Sea Company tri- 
umphed in having even so dearly bought. ITie court, the ministry, 
the directors, talked of vast immediate profits, and of future advan- 
tages to be great beyond what calculation could estimate. All other 
sorts of marketable stock appearing to be so much less profitable, 
rapidly fell in price from the comparison ; and the proprietors 
dreading their lower fall, were solicitous to exchange them for 
South-Sea Stock, at whatever price it might be purchased. The 
public readily lent their aid to those who strove to gull them. Every 
one indulged for himself hopes tlie most extravagant, and encou- 
raged others to do the same. The company received, by the sale 
of shares of its new stock, profits vast, yet still exceedingly inade- 
quate to wliat it had engaged to pay to government, to the dividends 
which were expected upon the stock, and to the expense at which 
the management of its affairs was now carried on. Hence, as sooa 
as imaginatirn had exhausted its power in fancying extravagant 
gains to be derived from sharing in the stock of the company ; as 
soon as many became desirous to receive their profits instantly, by 
selling that stock while its price was perhaps ten times what they 
had paid for it; as soon as the company began to be earnestly called 
to fulfil it's engagements : it was at once understood, that their 
bargr.in with government was a very disadvantageous one ; tliat they 
could make no dividends at all proportionate tn the expectations of 
tlve public ; that their capital might perhaps be forfeited to the state, 
en account of ihcir failure in tlieir engagements ; that artifice and 
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TJIIHD PACT. 

His Opponent^ Mr. Taylor, hamng the smallest 
number of'ootesat the next election^ 'was declared not 

DULY ELECTED. 

ignorant credulity had alone created all that wildly magnificent pro. 
raise by which the nation had deluded itself. A ver^ great part of 
those who were now proprietors of the South- Sea Stock, had pur- 
chased it, not at the original and equal price, below which it could 
not fall without a violation of the company's engagements, but at one 
of those liigher prices to which it had been by artifice and vain hope 
advanced. And these persons were now, of course, to lose the dif- 
ference between the price at which they had bought, and that for 
.which their stock would certainly find,^ at any time, a ready sale. 
They who had bought at the first price, were immediately to lose 
nothing but hope : but then they had made this hope, in many instan- 
ces, the rule of their expense, and the principle of their conduct. 
The whole nation had lost no wealth by the affair, save what little 
they might be tempted to squander in unproductive luxury: yet 
when they found that immense opulence which the South-Seu Com- 
pany had seemed to create, to be but the delusion of a dream, they 
could not help fancyhig, as if they had been suddenly robbed of great 
actual possessions, and as if the kingdom had been suddenly beggar- 
ed by the diminution of the ideal value of the South-Sea Stock. The 
bankruptcy of the company was still fearfully expected ; and this,, it 
was supposed, could not take place, without bringing with it the 
subversion of the government, and the utter ruin of the state. What- 
ever any buyers had lost by the pl:^cha^e of stock at too high a . 
price, had been necessarily gained by the sellers, by whom it was 
sold at a price so much dearer than that for which it had been 
bought : but, the gainers were now silent, while the losers raised 
the loudest and most frantic clamours. Amidst the general distress, 
the aid of Walpole was solicited by the government. His firrt pro- 
posal was, to maintain the bargain for the benefit of the Exchcijucr, 
by obliging ths Bank CojnfiaTfj^ and the East-Jfidia Ccmfiany^ to 
become sharers in the engagements af the Sonth^Sra Com/ cn.iu 
This plan would have secured to govcnimcnt its seven millions; 
but might have involved all tlie three companies in the same cnibcU- 
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ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in point, to prove 
that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the sitting member, for 
the following reasons: " The burgesses of Lynn 
could draw no other inference from this resolution, 
•but this, that at a future election, and in case of a 
similar return, the house would receive the same candi- 
date as duly elected, v/hom they had before reject- 
ed." Fidi^ Postscript to JuN XV s J page S7. Ortlius: 
" This tlicir resolution leaves noToom to doubt what 
part they "ivou/d have taken, if, upon a subsequent 
rc-ehction of Mr. Walpole, there had been any other 
candidate in competition with him. For, by their 

rassmcnts. It was rejected. And, in the end, the bnly resourca 
vas found iu the relieving of the South-Sea Comftany from the 
payment of the firemium tliat had been stipulated to government, 
and in the confiacation of the estates of the directors j whose impm* 
dence had rashly engaged the proprietors in a transaction so ruinous, 
whose artifices had deluded the public in respect to the true nature 
of that tran^ n.ction, and who were said to have embezzled, for their 
own use, alrr.ost all tliat was supposed to be lost. By these means, 
the compa.ny was enabled to fulfil its engagements with government, 
and witli its creditors ; to pay ample dividends upon its capital ; and 
to preserve its stock in due reputation in the market. But, these 
were the measures of necessity and of revenge, not at all dictated by 
the financial wisdom or the virtue of Wiilpole. 

I liave entered into this detail of the imrticulars of what is caUcd 
thc'?,ouTH-SF. A i'.u BBLE ; bccausc I do not know them to have been 
any where, hitherto, stated with due ingenuousness and ihtelligence ; 
as well PS because T wished to evince, that Walpole was, in truthj 
more than any one else, the author of all the miscliiefs of that bubble, 
and that tlic merit of calming the storm, tliough he was so much a 
gainer by it, is not at all to be ascribed to his counsels, but to Ui« 
natural and necessary progress of things. - 
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Vote, they could have no other intention tliari to 
admit such other candidate. " Fide Mungo^s case con- 
sideredj page 3.9. Or take it in this light. — The 
burgesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the house, 
retorted upon them a person whom they had branded 
with the most ignominious marks of their displeasure, 
were thereby so well entitled to favour and indulgenccy 
that the house could do no less than rob Mr. Taylor 
of a right legally vested in him, in order that the bur- 
gesses might be apprized of the law of parliament; 
which law, the house took a very direct way of^ 
explaining to them, by resolving that the candidate 
with the fewest votes, was not duly elected: — ** And 
was not this much more equitable, more in the spirit 
of that equal and substantial justice, which is the end 
of all law, than if tliey had violently adhered to the 
strict maxims of law? Fide Serious Considerations y 
page 33 and 34* " And if the present House of 
Commons had chosen to follow the spiritof this reso- 
lution, they would have received and established the 
candidate with the fewest votes." Fide Answer to Sir 
JF: M. page 18- 

Permit me now. Sir, to shew you, that the worthy 
Doctor Bkickstone sometimes contradicts the mini- 
stry as well as himself. The speech without doors, 
asserts, page 9, ** that tlie legal effect of an incapa- 
city, founded on a judicial determination of a complete 
court, is precisely the same as that of an incapacity 
created by act of pai'liament." Now for the Doctor. — 
The law and the opinion of the judge are not always 

VOL. u 3 a 
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convertible terms, or one and the same thing ;^ since it 
sometimes may happen , that the judge may mistake the 
law. Commentaries, Vol. I. page 71. 

The Answer to Sir W. M, asserts, page 23, 

** That the returning officer is not a judicial, but a 

. purely ministerial officer. His return is no judicial 

act," — At 'em again. Doctor. The sheriff, in his 

judicial capacity, is to hear and determine causes of 

forty shillings value and under, in his county court. He 

has also a judicial povier in divers other civil cases. He 

is likewise to decide tlie elections of knights of the 

shire [subject to the controul of the House of Commons) 

to judge of the qualificationof voters, and to I'eturn such 

as he shall determine to be duly elected. Vide 

Commentaries. Vol. I. page 332. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts, 
such arguments and such contradictions ? I cannot 
express my opinion of the present ministry, more 
exactly, than in the words of Sir Richard Steele, 

In the wordB of Sir Richard Steele, &c,] These words arc a 
quotation from an admirable pamphlet of Steele's on the South-Sea 
business. It was supposed to have been written by Walpole and 
Steele conjunctly. But Steele seems to have been as much superior 
to Walpole, in the knowledge of matters of trade and national reve- 
nue, as in the art of elegant writing. The pamphlet of which I 
here speak, has been republished by Mr. NichoUs. 

It may not be improper here to contrast the whole strength of the 
ministerial arguments in favour of the decision of the House of 
Commons, in the case of the Middlesex election, with those which 
have been urged by Junius, to prove the illegality of that decision. 
The ministerial cause was argued by Dr. Samuel Johnson, in hit 
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•* that we are governed by a set of drivellers, whose 
folly takes away all dignity from distress, and makes 
even calamity ridiculous," 

PHILO.JUNIUS. 



pamphlet of The False. Alarm, much better than by any one els* 
l^ho undertook to plead it. 
The following is, therefore, a summary of Johnson's arguments. 

1. Wilkes was so very worthless a fellow, that the electors dis- 
graced themselves, and offered an insult to the electors in all th« 
burghs and counties of Great Britain, to the House of Commons, 
and even to the other two branches of the legislature, by sending 
him to be their representative in parliament. 

2. By natural expediency, and by .custom expressed in a long 
series of precedents, the House of Commons have collectively an 
unlimited authority over their own members, in the exercise of 
which they cannot be Gontrouled, as even for its abuse they cannot 
be called to account. 

3. A man attainted of felony cannot sit in parliament. The 
House of Commons must have considered the crimes of Wilkes, as 
little less heinous than felony. They, justly, therefore, assumed tlie 
liberty of treating him as a felon. 

4. From the time of his expulsion, Wilkes could not be a legal 
candidate for the representation of any county or burgli. Votes 
given for one incapal^le of bemg legally a candidate, could have no 
legal effect. Having no legal effect, were they not, of course, null ? 

5. Selden has maintained, that the House of Commons have even 
power to impose perpetual disability upon any one of their mem«. 
bers. 

6. Only that power which cannot be exercised wklioutthe agency 
of others, terminates to the Commons at the end of a session. But 
that of which the exercise is in themselves alone, and only while they 
sit, endures from one general election to another. 

/. It appears to have always been the law, that no member of the 
House of Commons, once expelled, for whatever cause, could agaui 
obtain a seat in the same parliament, if there were not some static-. 
^ory exception in his favour. 
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8. If a county er burgh were left free to return, by condnuallf 
repeated election, any obnoxious member, as often as the house 
should think fit to expel him, the business of parliament might be 
cntirel}^ interrupted by a mischievous concert between that member 
and his electors; and the whole attention of the Commons might 
be confined, even at any crisis, however important, to this ridicu-r 
lous contest. Therefore, to protect the order of its proceedings, 
the House of Commons tniistj necessarily, possess authorit)'' to pre- 
vent the re-election of any member whom they have expelled. 

9* Were it even true, that the decision in favour of Mr. LuttreU, 
and in opposition to the claims of Mr. Wilkes and the majority of 
the Middlesex electors, were unjust and unconstitutional; yet, how 
happy, in comparison, that nation, which suffers from its govern- 
ment, no wrongs heavier than this ? 

These are the arguments of Johnson. Let us oppose to them a 
summary of those of JuKius. 

1. It Was not his immortality that recommended Wilkes to the 
diuice of the electors of Middlesex ; but his zeal and firnmess in 
opposing wicked ministers, and irregular acts of power; his suflfer- 
ings in the cause he had espoused, sufferings by which he was cer- 
tainly recommended to the esteem and favour of his country ; and 
the "consideration that the man, whoever he mi^ht be^ in respect to 
whom any great principle of the constitution had been violated, 
ought to be firmly supported by all who thought that constitution 
worthy of defence, till his wrongs should be redressed, and the 
laws, in t.';c violation of which he was injured, should be effectuaDy 
vindicateil. 

2. Unless tliere be statute or precedent to the contrar}', the House 
of Commons can possess no otlier luthority, over either their own 
members or any one else, save what, in addition to the effect of the 
conmion and statute law, and to the care of tlie King to maintain the 
peace in favour of his Commons, ^la^' l^e necessary to support the 
freedom and order of their proceedings. Havinjj it so much in their- 
power to discover and promote whatever new laws may be wanted ; 
they can easily procure an act of the lerjislature, whenever new and 
r.i )rc eficctual protection to their legislative agency may become 
neccs'^ary. A -id, it cannot be supposed, that Mey should chuse to 
reL.iri ar.glit in uncertainty, wliich tlicy may procure to be decin 
sivcly settled, if t'aat^ wcic requisite, by a law of unquestional^le 
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3. But) the power of excluding an expelled member, is not indis* 
pensably necessary to maintain the order and dignity of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons. Or, if it be necessary, it is 
at least of such a nature, that it might be defined by law, without 
inconvenience, either to the public in general, or to the House of 
Commons. Or, it may be, at least, rendered effectual by the Com- 
mons alone, without depriving those electors of the right of voting, 
who may incline to send back the expelled member into tlie bosom 
of the House. 

4. The power of excluding an expelled member, on account simply 
qfhU ex/iulsion, has not been bestowed on tlie House of Commons 
by any statute, and does not appear in any precedent, to have been 
ever exercised by them. Neither do they appear to have ever, on 
any former occasipn, supposed, tiiat they had power to annul the 
votes which were given in favour of candidates who had been pre- 
viously disqualified by expulsion from the house. 

5. All the precedents which have been quoted in defence of the 
decision of the house, upon the Middlesex election, have been 
found to be, in tliis case, inaccurately applied, and of course ta 
contradict the very position which they have been quoted to main- 
tain. 

6. Consequences the most fatal to the Britiish constitution would 
ensue, if the House of Commons were suffered to annul at plea- 
sure, by their sole authority, the votes of their electors. Every 
burgh, every county, might be forced to forego its first choice, in 
order to escape the danger of being deprived of tlie liberty to make 
a second. 

These are the chief arguments on both sides. It is easy to sec, 
that those of Junius exceedingly preponderate. And happily, at 
the time when, at the close of the American war, the Whigs of the 
school of Charles Fox— Charles Fox, the true political representa* 
five of Temple and of Chatham— came for a short time into power, 
r— the precedent of the decision in the case of the Middlesex electioii 
WAS erased from the records of the House of Commons, 
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LETTER XXIIL 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



THE family of the Duke of Bedford is one of the most illustrious 
in the British em^iire. From the conquest till the reign ofHetirtf 
the Eighihy the Russels were but an honourable^ military family ^ 
not yet enriched with extraordinary wealthy nor exalted to the 
peerage. Sir John Russel, a favourite servant oftliat monarchy 
created a great estate^ and elevated /us family to a more eminent 
rank, jicguiai.'iotis by marriage^ still efilarged t/ieir fortunes ; 
and^ before the great civil war^ the Earl of Bedford was already 

' one of the most opulent noblemen in these kingdoms. The marriage 
of the only daughter a?id heiress of IVriothesly^ Earl of Southamfr' 
ton — (he friend ofClarendon^ the son of him who was the friend of 
Essex and the patron of Sliaksfieare^ one of the most Jaifhful 
adherents to the royal cause during the anarchy and usurpation qf 
the last century — made another prodigious addition to theofuilenct 
of thr house of Russcl. He to whom the heiress of the house of 
Sourhain/iton 7.vgs married^ was the good Lord Russcl ; who was 
put to death in the end of the reign of Charles the Second, on 
accoir.ity not so much of that patriotic and scarcely illcgcdplot in 
which he was actually concerned^ as of a more atrocious cne^ in-* 
Tolving rrgicide^ qf which the guil' was unjustly imputed to /lim. 
The inh rit'ance of his principles, and a desire to avenge his deaths 
naturally attached the survivors cf his family to the cause of the 
revolution. From that cra^ throughout the reigns of IVilliam 
and Mary, and vf Anne^ the head of the house qf Russel continued 
to be numbered ainong the mat zealous and the steadiest of the- 
ir/iigs. At the accession of the h'Atse of Hanover, the Russels 
were fund amorg itsfrmest friends ; and, as such, werefavoured 
a ^d h vioured. The administration of Sir Robert Walpole had the 
support of the Duke of Bedford. JVbr was it till after he had ynar* 
ried the sister of Lord Gower, a?id had begun to be dissatisfied 
with the fc Lie adr.diii^traU'on of the Pelhams, that the Duke, /a 
%Dhom Junius addresses this Letter^ began to set himself at thc^ 
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head of a particular fiarty^ and to offer occasional ofifiontion to the 
measures qf a govcmme7it that was founded ufion the revolution 
settlement. 
The Gotoer family had been noted as steady Tories. High ex/iec* 
tations had been conceived by that fiarty^ of the talents and firm 
Toryism of the young Lord Gotvery to lohom the A'onjuror Poet^ 
Fenton^ wrote that beautiful Ode^ which is far the best qf hi9 
works, and indeed one of the finest Odes in the English language^ 
One object of the poet wasj to encourage the young peer in a steady 
adherence to Tory principles* With this vieWy he^ in the con* 
eluding stanzoy thus addresses hifny^ 

" Honour^s bright dome, on lasting columns rear'dy 
Mr envy rustSy nor rolling years consume : 
Loud Psans echoing round the roof are heard; 
And clouds of incense all the void perfume* 
There Phocion, Lselius, Capel, Hyde, 
With Falkland seated near his side^ 
Fix'd by the Muse, the temple grace; 
Prophetic cfthy happier fame^ 
ShCy to receive thy radiant namcy 
Selects a whiter space**' 

buty the hopes and the prophecy of the Tory poet were miserably 
frustrated. Lord Gower became, afterwards, one of the most 
notorious examples of apostasy from the Tory cause, for the sake 
of winning the favour of a Whig administration* Johnson, among 
others, nvas so much enraged at this defection, that he wished to 
have preserved the name of a Gower, m his Dictionary, as another 
apl-ellatrve term for an apostate or betrayer. Yet could not Lord 
Gower immediately win the favour and entire confidence of the 
Whigs to whom he had deserted* The alliance between the 
house of Gower, and that of Bedford, was looked upon as a very 
inauspicious conjunction in politics, formiJig a new party that was 
neither Whig nor Tory* The pure Whiggiah bhod of the Russcls 
might seem to be contaminated by the consangitiidty of the Tory 
Gower s ; and the Gowers, on the other hand, might seem to be irre- 
vocably detached from their ancie?it party, by the affinity qf the 
house qf Bedford. 
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Such were the cireumttaneeSf and wuch the estimation qf thefiubUcf 
in vhich the Duke qf Bedford^ toith the Earla o/Gower^ Sand- 
Vfichy and Halifax ^ their frienda and fiarUamenaary dcfiendenta^ 
began to cct^ in strict concert^ in order to make their term* with 
government^ and to exercise a restraining influence over the Pel' 
ham administration. At that time^ the parties in parliament were 
not fewer than five: the Pitt and Grenville party ; the Bedford 
party ; the predominant party of the Pelhams; the Tories^ with 
the rest who paid their court to the Prince of Wales; and the 
friends of the Duke of Cumberland^ who were headed by Henry^ 
the father of Charles Fox. The Bedford party ^ could not of them- 
selves form an efficient administration^ and engross the power qf 
the governments But^ they were sufficiently formidable to be 
devoutly courted by all the rest. The Pelhams received them into 
a share of their power. But^ though not deficient in talents^ they 
wanted character and popularity: and it became unarvoidably 
necessary to employ Pitt and the Grenvilles. While Pitt dictated 
the measures of administration in the end of the reign (f George 
the SeconJ^ the Duke of Bedford and his friends, like the other 
parties^ gave him their parliamentary support. The Lieutenancy 
of Ireland was an honour worthy of the Duke*s rank and ambition) 
and its patronage enabled him to provide amply for his creature 
JRigbyy as well as to perform some acts of magnificent ben^cenccj 
in which ostentation had no share. Hcj next, condescended to 
become the political ally qfBute; went ambassador to Paris; and 
had the honour or the infamy, qf being the ostensible negotiator of 
the peace of 1763. His friend, Lord Halifax, was at the same 
time Secretary of State; and his party gave their vigorous sup* 
port to the administration qf Bute. 
After his return from France, the Duke was, for some short time, 
discontented with Lord Bute and the court. But, ere he could 
rush into opposition, the death of Lord Egremont left a vacancy 
in the ministry, which the Duke of Bedford with his friends were 
called to fill. Lord Bute, and this new administration, were soon 
mutually dissatisfied with each other. The opposition between 
the court and the ministry, became publicly known ; and an attempt 
was made to substitute Pitt, Lyttleton, and Temple, instead qf 
Halifax, Bedford, and Grenville,in the chief offices of the mims- 
try* It failed of success. The Duke qf Bedford saw Lord Bute, 
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and even the Eng himself ia his mercy* He used his advantage 
erueUy ; obliging the King to exfieljrom official emfUoyment^ aU such 
sf his servants as tsere sufi/ioaed to have been apfmnted at the 
recommendation of the Earl ffBtae; and^ in particfdarj Mr, Stuart 
Maekenzie^ that nobleman^s brother^ vhom the King hadj be/ore^ 
voluntarily promisedj never to dismies from his office. Such an 
insolent triumfih of hie ministereywas not to be endured by the Sapc 
reign. The Mwcastle and Rockingham Whiga were invited to 
come into office^ (dmoat ujion their own terms; and the Duk^ of 
Bedford^ and hi$ associates^ were with great indignation dismiesed. 
He had not the favour of the fteople to sujtfiort him in his disgrace, 
Pofiularity he had never courted: and in cases of electioneerings in 
his government qflrebmdy and on account of the share he had taken 
in negotiating the late fieaccy the popular odium had been often 
strongly directed against hi$n. Amid the distresses and riots of the 
weavers of SpitaJfieldsyhe was now again threatened by a mob of those 
meny in his liouse in Bloomsbury, They thought their distresses to be 
owing to the import aCion of French stuffsy and the prevalence of 
Frenchfashions ; and for all tlds^ wfiot could they blame so muchy as 
the Duke of Bedford^ arui his peace ?^^ He was riot unwilling to 
Seize the first occasion for returriing intojavour at court. When 
the King and his secret advisers became weary of the measures of 
the Rockingham administration^ and again courted the Grenvillesi 
the Duke (f Bedford^ the friend of George GrerrviUcy eagerly threw 
himself into the negotiation; but was scomfiUly slighted by Lord 
ButCy by whom the insolent dismission of Ms brother had not yet been 
forgotten. Lord Chatham then formed a new administration^ in 
obedience to the particidar commands of Ids Sovereign; and^for a 
ttme^ strove to exclude from power all but the Kin^s friends and 
those whom he thought his own. He soon found himself tmablcj 
without other aidj to withstand the op/iosition which the Rocking' 
ham WhigSy the Bedford party^ and the friends of George Grenville 
and Lord Temfdcy were exciting against him. He sought tlie friend' 
ship oft/ie Duke of Bedford; and i/ic Dukcj with his fr lends j were 
not unwilling to serve under Lord Otatham, But, the King had 
not yet pardoned the Duke^s former insolence ; and Lord Clmtham 
was thus hindered from fulfilling the engagements he had private bj 
VOL. 1. i a 
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mad(^ nmth the Bute, Lord Chatham tttcmedunaiU to n^urintend 
and fireaerve the Jbbric tvhich he had reared* Mr, J\jimwhend 
died; Mr, Conway resigwdi the Duke ^Grafton deeerted Lord 
Chatham^ far the firiendahifiM which wfire to be found at court; 
Lord Chatham^ hinuelf at last abandoning the ndnUtry which he 
hadformedj was reconciled to hU brotherey and to the Rockingham. 
Wfaga. It was then that, more than on any former occaaian, the 
Whiga believed thenaelvea to be on the point of becoming mde 
masters of the f lowers of government. At that crisis^ the Duke of 
Bedford acce/ited the offers of the court, joined the Duke of Grafton, 
and drew upon himself the fiercest rage of all the Whigs, by making 
himself, as they conceived, the saviouf of Lord Bute, of the Tories, 
and of the system of secret influence in the closet. Considerably more 
than a year had now passed since that coalition took place ; a?ui, 
though amidst very trying difficulties, the administration formed by 
it still stood unshaken. Hence that indignation of all the Whig* 
against the Duke of Bedford, wldch is in the following Letter of 
Junius so ve/iemently expressed. 
In this Letter, Junius labours to represent whatever appeared to have 
been mean or unjtopular in the Duke of Bedford* s private conduct, 
in a light in which it shall become still more odious in the eyes of the 
public. He strives to overwhelm the feelings of the Duke himself, 
with a sense of baseness, folly, and dishonour, that shall make him 
shrink from the public eye. And he endeavours even io set this 
nobleman's character forth in colours %Mch^ if not horrible enough to 
, drive his ancient dependents and adlierents from around him, might 
at least frighten armiy his new associates^ to whom his real disposi- 
tion arid qualities were less intimately known. The whole public and 
private conduct of the Dtike are, in this Letter, reviewed. His 
vices and errors are represented in comparison with the advantages 
and duties of his rank and condition. Enough is here done, not 
indeed to nuzke us believe with Junius, that the Duke of Bedford 
was one of the basest and most vicious ofnmnkind, yet certainly to 
convince us tliaf, though not destitute of talents, he wantMthat m- 
larged comprehension in his views of public and private good, that 
firmness founded upon conscious wisdom and beneficence, as well 
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«ff that gentrota magnanimity^ xohick can alone make a Duke of 
Bedford truly equal to all that the English nation are willing to 
kofiefrom the reefirsentalive of the good Lord Soui/iamfitony and of 
Lord Ru^scL 
This Letter is^ certainly^ one of the ablest sfiecimensofthe eloquence of 
Junius. 7%f contrast qf a fancied good character^ with the actual 
bad one of the Duke of Bedford; the artjul im/iutation of treachery 
von hy bribes^ in the negotiating qf the peace; the hinted coarseness 
and vulgarity of the object of his satire^ in his fnivate pleasures ; 
the recalling that outrage to recollectiony with which the Duke hadj 
on a former occasion^ treated his Sovereign ; the suggestion^ t/iat the 
Duke might now fancy all his plans of ambition consummated^ and 
himself indisputable master of the voices of the cabinet council; 
above all^ the alarming earnestness with which^ in the cotu:luding 
paragraplis tfie Duke is tauglu to believe the whole empire to be^ as 
it were in arms against him; composcj together j an assemblage of 
splendid parts j forming certainly one of the most powerfully and 
elaborately eloquent of all this collection of Letters, There is, /low- 
ever,in some paints of it, a quaintness, inconsistent with that chaste 
delicacy of writing which can dlone deserve the a/fprobation of true 
taste. 
By QUAINTNESS, I mean, the useof tbat cast of thought, and that 
mould of style, which in propriety belong only to true wit, upon 
occasions when there is no genuine wit produced, and when indeed 
the use even of such wit would be unseasonable. 



MYLORD, 19. September y 1769, 

You are so little accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, that 
if, in the following lines, a compliment or expression 
of applause should escape me, I fear you w ould con- 
sider it as a mockery of your established character^ 
and perhaps an insult to your uiid(;rslan(Ung. Yqiji 
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have nice feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from 
your resentments. Cautious therefore of giving 
offence, where you have so little deserved it, I shall 
leave tlie illustration of your virtues to.other hands. 
Your friends have a privilege to play upon the easi- 
ness of your tempei-, or possibly they are better 
acquainted with your good qualities than I am. You 
have done good by stealth. The rest is upon record. 
You have still left ample room for speculation, when 
panegyric is exliausted. 

You are indeed a very considerable man. The 
highest rank; — a splendid fortune; — and a name 
glorious till it was yours, — were sufficient to have 
supported you, with meaner abilities than I think 
you possess. From the first, you derive a constitu- 

Cauiious therefore of giving offence^ where you have «o Httle 
deserved itj Sec] Here is an instance of the unseasonable afiecta- 
tion of refinement of thought, and of a turn of style fitted to excite 
surprise. Even by Juniu«'s own meaning, the Duke of Bedford, 
the less he deserved real praise, deserved just so much the more to 
be harassed with the offence of that which was ironical. It was only, 
as believing that all praise ofiered to him, must be insincere and 
ironical, that the Duke is pretended to be incapable of hearing 
praise otherwise than with resentment, or with an excusing for- 
giveness which would operate in favour of none but his personal 
friends. Sincere praise would not have given offence ; but had Ttot 
been deserved. Ircnical praise would give offence ; but, then, it 
had been deserved. In the beginning of the words quoted, Junius 
means ironical praise : in the last phrase, it is sincere praise to 
which he alludes. What a confusion of thoughts and of language I 
But the same qziaininesa pervades the whole paragraph. I am 
anxious to point it distinctly out ; for it is what tlie inexperienced 
are tlie readiest to admire and to imitate as a beauty. 
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tional claim to respect ; from the second, a natural 
extensive authority;~the last created a partial ex- 
pectation of hereditary virtues. The use you have 
made of these uncommon advantages might have 
been more honourable to yourself, but could not be 
more instructive to mankind. We may trace it in 
the veneration of your country, the choice of your 
friends, and in the accomplishment of every sanguine 
hope which the public might have conceived from 
the illustrious name of Riissel. ^ 

The eminence of your station gave you a com- 
manding prospect of 'your duty. The road, which 
led to honour, was open to your view. You could 
not lose it by mistake, and you had no temptation to 
depart from it by design. Compare the natural 
dignit}^ and importance of the highest peer of Eng- 
land ; — ^the noble independence which he might have 
maintained in parliament, and the real interest and 
respect which he mig^t have acquired, not only in 
parliament but through the whole kingdom: — 
compare these glorious distinctions with the ambi- 
tion of holding a share in government, the emolu- 
ments of a place, the sale of a borough, or the 
purchase of a corporation ; and, though you may 

We may trace Uj &c] Junius, in thJs period, returns unseasona- 
bly to tlie use of irony. He proposed, in the first paragraph, to enter, 
directly, upon serious censure. He has entered upon it. Irony 
thus transiently introduced amid the serious tenor of the periods 
going immediately before, and immediately following, is in its effect 
Jn congruous, and inconsistent with the propriety of composition* 
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not regret the virtues which create respect, yaa 
may see with anguish how much real importance 
and authority you have lost. Consider the character 
of an independent, virtuous Duke of Bedford; 
imagine what he might be in this country, then reflect 
one moment upon what you are. If it be possible 
for me to withdraw my attention from the fact, I will 
tell you in theory what such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, his 
conduct in parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the constitutional duty of a peer. He would 
consider himself as a guardian of the laws. Willing 
to support the just measures of government, but 
determined to observe the conduct of the minister 
with suspicion, he would oppose the violence of 
faction with as much firmness, as the encroachments 
of prerogative. He would be as littie capable of 
bargaining \Vith the minister for places for himself, 
Or his dependents, as of descending to mix himself 
in the intrigues of opposition. Whenever an im- 
portant question called for his opinion in parliament, 
he would be heard, by the most profligate minister, 
with deference and respect. His authority would 
either sanctify or disgrace the measures of govern- 
ment. — The people would look up to him as their 



The fieofilc would look ufi to hirn^ Sec] It is impossible to deny 
that, in this and the foregoing paragraph, Junius has, with very 
skilful discrimination, explained the true public duties of a British 
nobleman of the highest rank and fortune. Much observation of 
both public and private life, much knowledge of the rules of moral 
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protector; and a virtuous prince would have one 
honest man in his dominions, in whose integrity and 
judgment he might safely confide. If* it should 
be the will of Providence to afflict him with a 
domestic misfortune, he would submit to the stroke, 
with feeling, but not without dignity. He would 
consider the people as his children, and receive a 
generous, heart-felt consolation, in the sympathising 
tears and blessings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably iJiscoyer something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illustrious 
character. The man I have described would never 
prostitute his dignity in parliament by an indecent 
violence, either in opposing or defending a minister. 
He would not, at one moment, rancorously persecute, 
• at another basely cringe to, the favourite of his 
Sovereign. After outraging the royal dignity with 
peremptory conditions, little short of menace and 
liostility, he would never descend to the humility of 
soliciting an interview f with the favourite, and of 

dutjT, and of general policy, with great native penetration, were 
necessary to enable the author to produce this admirable passage. 
Neither a raw young man, nor any mere book-worm, could have 
written it* It cannot be too much studied by men of rank. 

• The Duke lately lost his only son, by a fall from his horse. 

He would consider the peofde^ &c.] The beauty of this sentiment 
almost atones for the indecency of the allusion to' the domestic mis- 
fortune which the Duke had recently suffered. 

The Marquis of Tavistock, son to the Duke of Bedford here 
addressed, was the father of the present Duke. His mother was 
tlie sister of the late Earl of Albemarle. 

t At this interview, which passed at the house of the late Lord 
Egliutoun, Lord Dute told the Duke, tl^t he was detcrmlnetl 
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offering to recorer, at any price, the honour of his 
friendship* Though deceived perhaps in his youth^ 
he would not, through the course of a long life, have 
invariably chosen his friends from among the most 
profligate of mankind. His own honour would have 
forbidden him from mixing his private pleasures or 
conversation with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers« 
gladiators, or buffoons. He would then have never 
felt, much less would he have submitted to, the dis- 
honest necessity oi engaging in the interest and in- 
trigues of his (dependents ; of supplying their vices, 
or relieving their be^ary, at the expense of his 
country. He would not have betrayed such igno- 
rance, or such contempt of the constitution, as openly 
to avow, in a court of justice, the* purchase and 
sale of a bcM-ough. He would not have thought it 
consistent with his rank in the state, or even with his 
personal importance, to be the little tyrant of a little 
corporationf. He would never have been insulted 
with virtues, which he had laboured to extinguish; 
nor suffered the disgrace of a mortifying defeat, which 
has made him ridiculous and contemptible, ^ven to 

never to have any connexion with a man -who had ^o baselj 
betrayed him. 

• In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to recover a 
large sum paid him by a person whom he had undertaken to return 
to parliament, for one of his Grace's boroughs, he was compelled to 
repay the money. 

. t Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in such contempt and 
detestation, that, in order to deliver themselves from him, they ad- 
mitted a great number of strangers to the freedom. To make his 
defeat truly ridiculous, he tried his whole strength against Mr. 
Homcj and was beaten upon his own ^ound. 
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the few by whom he was not detested. — I reverence 
tiie afflictions of a good man, — ^his sorrows are sacred. 
But how can we take part in the distresses of a man, 
whom we can neither love nor esteem ; or feel for a 
calamity, of which he himself is insensible ? Where 
was the father's heart, when he could look for, or 
find, an immediate consolation for the loss of an only 
son, in consultations and bargains for a place at court, 
and even in the misery of balloting at the Indi^ 
House? 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or de- 
serted those honourable principles, which ought to 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you have 
as litde claim to private affection as to public esteem ; 
let us see with what abilities, with what degree <rf 
judgment you have carried yotir own system into 
execution. A great man, in the success, and even in 
the magnitude of his crimes, finds a rescue from 
contempt. Your Grace is every way unfortunate. 
Yet I will not look back to those ridiculous scenes, 
by which, in your earlier days, you thought it an 
honour to be distinguished*; the recorded stripes, the 

Tour Grace is every way unfortunate^ &c.] Junius is n^vcr 
content to make the objects of his satire odious, unless he can render 
them, at the same time, contemptible* 

• Mr. Heston Humphrey, a country attorney, horsewhipped the 
Duke, with equal justice, severity, and perseverance, on the course 
at Litchfield ; Rigby and Lord Trentham were also cudgelled in a 
most exemplary manner. This gave rise to the following story i 
^ When the late King heard that Sir Edward Hawke had given the 
French a drubbins^ hlg Majesty, who had never received that kin4 
TOL. h 3 c 
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public infamy, your own suffering; orMr. Rigby's 
fortitude. These events undoubtedly left an impres- 
sion, though not upon your mind. To such a mind, 
it may perhaps be a pleasure to reflect, that there is 
hardly a comer of any of his Majesty's kingdoms, 
except France, in which, at one time or anotlier, your 
valuable life has not been in danger. Amiable man ! 
we see and acknowledge the protection of Providence, 
by which you have so often escaped tlie personal 
detestation of your fellow-subjects, and are still 
reserved for the public justice of your countiy. 

Your history begins to be important at that auspi- 
cious period, at which you were deputed to represent 
the Earl of Bute at the court of Versailles. It was 
an honourable office, and executed with the same 
spirit 'witli which it was accepted. Your patrons 
wanted an ambassador, who would submit to make 
concessions, without daring to insist upon *any 
honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their busi- 
ness required a man who had as little feeling for his 
own dignity as for the welfere of his country; and 
they found him in the first rank of the nobility. 



of chastisement, was pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield the meaning 
of the word. — Sir, says Lord Chesterfield, the meaning of the word 

^but here comes the Duke of Bedford, who is better aWe to 

explain it to your Majesty than I am," 

jimiablc man!"] Using these words, Junius means to insinuate, 
by their connexion with what goes before, and with what follows, 
tfiat the people rejoiced in the Duke's having survived, that he 
might meet one punishment ; just as, with respect to a good man. 
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Belleisle, Groree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
the Fishery, and the Havanna,are glorious monuments 
pf your Grace's talents for negotiation. My Lord, 
we are too well acquainted with your pecuniary 
character, to think it possible that so many public 
sacrifices should have been made, without some 
private compensations. Your conduct carries with 
it an internal evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of 
a court of justice. Even the callous pride of Lord 
Egremont, was alarmed*. He saw and felt his own 
dishonour in corresponding with you; and tliere 



they would be glad of his escape from danger, as thinking him pro« 
videntially reserved for greater usefulness and happiness. 

BelleUlcy Gorecy &c«] The peace of 1763, was, no doubt, incon- 
siderately made, and can never be successfully defended. The 
French ought not to have been left so powerful, in the West Indies 
as by it they were. The Duke of Bedford, though not peculiarly 
blameable, well deserved the satire of Junius, on account of the 
part he acted in negotiating that treaty. 

Without some firivate comfiensatioTis*'] Suspicions of bribery were 
boldly thrown out against the authors of the peace. It was said to 
have been bought by the French, from the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, Lord Bute, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Henry Fox. A 
foolish report, brought by a Dr. Musgrave from Paris, gave occa- 
sion to an inquiry by a committee of the House of Commons. The 
examination of Musgrave proved, that he had no credible authority 
for the imputations of treachery and corruption which he was willing 
to propagate. Yet, I should rather choose to adopt no certain, 
decisive belief, on this subject, than to maintain, that the English 
ministers received, from the French Court, no secret presents on 
account of it, 

* This man, notwithstanding his pride and Tory principles, had 
some English stuff in him. Upon an official letter he wrote to the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke desired to be recalled, and it wjis with 
the utmost difficulty that Lord Bute could appease him. 
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certainly was a moment, at which he meant to have 
resisted, had not a fetal lethargy prevailed over his 
fiiculties, and carried all sense and memory away 
with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret terms o& 
which you are invited to support* an administratiou 
which Lord Bute pretended to leave in fall poseurs- 
sion of their ministerial authority, and perfectly 
masters of themselves. He was not a temper to 
relinquish power, though he retired from employ- 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between 
your Grace and him, and certainly v iolated. After 
two years submission, you thought you had collected 
a strengtli sufficient to controul his influence, and that 
it was your turn to be a tyrant, because you. had been 
a slave. When you found yourself mistaken in your 

Invited to sufi/iort an administration^ &c.] For some short tfnw 
after the return of the Duke of Bedford from Paris, there existed a 
misunderstanding and a coolness between him and Lord Bute. BuC^ 
Bute thought it then necessary to court the fevour of the Duke. 
Lord Egremont, the son of that great leader of the Tories, Sir Wa« 
liam Wyndham, seasonably died; and the Duke of Bedford and hk 
fi-iends were called into office, under Mr. George Grenvillc, 

• Mr. Grenville, Lord Halifax, and Lord Egremont. 

Certainly violated."] The stipulations were violated by Lord Butt. 

When you found youratlf mistaken^ &c.] The King had been lO. 
Upon his recovery, he thought it necessary to have a hxgenct 
nominated, by an act of the leriblature ; who, in the event of hit 
fremature death, should gnvcrn the kingdom till his successor 
might attain the eighteenth } ear of his age. That measure wat 
•cttled before the ministers were consulted and commanded to carry 
it, through the necessary course, into a law. In proposing it to p»r- 
tamcnt, they contrived to exclude from the regency, the name tf 
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opiiiMm of foxxr gracious Master's firmness, disap- 
pointment got the better of all your humble discrcr 
tion, and carried you to an excess of outrage to his 
person, as distant from true spirit, as from all decency 
and respect*. After robbmg him of the rights of 
a King, you would not permit him to preserve the 
honour of a gentleman. It was then that Lord 
Weymouth was nominated to Ireland, and dispatched 
(we well remember with what indecent hurry) to 
plunder the Treasury of the first fruits of an en^oy* 
ment which you well knew he was never to exeeutef. 

the Princess Dowager of Wales, whose secret influence they hated* 
The addition of her name was proposed in parliament by others; 
and the ministers endured the public disgrace of appearing not to 
have, even in such an affair, the confidence of their royal master. 
The Duke of Bedford was enraged to fury. Bute resolved to dls- 
miss the ministers. He was for a while disappointed in his attempts 
to form a new administration. In the meantime, the Duke and his 
iriends, aware of Bute's hatred and difficulties, insulted the Sove- 
reign himself, and drove Mr. Stuart Mackenzie, the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, and Henry Fox Lord Holland, tlie brother and the 
confidential friends of Bute, out of office. While they knew that 
they were themselves about to be dismissed, they appointed Lord 
Weymouth, now Marquis of Bath, to the Lieutenancy of Ireland. 
They were succeeded by the Rockingham administration. And, 
from this time, there was, for some years, open war between the 
Ihike of Bedford and the Earl of Bute. 

* The ministry having endeavoured to exclude the Dowager out 
of the Regency Bill, the Earl of Bute determined to dismiss them. 
Upon this the Duke of Bedford demanded an audience of the — — ; 
reproached him in plain terms, with his duplicity, baseness, false- 
hood, treachery, and hypocrisy, — repeatedly gave him the lie, and 
left him in convulsions. 

t He received three thousand pounds for plate and equipage 
»pDey« 
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This sudden declaration of war against the favour- 
ite, might have given you a momentary merit wth the 
public, if it had either been adopted upon principle, 
or maintained with resolution. Without looking back 
to all your former servility, we need only observe 
your subsequent conduct, to see upon what motives 
you acted. Apparently united with Mr. Grenville, 
you waited until Lord Rockingham's feeble admini- 
stration should dissolve in its own weakness. — ^The 
moment their dismission was suspected, the moment 
you perceived that another system was adopted, in 
the closet, you thought it no disgrace to return to 
your former dependence, and solicit once more the 
friendship of Lord Bute. You begged an interview^ 
at which he had spirit enough to treat you with 
contempt. 

It would be now of little use to point out, by what 
a train of weak, injudicious measiu^s, it became 

jffifiarently united with Mr. Grerrville^ &c.] This accusation is 
unjust. The Duke of Bedford was sincere in his adherence to Mr« 
, Grenville ; at least, till he came again into administration with the 
' Duke of Grafton. 

You begged an interview^ 8cc.] Lord Temple and George Grea-^ 
Tille were solicited by Lord Bute. George Grenville did not choose 
to negotiate without the Duke of Bedford. Bute declined negotia- 
tion with Bedford, unless Lord Temple should enter, at the same 
time, into the treaty. Lord Temple slighted the ad^'ances of Bute: 
and the scheme was thus interrupted. 

It ivouid be novf of little uae^ Sec] Junius here overlooks a part 

of the Duke's political life, that was not dishonourable. He con- 

- tinned firm in his attachment to the GrenviUes, till offers were first 

made to him, and then abruptly willidrawn, by Lord Chatham. He 
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necessary, or was thought so, to call you back to 
a share in the administration*. The friends whom 
you did not, in the last instance, desert, were not of 
a character to add strength or credit to government; 
and, at that time, your alliance with the Duke of 
Grafton, was, I presume, hardly foreseen. We must 
look for other stipulations, to account for that sudden 
resolution of the closet, by which three of your 
dependents f (whose characters, I think, cannot be 
less respected than tliey are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again controul the minister, 
and probably engross the whole direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The measures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too gross to escape 
the eyes of a discerning, judicious prince. His 
palace is besieged; the* lines of circumvallation are 
drawing round him ; and, unless he finds a resource 
in his o^vn activity, or in the attachment of the real 



shewed a willingness to co-operate, either in opposition or in admi- 
nistration, with the united parties of the GrenviUes and the Marquis 
of Rockingham. At the invitation of his Sovereign, he at last joined 
the Duke of Graflon. 

• When Earl Gower was appdnted President of the Council, the 
King, with his usual sincerity, assured him, that he had not had one 
hap^y moment since the Duke of Bedford left him. 

We mu9t look for other alifmlations^ &c,] The Duke of Bedford 
was suspected of bewg now united in fiiU confidence with Lord Bute* 

t Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich* 

TTie po99e99ion qf absolute fiower^ &c.] This whole paragraph 
was intended to alarm those who were called the King's friends, 
against the power of the Duke. 
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friends of his £imily, the best of princes must submit 
to the confinement of a state prisoner, until your 
Grace's death, or some less fortunate event, shall 
raise the siege. For the present, you may safely 
resume that style of insult and menace, which even 
a private gentleman cannot submit to hear, without 
being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's history is not 
yet forgotten ; and you may find precedents enough 
of the mode, in which an imperious subject may 
signify his pleasure to his Sovereign. Where will 
this gracious monarch look for assistance, when the 
wretched Grafton could forget lys obligations to his 
master, and desert him for a hollow alliance with such 
a man as the Duke of Bedford ! 

Let us consider, you, then, as arrived at the 
summit of worldly greatness: let us suppose, that all 
your plans of avarice and ambition, are accomplished, 
and your most sanguine wishes gratified, in the fear 
as well as the hatred of the people. Can age itself 
forget that you are now in the last act of life ? Can grey 
hairs make folly venerable ? and is there no period 
to be reserved for meditation and retirement? For 
shame! my Lord: let it not be recorded of, you. 

Let ua consider you^ Sec] This, and the three foUowiBg pata- 
graphs, constitute the most eloquent and impi-essive parts of the 
Letter. There is in them much of art ; much of passion; much, in 
truth, of deep discernment into human character, and of scmnd 
moral wisdom* Ail those scenes are enumerated, at which ttit 
Duke had met with any popular disgrace* Of such a sinrit, as on* 
should think, must have been the verses by which Archilochus made 
Lycambes hang himselL 
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tJiat the latest moments of youi' life were dedicated 
to the same unworthy pursuits, the same busy agita- 
tions, in which your youth and manhood were 
exhausted. Consider, that although you cannot dis- 
grace your former life, you are violating the chqracter 
of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, after 
you have lost the vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall this 
unhappy old man retire ? Can he remain in the metro^f 
polls, where his life has been so often threatened, 
and his palace so ofte^ attacked? If he returns to 
Woobum, scorn and mockery await him. He must 
create a solitude round his estate, if he would avoid 
the fece of reproach and derision. At Plymouth, 
his destruction would be more than probable; at 
Exeter, inevitable. No honest Englishman ^vill ever 
forget his attachment, nor any honest Scotchman 
foi^ve his treachery, to Lord Bute. At every town 
he enters, he must change his liveries and name. 
Which ever ways he flies, the Hue and Cry of the 
country pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of his 
adnunistration have been more sensibly felt; his 
virtues better understood ; or, at worst they will not, 
for him alone, forget their hospitality. — As well might 
Verres have returned to Sicily. You have twice 

Tou have twice eacafiedj Sec] The Duke of Bedford had been in 
Ireland, as Lord Lieutenant. He revisited it, not without much 
pc^nilarity ; and was appointed to the principal honorary^ office ia 
the university of DubUn. 

VOL. I. 3d 
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escaped, tny Lord ; beware of a third experiment* 
The indignation of a whole people, plundered, in- 
sulted, and oppressed as they have been, wiJI not 
always be disappointed. 

It is in vain therefore to shift the scene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
self. Persecuted abroad, you look into your own 
heart for consolation, and find nothing but reproaches 
and despair. But, my Lord, you may quit the field 
of business, though not the field of danger; and, 
though you cannot be safe, you may cease to be 
ridiculous. I fear you have listened too long to 
the advice of those pernicious friends, with whose 
interests you have sordidly united your ovm, and 
for whom you have sacrificed every thing that ought 
to be dear to a man of honour. They are still base 
enough to encoun^ the follies of your age, as they 
once did the vices of your youth. As little acquainted 
widi the rules of decorum, as with the laws of 
morality, they will not suffer you to profit by experi- 
ence, nor even to consult the propriety of a bad 
character. Even now they tell you, that life is no 
more than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should 
preserve his consistency to the last ; and that, as you 
lived without virtue, you should die widiout repent- 
ance. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIV.... TO JUNIUS. 



^IR WiUiam Drafitr had endeavoured to forget the ignominy ofhk 
unsuchkfiful efiiatolary rencounter with Junius ; andfierhafia hoped 
ihat^ 09 it had been madefmblic only in tlie fugitive pages of a netoa' 
Juiper^ it would soon be forgotten by the world. But the Letters of 
Junius, among the common materials of news/iafiers^ were as beings 
of immortal youth among the insects that perish just as they rise ijito 
existence. The Letters which had pcLssed, between Junius and 
Sir William Draper^ were sooji reprinted, without malignity to the 
^iatter^ or without kindness to the former y but because it was known 
that they would find sale. When Sir William saw these Letters h^ 
a separate publication; he suddenly became aware of all the magni* 
Hide of his misfortune; and believed, that liis infamy must be perpe* 
iuated. To a man whose soul was keenly alive to the sense\>f 
reputation^ and who /lad discernment and taste to know the power 
ef eloquence like that o/* Junius, the thought of his name being thus 
damned to immortality, was enough to drive the mind to madness. 
Under the influence of the rage to which the sight of the republished 
Letters prompted him, Sir William, perhaps reckless of the conse* 
^ptences,again braved his adversary* s terrible invective in thefoUow* 
ing epistlc-^It may be, too, that hearing a general outcry against 
the atrocious malignity o/* Junius, ow account of Ins merciless sevc' 
rity against the Duke of Bedford, Sir IVilUam Draper might, for 
this reason, think it the occasion favourable for him to remind the 
public how very cruelly he had been treated 6y the wanton satire of 
the same pen. ^-^Uesides, as Junius had foiled many other opponents, 
since the time of his correspondence with Sir William Draper; and 
as not one of those persons had come offf^om the comb.it wi*h so little 
of disgrace as Sir William; it was natural enough, that the Knight 
of the Bath, fond as he was qfwritin^^ should think himself not so 
much dishonoured by defea', as distinguished by being inferior 
gnty fo Junius ; and should, therefore, resume the pen, with less 
qffear than of literary vanity. 



\ 
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TTtia Letter comftlains of the cruelty of the tusertiotty that Sir WiU 
Ham Drafier had^for promotion to him»elfy sold the comfianioru <if 
his victory at Alamlia; offers firoqfe to shewj that he had not ^ 
breaks out into some angry ^ but feeble abuse q/* Junius ; sutnmonM 
him to declare his name ; and menaces^ against him a soldier's ven* 
geance^ if he should ever become fiersonaUy knovm to Sir WUUanu 

It is written^ not inelegantly^ but vnthout much art; vithoui 
strength of reasoning^ or force qf invective* 



SIR, 14. September^ 1769. 

Having accidentally seen a republication 
of your Letters, wherein you have been pleasedto 
assert, that I had sold the companions of my success; 
I am again obliged to declare the said assertion to be 
a most infamous and malicious falsehood ; and I again 
call upon you to stand forth, avow yourself, and 
prove the charge. If you can make it out to the 
satisfaction of any one man in the kingdom, I will be 
content to be thought the worst man in it ; if you do 
not, what must the nation think of you ? Party has 
nothing to do in this a&ir: you have made a personal 
attack upon my honour, defamed me by a most vile 
calumny, which might possibly have sunk into obli- 
vion, had not such uncommon pains been taken to 
renew and perpetuate this scandal, chiefly because it 
has been told in good lan^age, for I give you full 
credit for your elegant diction, well-turned periods, 
and Attic wit; but wit is oftentimes false, though 

jit tic tvit.'] This is an egregious misnomer* No two things of the 
8ame species, can be more remarkably unlike to each other, Uian the 
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it may appear brilliant; which is exactly the case of 
your V)hole performance. But, Sir, I am obliged la 
the most serious manner to accuse you of being guilty 
oi falsities. You have said the thing that is not. To 
support your story, you have recourse to the follow- 
ing irresistible argument : ' * You sold the companions 
of your victory, because when the 16th regiment was 
given to you^ you was silent. The conclusion is 
inevitable.'* I believe, that such ^^j& and acute, 
reasoning could only come from such an extraordinary 
writer as Junius. But, unfortunately for you, the 
premises J as well as the conclusion^ are absolutely yi/s^. 
Many applications have been made to the ministry 

wit of Junius, and that which both the ancients and weU-infbrmed 
modems have distinguished by the appellation of Mtic wit. If I 
mistake not, we possess the most genuine examples of the true Attic 
wit in the conversations of Socrates, related by Xenophon, and in 
the imitations of the Comedies of Menander by Terence. A delicate 
propriety, that commits no rudeness, pollutes itself with no gross- 
ness, hazards none of those experiments in which the distinction 
between true and faUe wit seem to become uncertain ; a coldness 
and ease that seem to aim at nothing striking; a simplicity that 
wears the air of expressing the first thoughts that can arise to aa 
inartificial mind, in the most natural, unstudied language ; an arch- 
ness that, under all this disguise, misses no occasion of presenting ' 
the happiest combinations of ideas, which, though never before 
associated, yet refuse not to meet together ; faultless purity of phrase, 
propriety in the use of words, correctness of syntax ; and an absence 
of every thing, whether in style or in thought, tliat might strike the 
ear as affected or unfamiliar; are the characteristic qualities of 
Attic wit. Very different are the qualities of the wit of Junius. 
Addison, Cumberland, La Fontaine— were it not for his occasional 
grossness — the playful Gresset, and sometimes the elder George 
Coleman, have succeeded better in that which is called Attic wit, 
than almost any others of the modems* 
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on the subject of the Manilla Ransom, since the time 
of my being Colonel of that regiment. As I have 
for some years quitted London, I was obliged to 
have recourse to the Honourable Colonel Monson and 
Sir Samuel Cornish to negotiate for me ; in the last 
autumn, I personally delivered a memorial to the 
Earl of Shelbume, at his seat in Wiltshire. As you 
have told us of your importance, that you are a 
person of r^;ji ^ndfortuncy and above a commonhrihcy 
you may in all probability be not unknown to his 
lordship, whb can satisfy you of the truth of what I 
say- But I shall now take the liberty, Sir, to seize 
' your battery, and turn it against yourself. If your 
puerile and tinsel logic could carry the least weight 
or conviction with it, how must you stand affected by 
the inevitable conclusion^ as you are pleased to terra 
it ? According to Junius, silence is guilt. In many 
of the public papers, you have been called, in the 
most direct and ofiensive terms, a liar and a coward. 
When did you reply to these foul accusations ? You 
have been quite silent j quite chop-fallen : therefore, 
because you was silent^ the nation has a right to pro- 
nounce you to be both a liar and a coward, from your 
own argument. But, Sir, I will give you fair- play; 
will afford you an opportunity to wipe off the first 
appellation, by desiring the proofs of your charge 
against me. Produce them ! To wipe off tlie last. 

Colonel Monson and Sir Samuel Cornish^ &c.] Tlicse were the 
other officers who had comraanded, togetlier with Sir William 
Draper, in the expedition against Manilla. 
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produce yourself . People cannot bear any longer 
your LioTi^s skin^ and the despicable imposture of the 
old Roman name which you have affected. For the 
future, assume the name of some modern'^ bravo and 
dark assassin : let your appellation have some affinity 
to your practice. But if I must perish^ Jun lus, let me 
perish in the face of day ; be for once a generous and 
open enemy. I allow, that Gothic appeals to cold 
iron, are no better proofs of a man's honesty and 
veracity, than hot iron and burning ploughshares are 
oi female chastity: but a soldier's honour is as deli- 
cate as a woman's; it must not be suspected; you 
have dared to throw more than a suspicion upon 



People cannot bear any longer your Liangs skin^ &c.] This ia 
exceedingly like to the eloquence of a school-boy. 

For the future^ assume the namej &c.] Sir William Draper if 
unfortunate in throwing out a contemptuous phrase of censure 
against the character of Brutus. He confounds the idea of Junius 
Brutus, the author only of the erfiulsion of the Tarquins, witli 
tliat of Marcus Brutus, one of the conspirators against Julius 
Cesar, For such a blunder, a pretender to classical learning is not 
to be easily pardoned.' Besides, according to the principles of public 
inorality and expediency, which then generally prevailed, the assas- 
sination of Caesar was, at least to Brutus, a virtue, not a crime. Yet, 
on the other hand, by those principles of rectitude and political 
expediency, which have have been since clearly established by all 
the force of moral demonstration, it is a crime, and one of the 
most heinous too, that can be committed against society, to stab even 
a tyrant to the heart. It bespeaks error or wickedness in Junius, 
•ven to put the question, as he here does in a note. 

• Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin ? or, does Sir 
W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heart ? 

I allnv)^ ihat Go* hie afipeals^ &c.] The trifling of the collegian, 
'forgetting natui'e and vigorous reason^ but hunting solicitously after 
Agurative ornaments. 
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mine: you cannot but know the consequences, which 
even the meekness of Christianity would pardon me 
for, after the injury you have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPEIL 
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LETTER XXV. 

Haret lateri leihaiia arundo. 
TO MR WILLIAM DRAPER, KNIGHT OF THE BATH. 



JUJ^IUS^ in this LettoTy anstvera Sir WtSiam Drafter ^ in a ttmeof 
eomfianUive mildnessy fv/iick seems to indicate tfuU^ except so far as 
he was obliged to maintain the sufieriority which he had gained^ it 
was not his wish to give new fiain to that gentletnan's mind. Yet he 
suffers candour to betray him into no concession^ he firesses u/ion his 
adversary at every vidnerable fiointy and from even the strongest 
fkcts which Sir William had produced for his own exculpation^ he 
draws with irresistible strength of reasonings new proofs of his 
guilt. This Letter is^ however y written with greater ease of com* 
position tlian almost any one in the fireccding part of this series. It 
is written^ alsoy with great loftlnessy as if the atuhor looked down^ 
carelessly s and not unkindly y from an infinite height y upon the poor 
creature to whom it was addressed. 



»IR, 25. September 17G9. 

After so long an interval, I did not 
expect to see the debate revived between us. My 
answer to your last Letter shall be short; for I write 
to you with reluctance, and I hope we shiUl nov/ 
conclude our coiTespondence forever. 

After so long an intervaly Sec] An interval of between five and 
six months. 

VOL. u 3 ? 
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Had you been originally and without provocation, 
attacked by an anonymous writer, you would have 
some right to demand his name. But in this cause 
you are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the 
unpremeditated gallantry of a soldier. You were 
content to set your name in opposition to a man, 
who would probably continue in concealment. You 
understood the terms upon which we were to 
correspond, and gave at least a tacit assent to them. 
After voluntarily attacking me under the character of 
JuNiirs, what possible right have you to know me 
imder any other ? Will you forgive me, if I insi- 
nuate to you; that you foresaw some honour in the 
apparent spirit of coming forward in person, and that 
you were not quite indifferent to the display of your 
literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know, that the republication of my 
Lietters was no more than a catch-penny contrivance 
of a printer, in which it \^^as impossible I should be 
concerned, and for which I am no way answerable. At 
the same time, I wish you to understand that, if I do 
not take tiic trouble of reprinting these papers, it is 
not from any fear of giving offence to Sir William 
Draper. 

ITad you been oHginallu^ &c.] Tlie reasoning in this paragraph is 
undeniably fair. Sir William Draper could have no right to call 
on that adversary to declare his name, whom, when anonymous, he 
had voluntarily attacked. 

Catch'fienny contrivance^ &c.] Junius, though he might not 
command this republication, had certainly seen it not without 
pleasure. 
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Your remarks'Upon a signature, adopted merely 
for distinction, are unworthy of notice : but when you 
tell me I have submitted to be called a liar and a 
coward, I must ask you, in my turn, whether you 
seriously think it any way incumbent on me to take 
notice of the silly invectives of every ^hmpleton who 
writes in a newspaper ; and what opinion you would 
have conceived of my discretion, if I had suffered 
ihyself to be the dupe of so shallow an artifice ? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither prove 
your innocence, nor dear you from suspicion. 
' Your complaints with regard to the Manilla ransom, 
were for a considerable time a distress to government. 
You were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the 
command of a regiment; ondy* during that adminu 
stratioUj we heard no more of Sir William Draper. 
The facts of which I 6peak, may indeed be variously 
accounted for, but they are too notorious to be 
denied; and I think you might have learned at the 
university, tliat a false conclusion is an error in argu- 
ment, not a breach of veracity. Your solicitations, I 
doubt not, were renewed under another administration. 

Your remarks ufion a signaturcy &c.] It is remarkuble that 
Junius does not here detect Sir William's error in regard to the two 
Bruti. His re^isoning in regard to the propriety of his concealing 
his name, in spite of provocation, is however sufficiently conclusive* 

You Vfere afifiointedy &c.] It is this paragraph which contains the 
most damning reasoning against Sir W^illiam. Its force is irre- 
sistible. And there was, no doubt, much truth in what Juifxus ' 
alleged* 
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Admitting the fact, I fear an indiiFerent person would 
only infer from it, that experience had made you 
acquainted with the benefits of complaining. Remem- 
ber, Sir, that you have yourself confessed, that, con* 
sidering the critical situation of this country , the ministry 
are in the right to temporise nvith Spain, This con- 
fession reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your solicitations, you must either mean to 
force you country into a war, at a most unseasonable 
juncture ; or, having no view or expectation of that 
kind, that you look for nothing but a private compen- 
sation to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I should 
be exposed to the resentment of the worst and the most 
powerful men in this country, though I may be indif- 
ferent about yours. * Though ^w would fight, ther? 
are others who would assassinate. 

But, after all. Sir, where is the injury ? You assure 
me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel; that it carries 
not the least weight or conviction; that my premises 
are false, and my conclusions absurd. If this be 9, 
just description of me, how is it possible for such a 
writer to disturb your peace of mind, or to injure a 
character so well established as yours ? Take care, 
Sir William, how you indulge this unruly temper, 
lest the world should suspect, that conscience hais 
some share in your resentments. You have more 

Tfwvgh you would Jight^ &c.] An insinuation of cowardly- 
■ess of revenge in the Duke of Grafton^ or the Duke of Bedford* 
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to fear from the treachery of your passions, than from 
any malevolence of mme. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. A consi- 
derable time must certainly elapse, before we arc 
personally acquainted. You need not, however, 
regret the delay, or suffer an apprehension, that any 
length of time can restore you to the Christian 
meekness of your temper, and disappoint your 
present indignation. If I understand yoiu* character, 
there is in your own breast a repository, in which your 
resentments may be safely kid up for future occa- 
sions; -and preserved, witliout the hazard of diminu- 
tion. The Odia in longum jaciensy qua reconderet, 
auctaque promeret^ I thought had only belonged to 
the worst character of antiquity. The text is in Taci- 
tus; — ^you know best where to look for the commen- 
tary. 

JUNIUS. 

TTie Odia, &c.] This was written by Tacitus, of Tiberius. Taci- 
tus was evidently a favourite author with Junius. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

A WORD AT PARTING TO JUNIUS. 



THIS ia^ on the wholcy a well^writieii Letter. The tone ofaenti^ 
menty in v)fdch Sir IVilliam Drafter bids adieu to the hope of 
direct fieraonal explanation from Junius, z> that of a manwhofeeU 
himaelf humbled and convicted^ yet takea comfort from the thought 
that he haa been very harahly dealt vnthj and that acarcely any 
other man ivould have stood the aame trialj better than himaelf. 
Hia interfioaition in favour of the Duke of Bedford^ ia artfully 
enough contrived to excite the public indignation againat the 
barbaroua cruelty q/* Junius 's attacka. Hia account of the diaaen* 
aionay the agreementa^ the mutual treacherieay and the unaettling 
changea of the tniniateray and other great political leaderay ia in all 
reapecta happy enough^ aarve that it producea ludicroua idea* 
vfhere it waa meant to give aerioua onea. There ia^ in the Letter^ 
good aenae and fine writings but no wonderful acuteneaa of dia^ 
cemment. 



SIR*, 2. October y 1769. 

^ ^ As you have not favoured me with cither 
of tlie explanations demanded of you, I can have 

» Meaaurea and not men, is the common cant of afiected modera- 
tion ; a base, counterfeit language, febricated by knaves, and made 

Measures and mt men, Sec] Junius has found it neceasaiy, here, to 
introduce a nocc and an authority, to justify his severity against persons. 
The doctrine of his note is perfectly just. It is impossible eflfectuaUy to 
oppose measures, wichout harassing also their authors by every art that 
is not absulutel/ base. The necessities of social life, demand this sort 
of conduct, and must, therefwre, funiish an apology for it. 
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nothing more to say to you upon my own account. 
Yoiu* mercy to me, or tenderness for yourself, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your 
motives. If your excess of modesty forbids you to 
produce either die proofs, or yourself, I will excuse 
it. Take courage; I have not the temper of Tiberius, 
any more than the rank or power. You, indeed, are 
a tyrant of another sort; and, upon your political bed 
of torture, can excruciate any subject,* lix)m a first 
minister down to such a^grub or butterfly as myself; 
like another detested tyrant of antiquit}^ can make 
the wretched sufferer fit the bed, if the bed will not^ 
fit the sufferer, by disjointing or tearing the trembling 
limbs, until they are stretched to its extremity. But 
courage, constancy and patience, under torments, 

current among fools. Such gentle censure is not fitted to the present 
degeneirate state of society. What does it avail, to expose the absurd 
contrivance or pernicious tendency «f measures, if the man who 
advises or executes shall be suffered not only to escp.pe with 'impu- 
nity, but even to presen'e his power, and insult us with the favour 
of his Sovereign 1 1 would recommend totlie reader tlie whole of Mr. 
Pope's Letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 26. July, .ir34; from 
which the following is an extract : "To reform, and not to chastise, 
I am afraid is impossible : and that the best precepts, as well as the 
best laws, would prove of small use, if- there were no examples to 
enforce them. To attack vices in the abstract, without touching 
persons, may be safe fighting indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. 
My greatest comfort and encouragement to proceed, has been to see, 
that those who have no shame, and no fear of any thing else, have 
appeared touched by my satires." 

7\2kr courage^ &c.] The sentiment in this period is a fine one, 
naturally introduced, and well expressed. The fijr^ircs, rnrl t]ic 
course of thought in the next three pcrirds* arc aL^o adini'i^ Ir ; in 
a style of eloquence different from that of Junius, but not iiacrior. 
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have sometimes caused the most hardened monsters 
to relent, and forgive the object of their cruelty. You, 
Sir, are determined to try all that human nature can 
endure, until she expires : else, was it possible that 
you could be the author of that most inliuman letter 
to the Duke of Bedford, I have read with astonish- 
ment and horror? Where, Sir, where were the 
feelings of your o^\^l heart, when you could upbraid 
a most affectionate father witli the loss of his only and 
most amiable son ? Read over again those cruel lines 
of yours, and let them \snring your very soul I Cannot 
political questions be discussed, without descending 
to the most odious personalities? Must you go 
wantonly out of your way,*to torment declining zgCy 
because the Duke of Bedford may halJe quarrelled 
with those whose causeand politics you espouse ? For 
shame ! for shame l As you have spoke daggers to him, 
you may justly dread the use of them against your 
o\Vn» breast, did a want of courage, or of noble senti- 
ments, stimulate him to such mean revenge. He is 
above it; he is brave. Do you fancy, that your own 
base arts have infected our whole island ? But your 
own reflections, your own conscience, must, and 
will, if you have any*spai'k of humanity remaining, 
give him most ample vengeance. Not all the power 
of words, With which you are so graced, will ever 

Wa9 it fiosMlcy Sec] The expostulation with Junius on account 
of his severity of attack on the Duke of Bedford, is, through this and 
the eight periods following, in a very fine style of eloquence. In all 
the subsequent part of what Sir William here says concerning that 
Duke, the defence is a very unlucky one, fitter to furnish to Junius^ 
hew topics of iu\ ective, tlxan to reduce liim to silence* 
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wash out, or eveB palliate, this foul blot in your cha- 
rac(}er. I have not time, at present, to dissect your 
letter so minutdy as I could wish; but I will be bold 
enough to say, that it is (as to reason and argument) 
the most extraordinary piece t^ florid impotence that 
was ever imposed upon the eyes and ears of the too 
credulous and deluded mob. It accuses the Duke 
of Bedford of high treason. Upon what foundation ? 
You tell us, '' that the Duke's pecuniary cliaracter 
makes it more than probable^ that he could not have 
made such sacrifices at the peace, without some 
private compensations; that his conduct carried with 
it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs of 
a court of justice. '* 

My academical education, Sir, bids me tell you, 
that it is necessary to establish the truth of your first 
propositi<Mi, before you presume to draw inferences 
fiom it. First prove the avarice, before you make 
the rash, hasty and most wicked conclusion. This 
£ither, Junius, whom you call avaricious, allowed that 
son eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his most 
unfortunate death, which your usual good-nature took 
care to remind him of, he greatly increased tlie join- 
ture of the aiBicted lady, his widow. Is this avarice ? 
Is this doing good by stealth? It is upon recwd. 

Florid imfiotence^ &c.] Sir William errs as much in imputing 
Jlorid imfiotence to the writing ofJuMius, osin praising it for Attic 
vnt» 

Eight thousand fiounds a year.1 Eight thousand pounds a year, 
out of at least forty thousand, was no very liberal allowance to an 
only son. Sir William is not lucky in the mentioning of this factl 
VOL. I. 3 r ' 
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If exact order, method and true economy, as a 
master of a femily; if splendor and just magnificence, 
without wild waste and thoughtless extravagdnce, 
may constitute the character of an avaricious man, the 
Duke is guilty. But for a moment, let us adnut, 
that an ambassador may love money too much; what 
proof do you give, that he has taken any, to betray 
his country ? Is it hearsay ; or the evidence of letters, 
or ocular; or the evidence of those concerned in thb 
black affair ? Produce your authorities to the public. 
It is a most impudent kind of sorcery, to attempt to 
blind us with the smoke, widiout convincing us that 
fire has existed. You at first brand him with a vice 
that he is fire fi-om, to render him odious and 
suspected. Suspicion is the foul weapon with which 
you make all your chief attacks ; with that you stab. 
"But shall one of the first subjects of the realm be 
ruined hi his fame; shall even his life be in constant 
danger, from a charge built upon such sandy founda- 
ti'^ns ? Must his house be besieged by lawless ruffians, 
his journey impeded, and even the asylum of an altar 

Let us admit that an ambassador may iove moneys Sec] In the 
following Letter, the reader will find Junius taking advantage very 
skilfully of this concession. 

7b blind us v}ith the smokc^ &c.] To make a simile or metaphor 
happy, there must always be truth, or at least natural propriety, in 
the facts which you assume for the illustrative part of your figure« 
Buf, as the presence of smoke is always a proof of the existence of 
fire somewhere ; this figure of Su' William Draper's is, therefore, 
absolute nonsense. 

Must his house be besieged^ 8cc.] This period, and indeed the 
whole subsequent ti*ain of the paragraph, are even ridiculously im- 
proper. 



X 
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be insecure, from assertions so base and false ? Potent 
as he is, the Duke is amenable to justice ; if guilty, 
punishable. The parliament is the high and solemn 
tribunal formatters of such great moment. To that 
be they submitted. But I hope also, tliat some 
notice will be taken of, and some punishment inflicted 
upon, %lse accusers; especially upon such, Jukius, 
who are vdilfully faht. In any truth, I will agree 
even with Junius ; will agree with him, that it is 
highly unbecoming the dignity of Peers, to tamper 
with boroughs. Aristocracy is as fatal as democracy. 
Our constitution admits of neither. It loves a King, 
Lords and Commons, really chosen by the unbought 
suffrages of a free people. But if corruption only 
shifts hands : ifthe wealthy commoner gives the bribe, 
instead of the potent Peer, is the state better served 
by this exchange ? Is the real emancipation of the 
borough effected, because new parchment bonds may 
possibly supersede the old ? To say the truth, wher- 
ever such practices prevail, they are equally criminal 
to, and destructive of our freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth 
considering, except for the elegance of the language. 
Like Hamlet in the play, you produce two pictures : 
you tell us, that one is not like the Duke of Bedford; 
then you bring a most hideous caricatura, and tell us 
of the resemblance; but multum abludit imago. 

You ftroduce ttoo fiictures^ &c.] This period is abundantly happy ; 
«fuier, but scarcely less forcible, than the writing of Junius himself. 
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AH your long tedious accounts <tf the ministenal 
quarrels, and the intrigues of the cabinet, are redu- 
cible to a few short lines; and to convince you, Sir, 
Aat I do not mean to flatter any minister, either past 
or present, these are my thoughts : they seem to have 
acted like lovers, or children; have* pouted, quarrel- 
• led, cried, kissed, and been friends again; as the 
objects of desire, the ministerial rattles, have been 
put into their hands. But such proceedings are very 
unworthy of the gravity and dignity of a great nation. 
We do not want men of abilities; but we have wanted 
steadiness; we want unanimity; your Letter, Junius, 
will not contribute thereto. You may one day expire 
by a flame of your own kindling. But k is my 
humble opinion, that lenity and moderation, pardon 
and oblivion, will disappoint the efforts of all the sedi- 
tious in the land, and extingish their wide- spreading 
fires. I have lived widi this sentiment; with this 
I shall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 

Have flouted^ qtmrrelled^ cried, &c.] This is a ludicrous descrip- 
tion of the conduct of the ministers ; and there is a want of pro- 
priety in introducing it where it stands* But it is faithful, and even 
prettily picturesque. 

* Sir WiUiani gives us a pleasant accoimt of men who, in bis 
opinion, at least, are the best qualified to govern an empire* 

Expire by a Jiamc of your own kindling, ] The common fete of 
those who are the first leaders in all great political revolutions. 

Lenity and moderation, &c.] The ill-humour of the city of Lon- 
don ; the case of Wilkes and the Middlesex election ; the rising 
discontents of America ; are, what Sir William here alludes to. 
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LETTER XXVIL 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



IJ^thU Letter^ Junius makes a lively and eloquent refdy to what* 
ever seemed much to deserve notice^ in the last efdstle from Sir 
William Drafier* 

He endeavours to throw ridicule on those fiaasagea of that efiistle^ in 
which Sir William complained of his own wrongs* He strives to 
render his ofiponenVsaid susfiicious to the Duke qf Bedford* Hint' 
self he dexterously exculpates from the charge of wanton and bar' 
barous cruelty against the Duke; a charge whichy as- it should 
seem^ Sir WiUiam Draper had not been the only person to urgCj 
since the publication of the invective in which that nobleman 
was so furiously attacked* With menaces, in which it were tiard 
to say^ Whether the majesty of genius or the blustering of vanity 
predominate, he strives to make the Duke and his friends shrink 
under the terror of new abuse* Where his reasonings had seemed 
the least invincible, he successfully address all the force and artifice 
of persuasion of which he was master, there to produce unshaken 
belief* Even where Sir William Draper's opinions might seem 
almost to coincide with his own^ he yet contrives to cover them 
with ridicule and contempt* 

77us Letter seems to be somewhat carelessly written* jind yet, the 
reasoning and the rhetoric are^ in one or two of the paixigraphs, 
very elaborately wrought* 



SIR, 13. October, 1769. 

IF Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of 
torture, he has made it for himself. I shall never in- 

He has made it for himself*'] This expression seems sufficiently 
dear and forcible in its meaning. But, it is the pert language of a 
€haraber->maid ; and, therefore, does not fall happily from the pen 
of Junius* 

I shall never interrupt his repose*"] This expression, connected 
as it is, with the former member of the period in which it stands. 
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temipt his repose. Having changed the subject, 
there are parts of his last Letter, not undeserving of 
a reply. Leaving his private character and conduct 
out of the question, I shall consider him merely in 
the capacity of an author, whose labours certainly do 
no discredit to a ne\vspa}3er. 

We say, in common discourse, that a man may 
be his own enemy; and, the frequency of the feet 
makes the expression intelligible. But that a man 
should be the bitterest efiemy of his friends, implies 
a contradiction of a peculiar nature. There is some- 
thing in it which cannot be conceived without a 
confusion of ideas, nor expressed without a solecism 
in language. Sir William Draper is still that fetal 
friend Lord Granby found him. Yet I am ready 



was laugbed at as an Iricism. Junius 's own defence of it, will be 
found in a subsequent Letter. I cannot, however, think it perfectly 
satisfactory. 

A cojifusion qfideas^ &c*] Snch confusion takes place, whencyer 
two or more ideas are so huddled together in the mind, that their 
agreements and differences cannot be clearly discerned* A solecism 
' in language y is precisely the same thing as an Iricism* The term 
was applied by the Athenians, to the speech of certain Asiatic colo- 
, nists fi'om Attica, who were liable to blunder in their Greek speech, 
nearly in the same manner in which we accuse the Irish of blunder- 
ing in English. 

Lord GranSy,'] The following particulars may be added to what 
has been already mentioned concerning the Marquis of Granby, ip 
these notes. 

He was lx)rn on the 2d of January 1721. In six successive par- 
liaments, he was a member of the House of Commons. He levied 
a regiment, in the year 1745, to oppose the Scottish rebelUon. Oj» 
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to do justice to l;iis generosity ; if, indeed, it be not 
something more than generous, to be the voluntary 
advocate of men who think themselves injured by 
his assistance, and to consider nothing in the cause 
he adopts but the difficulty of defending it. I thought, 
however, he had been better read in the history of 
the heart, than to compare or confound the tortures 
of the body Avith those of the mind. He ought to 
have known, though perhaps it might not be his 
interest to confess, that no outward tyranny can reach 
the mind. If conscience plays the tjrrant, it would 

the 4th of March 1755, he was promoted to the rank of a Major- 
General in the British Array. In May 1758, he was appointed Colo- 
nel of the Royal Regiment of Horse Guards. He was raised, on 
the 5th of February 1759, to the rank of Lieutenant General. Oh 
the 25th of August in the same year, he was nominated Commander 
in Chief of the British forces then serving in Germany. He had 
been second in command under Lord George Sackville ; and die 
disgrace of that General, after the battle of Minden, made way for 
Lord Granby's promotion. He endeared himself to the officers and 
soldiers under his command, by his personal gallantry, by the gra- 
cious affability of his manners, and by the profuse liberality with 
which he almost beggared his own private fortune to supply theif 
wants. On the 15th of September 1759, he was nominated Lieute- 
nant General of the Ordnance. On the 2d of May 1760, he was 
raised t^^the dignity of a Privy Counsellor. May 14th 1763 he was 
appointed Master General of the Ordnance. Febiniary 21, 1764, 
he was made Lord Lieutenamt of Derbyshire. On the 17tli of 
January 1770, he resigned all his offices, except only the command 
of his regiment. He died of the gout, at BeK oir Castle, on the 18th 
of October, in the same year. The present Duko of Rutland is his 
grandson. 

/ thought^ however^ he had been better read^ ficc] If this and the 
two following periods allude to what Sir William Draper said ofxa 
bed of torture, they are not happy. Sir William was perfectly 
correct in tlie use of that figure. 
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be greatly for the benefit of the world that she wert 
more arbitrary, and far less placable, than some men 
find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a 
lather's heart. — Am I, indeed, so injudicious ? Does 
Sir William Draper think I would have hazarded 
my credit with a generous nation, by so gross a viola- 
tion of the laws of humanity ? Does he think I am so 
litde acquainted with the first and noblest character- 
istic of Englishmen ? Or, how will he reconcile such 
folly with an understanding so fiill of artifice as 
mine? Had he been a father, he would have been but 
little offended with the severity of the reproach, fiw 
his mind would have been filled with the justice of it. 
He would have seen that I did not insult the feelings 
of a father, but the fiither who fi^k nothing. He 
would have trusted to the evidence of his own pater- 
nal heart; and boldly denied the possibility of the fact, 
instead of defending it. Against whom, then, will his 
honest indignation be directed, when I assure him, 
that this Vvhole town beheld the Duke of Bedford's 
conduct, upon the death of his son, with horror and 
astonishment. Sir William Draper does himself but 
little honour, in opposing the general sense of his 
country. The people are seldom WTong in their opi- 
nions, — in tlieir sentiments thev are never mistaken. 
There may be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular way of 
thinking; — but, when a' man professes a want of 
tliosc feelings m hich do honour to the multitude, he 
hazards something infinitely more important, than 
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the pharacter of his understanding. ^ftcr^M, as Sir 
William may possibly be in earnest in his anxiety (or 
the Duke of Bedford, I should be glad to relieve liipi 
from it. He may rest assured, this wortj^y no|:)le- 
man laughs, with equal indifFerencts at wy reproaches, 
and Sir William's distress about him. But here le^ 
it stop. Even the Duke of Bedford, insensible a^ he 
is, will consult the tranquillity of his life, in not provok- 
ing the moderation of niy temper. * If, from the prp- 
foundest contempt, I should ever rise into ^gef , he 
would soon find, that all I have already said of hm, 
was lenity and compassion. • 

Out of a long catalogue, Sir William Draper lias 
confined himself to the refutation of tw^o charges only. 
The rest he had not time to discuss, and inde.e4 it 
would have been a laborious undertaking. Tp(J^w 

He may rest assured^ thia worthy nobleman laugha^ &c.] Thit 
"whole paragrapl^ is written with very masterly address* Junius 
had been thought too outrageous in his attack on the Duke of Bed- 
ford. His popularity had even suffered by it* Sir William Draper 
had taken up this topic, as one with -which he might perhaps g^ 
some advantage oyer his adversary* In this paragraph, tb^erefore^ 
Junius makes it his business to evince, that the Duke of Bedford's 
feelings were mucd too callous to fed even what the decencies of 
pati^'e requi[r;ed9 upon fmy occasion of ignominy or affliction: and 
that, if he himself had not bf^n ^lly aware of this, Jbe wo^ild nqt 
have pursued the puke with invective, at a tin^e when he migl^t 
haye been suppose^ to be ovc^r whelmed with sorrow, on account of 
tlie death of his son, that no personal abuse could a,ggravate, and 
90 soothing console* Junius is, in this distance, certainly success- 
. fill, both in exculpating himself, in representing Sir William Draper 
fLs a ^ipfipletpn, and in ,c;ccitin£ new odium against the Duke of 
Bedford. 

VOL. I. 30 
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up a defence of such a series of enormities, would 
have required a life at least as long as that which has 
been uniformly employed in the practice of them. 
The public opinion of the Duke of Bedford's 
e^^treme economy is, it seems, entirely without 
foimdation. Though not very prodigal abroad, in 
his own family, at least, he is regular and magnifi- 
cent. He pays his debts, abhors a be^ar, and 
miakes a handsome provision for his son. His 
charity has improved upon the proverb, and ended 
where it began. Admitting the whole force of this 
single instanceof his domestic generosity, (wonderful 
indeed, considering the narrowness of his fortune, and 
the little merit of his only son) the public may still, 
perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand some other less 
equivocal proofs of his munificence. Sir William 
Draper should have entered boldly into the detail — 
of indigence relieved— of arts encouraged— of science 
patronized ; — ^men of learning protected, and works 
of genius rewarded; — in short, had there been a 
single instance, besides Mr. Rigby*^ of blushing 
merit brought forward by the Duke, for the service of 
the public, it should not have been omitted. 



In shorij had there been a single instance j &c] JuKius is, also, 
auffioiently successful in the extenuation which this paragraph con- 
tains, of the praise of the Duke of Bedford's munificence. Yet, the 
Duke does not appear to have been that meanly avaricious being, 
Junius had represented him at the first. Bigby is said to have 
been a bold, bad, dissolute, corrupt man, the patronage of whom 
could do his Grace no honour. 

* This gentleman is supposed to have the same idea ofbliuhingj 
that a man blind from his birth has of scarlet or sky blue. 
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I wish it were possible to establish my inference 
with the same certainty, on which I believe the 
principle is founded. My conclusion, however, was 
not drawn from the principle alone. I am not so 
unjust, as to reason from one crime to another; though 
I think that, of all the vices, avarice is most apt to 
taint and corrupt the heart. I combined the known 
temper of the man with the extravagant concessions 
made by the ambassador; and though, I doubt not, 
sufficient care was taken to leave no document of any 
treasonable negociation, I still maintain, that the 
conduct* of this minister, carries with it, an internal 
and convincing evidence, against him. Sir William 
Draper seems not to know the value or force of such 
a proof. He will not permit us to judge of the motives 
of men, by the manifest tendency of their actions, nor 
by the notorious character of their minds. He calls 
for papers and witnesses, with a triumphant security, 
as if nothing could be true, but what could be proved 
in a court of justice. Yet a religious man might 
have remembered, upon what, foundation some truths 
most interesting to mankind, have been received and 
established. If it were not for the internal evidence, 
which the purest of religions carries with it, what 

* If Sir W. D. wm take the trouble of looking into Torcy*s Me- 
moirs, he will see with what little ceremony a bribe may be offered 
to a Duke, and with what litUe ceremony it was only not accepted* 

If it were not for the internal evidence ^ 8cc.] Junius never 
aludes to subjects of relig;ion, otherwise than in a manner that shews 
his mind not to have been impressed with due reverence for religious 
truth. This reference to the internal evidences of Christianity, is 
light, profane, and unworthy of true eloquence* 
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would have become of his. once well-quoted 
decalogue, and of the meekness of his Christianity ? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets that 
the insults and distresses which the Duke of Bedford 
has suffered, and which Sir William has lamented, 
with many delicate touches, of the true pathetic, 
\vere only recorded in my letter to his Grace, not 
occasioned by it. It was a simple, candid, narrative 
of facts ; though, for aught I know, it may carry with 
it something prophetic. His Grace, undoubtedly, 
hto received several ominous hints ; and I think, in 
certain circumstances, a wise man would do well to 
prepare himself for the event. 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature against Sir 
William Draper. He tells us that the Duke of 
Bedford is amenable to justice; — ^the parliament is a 
high and solenm tribunal; and that, if guilty, he may 
be punished by due course of law: and all this he 
says with as such gravity as if he believed one word 
of the matter. I hope, indeed, the day of impeach- 
ment will arrive, before this nobleman escapes out of 
life; — but to refer us to that mode of proceeding 

Only recorded in my Letter to his Grace^ not occasioned by £f.] 
That part of Sir William Draper's last Letter, to which this para- 
graph is an answer, was ridiculously absurd. But Junius makes its 
. absurdity still more striklingly conspicuous. 

But to refer us to that mode of proceeding novfy^c.'\ It is true, as 
luNius suggests, and Sir William Dra])cr could not but know, that 
no man can be brought to justice, while the powers of the govern- 
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now, with such a ministry, and such a House of 
Commons, at fhe present, what is it, but an indecent 
m6dtery of the Common sense of the nation ? I think 
he might have contented himself with defending the 
greatest enemy, without insulting the distresses of 
Ms eoXnftry. 

His conoludang delcaration g£ his opinion, with 
tcfspect to tiie px^esent ccmdilion of ai^rs, is to loose 
and nndfelermined, to be of any service to the public. 
How strange is it, that this gentleman should dedi- 
cate so much time aiMl argument to the defence of 
woithless or indii^enti^haEracters, while he gives but 
seviEiti solitary lines to the only subject which can 
deserve his attention, or do credit to his abilities ! 

JUNIUS. 

ment, and the legislature, are under his controul. — Sir William 
Draper did not answer this Letter. But he again wrote in the 
newspaper, a few years afterwards, on the subject of the troubles^ 
in America. 
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LETTER XXVm. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER. 



WHEJ^ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland^ the Duke of Bedford^ beini^ 
informed of the merits and the necessities of Mrs* GrijffUhj a lady 
distinguished for some excellent writings of morality andjictiony 
bestowed for the benefit of her and tier husband a small apfmnt" 
mentj by which they were set above want. He had been /trammed 
by no motive^ save the desire to relieve indigence^ and patronize 
merit. But the gratitude of Mrs. Griffith^ interposed on en occa- 
sion the most seasonable^ to vindicate the fame of her benefactor^ 
JuKius had demanded to hear of but a single instance of indigence 
relieved, and works of genius rewarded, by the Duke ffBedfordm 
Mrs, Griffith produced that instance : and no small imprespon 
was made by it on the mind of the public y in favour of the Duke. 

Junius replies in this short Letter. This reply is not satisfactorym 
He strives to distinguish between what the Duke did as Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland^ and what he should have done as Duke tf 
Bedford. This is a distinction which he had not thought of 
makings when Ae insolently asserted^ that no one instance ofdis^ 
criminating generosity by the Duke, could be mentioned. I 
should wish that Junius had been more candid. But, it is the 
interest of a disputant to grant nothing to his adversary, unless 
he can gain more than he loses by the concession* 



SIR, 20. October, 1769. 

I VERY sincerely applaud the spirit with 
^hich a lady has p^d the debt of gratitude to her 
benefactor. Though I think she has mistaken the 
point, she shcAvs a virtue which makes her respecta- 
ble. The question turned upon the personal gene- 
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rosity or avarice of a man, whose private fortune is 
immense. The proofs of his munificence must be 
drawn from the uses to which he has applied that 
fortune^ I was not speaking of a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, but of a rich English Duke, whose wealth 
gav^ him the means of doing as much good in this 
country, as he derived from his power in another. I 
am far from wishing to lessen the merit of this single 
benevolent action ; — ^perhaps it is the more conspi- 
cuous from standing alone. All I mean to say is, 
that it proves nothing in the present argument. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

TO THE PRINTER OF THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER- 



THE Duke of Bedford found other defenders^ keHde Mr9. Chriffitk^ 
Otic 'writer in particular j sudacri^ing' the ngnature qf^o^^^temt 
and wh7m Juvivs cho9e to connder a« being^^ in truths no other 
than Mr. Rigby^ fiublished in the newafiafier named the Gazet- 
teer, a Letter^ boldly attacking Junius, and not unskilfully defendr 
ing the Duke of Bedford. It was necessary that this writer should 
not be suffered to triumfih without a reply. In the following Lettfr 
and under the persona o/'Philo-Junius, the eloquent political 
satirist has sufficiently refuted the assertions^ and spumed bach 
the puny assault y q/*Modestus. 

77te excellence of the style of these Letters^ appeared to those^ who 
disliked them^ to be a primary cause of their popularity . It «w* 
judged t/iaty if contempt could be brought upon them^ as pieces <f 
eloquence^ the name of Juvivs would cease to^ be formidable, 
Modestus, therefore^ represented their composition^ as miserably 
quaint and incorrect ; quoted phrases^ of which he affirmed that the 
blundering inconsistency proved the author to bean Irishman s and 
maintained^ that he who could commit such solecisms in style^ must 
be utterly inca/iable of distinguishing the just in inferences of rea- 
soning^ and of estimating the truth of facts. 

Junius employs^ in the following Letter^ his wonted artifcej quicks 
sighted discernment^ and force of argumentation. He begins with 
iHsclaiming all pretensions to eloquence and fine writing; then, in 
every instance in which he had seemed to be^ successfully harassed 
by the criticism of Modestus, either satisfactorily r^tes thai 
criticism^ or turns the critic so effectually into ridicule, that the 
reader entirely forgets that his remark could be right. JVoris even 
his Grace of Bedford suffered to escape, without having the 
severity of the former invective upon him enhanced^ on account 
of the officious interposition of his defender. 

This is a good model for any man to study, who may, in like manner, 
wish to vindicate himself against the aitack (fboldy malignant 
criticism. 
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SIX, 19. October^ 1769. 

I AM well assured that Junius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Modestus, 
(whose Letter appeared in the Gazetteer of Monday) 
especially as the dispute must be chiefly about words. 
Notwithstanding the part^plity of the Public, it does 
not appear that Junius values himself upon any 
superior skill in composition, and I hope his time 
will always be more usefully employed than in the 
trifling refinements of verbal criticism. Modestus^ 
however, shall have no reason to triumph in the 
silence and moderation of Junius. If he knew as 
much of the propriety of language, as I believe he 
does of the facts in question, he would have been as 
cautious of attacking Junius upon his composition^ 
al^ he seems to be of entering into the subject of it; 
yet, after all, the last is the only article of any im- 
portance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
which the Duke of Bedford and his adherents inva- 



Ab I beUeve he dom of the facU in questioriy &c.] Junius, 
Watchfblto seize every advantage, infers, with some skill, that they 
who found fault only with his language, must be conscious that his 
iacta were incontrovertible.- In this manner, ought eveiy disputant 
to deduce stiU new prooft from every inadvertency or concession of 
his adversary* 

/ do not wonder y Sec] With admirable address, Junius takes 
occasion to excite the people of both Ireland and England, to higher 
provocation against the Duke of Bedford, because Modcstus had 
VOL. I. 3 H 
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riably speak of a nation, which we well know has 
been too much injured to be easily forgiven. But 
why must JuNiusbe an Irishman ? — The absurdity 
of his writings betrays him. — Waving all considera- 
tion of the insult offered by Modestus to the declared 
judgment of the people, (th^y may well bear this 
among the rest) let us follow the several instances, 
and try whether the charge be feirly supported. 

Firet, tlien — The leaving a man to enjoy such re- 
p6se as he can find upon a bed of torture, is severe 
indeed ; perhaps too much so, when applied to such 
a trifler as Sir William Draper; but there is nothing 
absurd, either in the idea or expression. Modestus 
cannot distinguish between a sarcasm and a contra- 
diction. 

2. I aflBrm, with Junius, that it is the frequency 
of the fact, which alone can make us comprdiend 
how a man can be liis own enemy. We should 
never arrive at the complex idea conveyed by those 
words, if we had only seen one or two instances rf 
a man acting to his own prejudice. Offer the pro- 
said that Junius was an Irishman, and tliat his Letters were not 
well written. • 

Distinguish between a sarcasm and a ctrntratUctiomJ] Junius is 
here more successful in confcuiidiag Modestus by a smart repljr, 
than in justifying the correctness of his own former expression. 

lajjirmy Sec] This is a very fine specimen, both of logical acute- 
ncss, and of a discerning kno^vledge of human nature. The passage 
here defended is in the second paragraph of the Twenty-seventh 
Letter, The defence i-uns to the end of thg present, and the next 
following paragraphs. It is complete. 
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position to a child, or a man unused to compound 
his ideas, and you will soon see how little either of 
them understand you. It is not a simple idea, aris- 
ing from a single fact; but a very complex idea, 
arising from many facts, well observed, and accurately 
compared. 

3. MoDESTiTs could not, without great affectationj 
mistake the meaning of Junius, when he speaks of 
a man who is the bitterest enemy of his friends. He 
could not but know, that Junius spoke not of a 
felse or hollow friendship, but of a real intention tb 
serve, and that intention producing -the worst effects 
of enmity. Whether the description be truly appli- 
cable to Sir William Draper, is another question. 
Junius does not say, that it is more criminal for^a 
man to be the enemy of his friends than his o\ra, 
though he might have affirmed it with truth. In a 
moral light, a man may certainly take greater liber- 
ties Avith himself than with another. To sacrifice 
ourselves merely, is a weakness we may indulge in, 
if we think proper, for we do it at our own hazard 
and expense : but under the pretence of friendship, to 
sport with the reputation or sacrifice the honour of 
another, is. something worse than weakness ; and if, 
in fevour of the foolish intention, we do not call it a 
crime, we must allow, at least, that it arises from an 
overweening, busy, meddling impudence. — Junius 
says only, and he says truly, that it is more extraor- 
dinary, that it involves a greater contradiction than 
the other; and is it not a maxim received in life, thtit 
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in general we can determine more wisely fiw others 
than for ourselves? The reason of it is so dear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirmation of 
experience. Sir William Draper, I confess, b an 
exception to the general rule, though not much to 
his credit. 

4. If this gentleman will go back to his Ethics, he 
may perhaps discover the truth of what Junius says^ 
that no outward tyranny can reach the mind. The 
tortures of the body may be introduced by way of 
ornament or illustration to represent those of the 
mind; but, strictly there is no similitude between 
them. They are totally different, both in their cause 
and operation. The wretch who suffers upon the 
rack is merely passive; but when the mind is tor- 
tured, it is not at the command of any outward 
power ; it is the sense of guilt which constitutes the 
punishment, and creates that torture with which the 
guilty mind acts upon itself 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience; 
and makes the sentence ridiculous, by making it his 
own. 

The tortures of the body^ &c.] Here I think Junius entirely 
unsuccessful in defending what he was blamed for having too hastily 
thrown out. But, he has, in truth, given up the point, by allowing 
that the torturea of the body may be used by way <f eiimUtude 
or illustration^ to refiresent those (f the mind. The reader will 
recollect the passages to which allusion is here made, to have occur- 
red in former Letters. 
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So much fai* composition. Nowibr&ct. — ^Junius 
it seems, has mistaken the Duke of Bedford. His 
Grace had all the proper feelings of a fether, though 
he took cafe to suppress the appearance of them. Yet 
it was an occasion, one would think, on which he need 
not have Jbeen ashamed of his grief ;— on which less 
fortitude would have done him more honour. I can 
conceive, indeed, a benevolent motive for his endea- 
vouring to assume an air of tranquillity in his own 
&mily ; and I wish I could discover any thing, in the 
rest of his character, to justify my assigning that 
motive to his behaviour. But is there no medium? 
Was it necessary to appear abroad, to ballot at the 
India-House, and make a public display, though it 
were only of an apparent insensibility ? — I know M^e 
are treading on tender ground; and Junius, lam 
convinced, does not wish to urge this question 
farther. Let the friends of the Duke of Bedford 
observe that humble silence which becomes their situ- 
ation. They should recollect, that there are still 
some facts in store, at which human nature would 
shudder. I shall be understood by those whom it 
concerns, when I say that these facts go &rther than 
to the Duke*. 

Yet it wa» an occaaion^ one vfould thinky &c.] It had been better 
lor the reputation of the Duke of Bedford, if Junius had not been 
provoked to write this paragraph, and the note which accompa^ 
nies it. 

In every one of the subsequent paragraphs, to the end of the 
Letter, Junius wounds deep, with an aim that reaches the vitals, and 
with an envenomed point, tlie piercuig of which is not to be healed. 

* Within a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's death, the venerable 
Gertrude had a rout at Bedford House. The good Duke (who had 
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It is not inconsistent, to suppose that a man may- 
be quite indiflFerent about one part of a charge, yet 
severely stung witli another; and though he feels no 
remorse, that he may wish to be revenged- The 
charge of insensibility carries a reproach, indeed, but 
danger with it. — Junius had said, there are others 
V)ho would assassinate. ModestuSy knowing his man, 
will not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but fixes 
it all upon the Duke of Bedford. 

Without determining upon what evidence Junius 
would clioose to he condemned^ I will venture to 
maintain, in opposition to ModestuSy or to Mr. Rigby 
(who is certainly not Modestus) or any other of the 
Bloomsbury gang, that the evidence against the Duke 
of Bedford is as strong as any presumptive evidence 
can be. It depends upon a combination of &cts and 
reasoning, which require no confirmation from the 
anecdote of the Duke of Marlborough. This anec- 
dote was referred^ to, merely to shew how ready a 
great man may be to receive a great bribe; and if 
Modestus could read the original, he would see that 

only sixty thousand pounds a year)ordered an inventory to be taken 
of his son's wearing apparel, down to his slippers, sold them ait^ 
and put the money in his pocket. The amiable Marchioness, 
shocked at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, gave the value of the 
clothes to the Marquis's servant, out of her own purse. Tliat 
incomparable woman did not long survive her husband. When she 
died, the Duchess of Bedford treated her as the Duke had treated 
his only son. She ordered every gown and trinket to be sold, and 
pocketed the money. — These are the monsters whom Sir William 
Draper comes forward to defend.— May God protect mt from doing 
any thing that may require such defence, or deserve such friendship ! 
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the expression, only not accepted^ was, probably, the 
only (Mie in our language, that exactly fitted the case. 
The bribe, ofiered to the Duke of Marlborough, was 
not refused. 

I cannot conclude, without taking notice of this 
honest gentleman's learning, and wishing he had 
given us a little more of it. When he accidentally 
found himself so near speaking truth, it was rather 
imfair of him to leave out the non potuisse refelli. As 
it stands, the pudit hac approbria may be divided 
equally between Mr. Rigby and the Duke of 
Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, will assert 
his natural right to the modesty of the quotation, and 
leave all the opprobrinm to his Grace. 

PHILOJUNIUS. 
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